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Author’s preface to the original edition 


Historiography of the Latin East 


The history of the crusades has attracted great attention ever since 
the Middle Ages. In the early twelfth century the interest felt in it by 
the West was expressed, both in French and in Provencal, in such 
chansons de geste as the Chanson d’Antioche and the Chanson de 
Jérusalem, epic poems which are the subject of studies by MM. 
Hatem and Glasenaer. Both Latin and vernacular medieval literature 
contain many works dealing with the Frankish colonies in Syria and 
Palestine —chronicles, pilgrim guides, songs and poems about the 
crusades. Nor did the collapse of the last Western states in the East 
put an end to the interest taken in their history. The numerous 
schemes for recovery of the Holy Land that were drawn up in the 
fourteenth century often include chapters on the events that took 
place after the First Crusade; the most famous, that by Marino 
Sanudo, is a real chronicle of the East. Later on, the interest felt by 
Westerners of Froissart’s time in crusading history, rich as it was in 
the feats of arms they loved, is shown by the large number of fine 
manuscripts of William of Tyre that survive. In the sixteenth century 
too, the geographer Belleforest in his edition of the Cosmographie de 
Munster, in which he included a short account of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, referred his readers to the archbishop of Tyre’s work, 
easily accessible, he said, in French translation. 

It was at that time that scholars began to take an interest in the 
Latin East. It had only just ceased to exist, for the kingdom of 
Cyprus, a Venetian colony since 1489, did not fall to the Ottomans till 
1571. In 1611 Bongars collected the principal chronicles - William of 
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Tyre, Albert of Aix, Fulcher of Chartres, Jacques de Vitry, Sanudo, 
and so on-—into his Gesta Dei per Francos. Both the Latin and the 
Byzantine East figure largely in the research of Du Cange, who 
prepared a work on Les familles d’Outre-mer. The jurist Thomas de 
la Thaumassiére studied the Assises de Jérusalem. The eighteenth 
century, however, was less interested in the crusades, which certain 
philosophers saw as large scale brigandage prompted by medieval 
fanaticism, although Voltaire did bring a remarkably misrepresented 
King Guy of Lusignan into his Zaire. 

The nineteenth-century renaissance of historical studies saw a 
renewal of work on the Latin East. Michaud and Reynaud published 
the Bibliotheque des croisades, heralding the edition of narrative 
sources of the history of the crusades that was put in hand by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. The Société de |’Orient 
Latin was founded, and such scholars as Count Riant, Louis de 
Mas-Latrie and E.G. Rey contributed numerous articles and other 
works. At the same time German scholars were embarking on similar 
research: Pertz’s Monumenta Germaniae took their place among 
texts concerned with the East; Hagenmeyer established the 
chronology of the First Crusade and the years that followed it. More 
than anyone, the Austrian Reinhold R6hricht contributed to the 
progress of this subject. A long series of articles and books, of which 
the Regesta regni Hierosolymitana are perhaps the most precious, 
was crowned by the appearance of the monumental Geschichte des 
Konigreichs Jerusalem which made an inestimable contribution to our 
knowledge of the Latin East. Together with Rey’s Colonies franques 
en Syrie, it formed the first synthesis of the labours of the nineteenth 
century. Unfortunately, this large work is so compactly produced that 
it is not easy to use. 

Interest in the study of the crusades did not lessen after Rohricht. 
In France, G. Schlumberger and Ferdinand Chalandon devoted part 
of their labours to it. In America a school of historians of the 
crusades formed around W.B. Stevenson, then around Dana C. 
Munro and then La Monte. For some years now contributions to this 
subject have been numerous and significant: Dussaud in his Topo- 
graphie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale has identified the 
sites mentioned in ancient texts, in spite of all the difficulties of such a 
task; Paul Deschamps, taking up the topics studied by Rey and 
Camille Enlart, has made contributions based on the results of his 
excavations both to the military archaeology of the crusaders and to 
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their history properly so called. And René Grousset in the three large 
volumes of his Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusa- 
lem published between 1934 and 1936 put his knowledge as an 
orientalist at the service of the Latin East; in a lively exposition he 
built upon RG6hricht’s fundamental ideas, and made use of newly 
discovered texts, especially Arabic and Syriac ones, among which the 
Damascus chronicle of Ibn al-Qalanisi was the most important. Not 
long afterwards Claude Cahen after long research published a 
definitive and thought-provoking survey of La Syrie du nord a 
l’époque des croisades. Louis Bréhier’s older study, L’église et 
V’orient au Moyen Age: les croisades, clears up many points. 

It may seem rash of us to try to add anything to this edifice. But 
we have made no attempt to compose a study of the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem which might be comparable to these other works; 
besides, there could be no point in treating for a second time the 
subject already handled in so masterly a way by Grousset. All we 
have tried to do has been to set out a relatively brief account of the 
history of the kingdom of Jerusalem, as these authorities have 
established it, and to dwell particularly on its humbler aspects, on the 
life of the kingdom and its inhabitants, on its institutions, monar- 
chical, feudal and ecclesiastical. Studies of these aspects have indeed 
been published, but the old Histoire des institutions monarchiques du 
royaume latin de Jérusalem by Gaston Dodu, in any case now 
superseded as far as royal institutions are concerned by La Monte’s 
excellent Feudal monarchy in the kingdom of Jerusalem, seemed to us 
to be out of date on a number of points. Without devoting an 
exhaustive work to these questions, we have therefore tried to correct 
some current notions on the working of Frankish institutions. In 
particular, we have tried to link juridical texts and diplomatic docu- 
ments to narrative sources more closely than is often done. Our work 
is necessarily imperfect, but we hope that it will provide new know- 
ledge of the Latin East, in spite of the restricted framework in which 
we have had to set this long and attractive story. 


The geographical framework 


The geographic boundaries of our study exclude the three great fiefs 
which depended more or less directly upon the crown of Jerusalem: 
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the county of Edessa, the county of Tripoli and the principality of 
Antioch, which have all been the subject of recent research. We shall 
only seek to relate the history of the kingdom of Jerusalem itself, 
together with its secondary counties and small baronies, the kingdom 
as the Latins of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries understood it 
(witness, for example, Paragraph 58 of the Rule of the Templars), 
from the Red Sea and the Egyptian frontier as far as the ‘Pas du 
Chien’, the boundary of the county of Tripoli. 

The kingdom did not form a geographic unity within these limits; 
it consisted of two quite distinct parts, Palestine and southern Syria, 
although in the Middle Ages people called the whole region of Syria 
and Palestine by the name of ‘Surie’, and the inhabitants of the 
kingdom are usually referred to as ‘Syrians’. So too, in a more 
restricted sense, were the indigenous Christians. Palestine, that is, 
Judaea, Samaria, Galilee and the Philistine coast, consists essentially 
of a limestone plateau, with altitudes of almost a thousand metres, 
which rests on an anticlinal elevation running roughly north and 
south. It descends towards the sea in a series of terraces of which 
only one, the Shefela region, is fertile, and dominates the coastal 
plain. The eastern edges of this plain are comparatively rich, whereas 
to the west its sandstone outcrops, the tells (toron is the medieval 
word), are disappearing under sand dunes. Judaea, an arid plateau 
with little water and no humus, cut up into fortress-crowned islets by 
steep, narrow, cave-packed valleys, has but poor crops. Samaria, to 
the north, lower and not so dry, passes for a fertile land, while Galilee 
stretching further north again, with its volcanic mountains, looks 
green and fresh. 

The Palestinian plateau ends abruptly at the sea with the Carmel 
promontory, and on the other side plunges, sometimes alarmingly, 
into the Jordan valley, the Ghor. The Dead Sea is 1,200 metres lower 
than Jerusalem, some twenty kilometres away. To the south the 
plateau merges into the Negev steppe and the limestone Tih desert. In 
the north of Palestine the lowland plain of Esdraelon or of Acre 
forms the natural route across Galilee between the coast, from the 
fine roadstead of Haifa, ancient Cayphas, the first shelter to be found 
after the inhospitable Philistine shores, to the interior of Damascene 
Syria. Southern Syria, consisting essentially of Mount Lebanon and 
its foothills, begins on the further side of the Esdraelon Plain. After 
the tangled folds of hills that stretch eastwards from Acre, Mount 
Lebanon rises sharply. It touches the sea at the Naqura cape, near the 
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fortress of Scandelion, and from there on continues beside the sea 
except where occasionally it leaves enough room for a small coastal 
plain. Even this, though, is cut up by ravines and narrow places, 
admirably suited for ambushes, which later formed the natural boun- 
daries dividing the lordships of Tyre, Sidon and Beirut from each 
other. From there onwards the coast is rich in inlets, headlands and 
the roadsteads sheltering the old Phoenician ports to which the 
crusaders gave new life. To the east Mount Lebanon towers over the 
lowlands of the Marj Ayun (the Litani valley) and the Bekaa (the 
Orontes valley), a country designed to be raided by Frankish lords in 
search of plunder. 

Finally, to the east of Palestine and beyond the Ghor, the infertile 
Jordan valley, stretch the plateaux of ancient Moab, better watered 
than Judaea, with rich harvests, another land for raiding. The king- 
dom was not able to found any lasting settlements there, except in the 
Yarmuk valley (the Terre de Suéte) and in infertile Idumaea and its 
more productive continuation the Belqa (the Terre d’Outre-Jourdain), 
right down into the Sinai peninsula. 

Within these limits was to develop the Latin kingdom of Jerus- 
alem, that remarkable creation which is one of the aspects of the 
early twelfth-century ‘rise of Europe’ so well described by Louis 
Halphen. We have tried in what follows to make clear some of the 
features peculiar to this Frankish, perhaps even French, state in the 
East, and to show something of the lives of the men who built it and 
ensured its survival.’ 


Jean Richard, 1953 
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Author’s preface to the English translation 


An author who sees his book receive the honour of a translation into 
English twenty-five years after its first appearance certainly has cause 
for reflection. In 1953, given the then state of historical writing, whose 
main outlines we have endeavoured to trace, the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem responded to an undoubted need. Since that time there has 
been a renewal of interest in research into the history of the crusades 
and the Latin East. Sir Steven Runciman, from a different point of 
view and in a less extensive form, has taken up the task of René 
Grousset; the young Israeli school, following Josuah Prawer, has 
published numerous works, which are much the richer for their 
authors’ remarkable knowledge of the country and their experience of 
a situation comparable in some ways, though certainly not in all, with 
that of the time of the crusades; in Germany, with Hans E. Mayer, 
historical and textual enquiry has been resumed with astonishing 
vigour and has opened up many new questions. And many other 
names, especially those of James Brundage, of John and Laurita Hill, 
Jonathan Riley-Smith, Francesco Cognasso, Aziz S. Atiya, Emir 
Maurice Chebab and very many others bear witness that this renewal 
of interest is worldwide. It has produced many good books and 
articles of great value. As for the monumental History of the crusades 
begun by John L. La Monte and continued over the years by Kenneth 
M. Setton and his colleagues, this is a synthesis which, when 
complete, will definitively settle many points, uniting as it does an 
exposition of questions concerning the history of the Latin states and 
of the expeditions from which they sprang with an often profound 
study of the environment, Eastern, Christian, Moslem and Mongol, in 
which this history is set. Another important place must be given to the 
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Histoire du royaume latin de Jerusalem by J. Prawer (1969, English 
translation 1972) which from now on will be a standard reference work 
for the kingdom itself. At numerous points we have been able to invite 
the reader to turn to it. It is especially notable for the conclusions it 
draws from archeological discovery and for its study of ethnic minori- 
ties. 

But the author has found in teaching that students still value this 
little book, that good historians consider many of its points of view, 
new when it was first published, to be still valid, and that solutions 
suggested later have not always been more satisfactory than those put 
forward here. Taken as a whole, the book seems to have stood the 
test of time. Its purpose was to describe the life of this state founded 
by men of the medieval West in a land very distant from and different 
to those they came from, and to do this from the point of view of the 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Franks themselves; and further, to 
analyse the workings of the constitution and the way of life proper to 
this Latin kingdom, laying less stress on the world of which it formed 
part. In suggesting a new lease of life for this book, Professor Richard 
Vaughan has paid it a compliment which its author values highly. He 
wishes also to thank Janet Shirley for the remarkable work she has 
done in translating his text with such accuracy. 

It was necessary to bring the book up to date, but it seemed best to 
leave it in the form in which it was published rather than embark on 
the discussion of fresh points of view, where these do not nullify our 
own. Such modifications as were needed have therefore been intro- 
duced into the text, without its having to be recast, and we have tried 
to give all the necessary bibliographical information in the notes to 
direct readers to the works published during the intervening quarter 
of a century. 

May this book in its new career continue to be of use! 


Jean Richard, May 1977 
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Introduction: Jerusalem, pilgrim kingdom 


The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was established at the end of the 
eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century along the Philistine 
and Phoenician coastline that stretches from ancient Gaza to the 
north of Beirut. To the east its hinterland extended over the plateaux 
of Galilee, Samaria and Judaea, including the whole of the depression 
in which lie the Jordan valley and the Dead Sea. Indeed, it extended 
beyond this depression along almost all its length, with two salients, 
one in the north towards the Hauran (the modern Jebel ed Druz) in 
the Terre de Suéte, and one in the south in ancient Moab. It was this, 
reaching as far as the Gulf of Aqaba on the Red Sea, that was 
properly called Outre-Jourdain. 

It was not the fertility nor even the commercial prosperity of this 
region that drew the crusaders to Palestine and kept them there. 
Apart from the Nablus plain in Samaria and the comparatively well 
developed resources of the coastal plain, where sugar cane did 
especially well, the plateaux are fairly arid. They can yield good crops 
of corn but are always liable to suffer from a dry year or from the 
arrival of a cloud of locusts or even an army of fieldmice, all events 
which had an effect on the policy of the kings of Jerusalem. The 
Bedouins’ flocks must have seemed very skinny to Western eyes. As 
for trade, although it was expanding vigorously in the towns of 
eleventh-century Syria, it was as nothing in comparison with what it 
would be in the thirteenth century. 

The crusades and the new kingdom both derived from the same 
source. Urban II sent the Western barons to Jerusalem ‘‘to deliver 
Christ’s tomb”’ because the Seljuq Turkish invasion had put a stop to 
all pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. The number who responded to 
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his appeal, far greater than the number of knights who went in that 
same eleventh century from France to help the Spaniards win back 
their peninsula from the Moors —just as much a ‘holy war’, and not 
needing so long or so dangerous a journey — shows plainly that this 
embargo was deeply distressing to Christians in the West. Just as 
pilgrimages to Compostela led the Burgundians to found the county 
of Portugal, and pilgrimages to Monte Gargano led to the creation of 
the Norman kingdom of Sicily, so pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
were to cause the foundation and the continuance of what the 
historian William of Tyre called ‘the kingdom of the East’. 


Pilgrimages and shrines 


Devotion to the shrines of the East, to the very ground which Christ 
had trodden during his earthly life, to the places where Christianity 
had its origin, where the events described in the Old Testament and 
the Gospels had occurred, was not new in the Middle Ages.’ The 
Société de l’Orient Latin has published a collection of Latin 
itineraries to the Holy Land; they begin in the earliest centuries of 
Christianity, and it was in the fourth century that St Jerome went to 
settle at Bethlehem. An Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem 
survives from the same period. The great invasions did not halt the 
movement, which was encouraged by the increasing cult of relics,” 
and we possess narratives of journeys from Gascony, Burgundy and 
England which date from Merovingian times. 

Not even the Arab invasions made the journey impossible. St 
Willibald did indeed encounter some difficulties on the way, but other 
narratives show that it was normally straightforward. Charlemagne 
was given a nominal protectorate of the Holy Places;’ and it may 
have been then that a thought-provoking account of Christianity in 
Palestine was drawn up. Bishops and monks continued to live in the 
Greek monasteries of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, but hence- 
forward the Holy Places of Palestine were under the control of the 
‘Saracens’. After the Fatimid conquest, with its perhaps brief resur- 
gence of fanaticism in Egypt and Palestine, the Caliph Hakim, foun- 
der of the Druze religion, had the Holy Sepulchre desecrated at the 
end of the tenth century. It was an isolated incident, without sequel, 
but it showed that the modus vivendi established in the East could 
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come to an end. If similar events should occur at a time when 
Christendom had developed greater self-awareness, they would in- 
evitably provoke reprisals. 

In the eleventh century the pilgrimage to the Holy Land became 
even more popular; such references as survive from that period show 
this clearly. At the beginning of the century Viscount Guy of 
Limoges, Count Raymond III of Rouergue and Count William Tail- 
lefer II of Angouléme made the journey to Jerusalem, followed by 
Robert the Magnificent, duke of Normandy, who died on his way 
home in 1035. Hugh I, count of Chalon and bishop of Auxerre (died 
1039), also embarked on this pilgrimage, one which Fulk Nerra, the 
terrible count of Anjou, made three times. Before the year 1085 
Conrad count of Luxembourg died on this pilgrimage, and the great 
count of Flanders, Robert the Frisian, paid a visit to Alexius 
Comnenus on his way back from Jerusalem in 1090. Peter the Hermit, 
the popular preacher of the Crusade, was believed to have made 
journeys to Palestine, and so too was one of its heroes, Raymond of 
Saint-Gilles.° 

And already there were armed pilgrimages. Not only were there 
Latin mercenaries like Roussel of Bailleul and Hervé the Francopol 
who supported the emperors of Byzantium against the Turks and 
established the lasting fame of Frankish mercenaries among the rulers 
of the East, there were also for instance three German bishops who 
travelled to Jerusalem in 1064 with a large body of men, dealing out 
wounds and contusions as they went. Once Urban II had crystallized 
the idea of the holy war, an idea which had already drawn warriors to 
Spain and had figured in William the Conqueror’s propaganda before 
he attacked England, the crusaders had only to take the road their 
fathers had taken before them. 

Equally important, however, in the history of the Latin kingdom, is 
the fact that the success of the First Crusade provided a fresh 
stimulus for pilgrimages. Historians of the Crusade describe the 
emotions of the Western barons when they found themselves among 
the places made holy by Our Lord, Our Lady and the apostles. There 
were even miracles, and the accounts of all this given by returning 
travellers would make up the minds of those hesitating at home. 
Although not many of those who joined the later crusades in 1100 
ever reached the East, more and more frequent shiploads of pilgrims 
eager to see the Holy Places disembarked on the Phoenician shore. 

We cannot do better than look through the guidebooks they had 
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with them; these are both interesting and at the same time attractively 
naive. What could be more delightful than the remark “This is a very 
good pilgrimage’’ noted down after the descriptions of such and such 
a shrine! Notes for tourists are added: the crocodiles at Caesarea are 
almost as well worth a detour as the chapel of Our Lady, ‘“‘a very 
beautiful place and very holy’’, near their pool. Indeed, enjoyment of 
the journey could not fail to reinforce the stimulus of devotion in 
bringing pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre.° 

During the first years of the young kingdom’s existence Jaffa was 
the sole port of disembarkation, and it was also the nearest to 
Jerusalem. But it was soon superseded by Acre, which is the depar- 
ture point the guidebooks recommend in their itineraries. The 
pilgrims’ way began by climbing Mount Carmel, due south, where 
they were shown the cave and hermitage of St Denis at Francheville, 
then the abbey of St Margaret of the Greeks, with a chapel recalling 
the sojourn of the prophet Elijah. Not far from there St Burchard had 
founded the abbey of Our Lady, where the Carmelite order ori- 
ginated. From Mount Carmel the route came down to the sea, and to 
the village of Anne, where, it was said, the nails of the Cross were 
forged, just as it was at Capernaum a little further on that the thirty 
pieces of silver for which Judas sold his master were struck. The 
nearby Greek monastery of St John at Tira was famous for the 
miracles that took place there. 

Having visited the tomb of St Euphemia at Athlit (Chatel-Pelerin), 
the devout travellers would reach Caesarea, where they were shown 
the chapel of the centurion Cornelius, ‘“who succeeded St Peter as 
archbishop of Caesarea”, and the tombs of the daughters of Philip the 
Deacon. One recommended excursion led to Peine Perdue, not so 
much because of the chapel of Our Lady as for a marsh, ‘in which 
marsh there are many crocodiles, put there by a lord of Caesarea who 
had them brought from Egypt’. Another guidebook elaborated on this 
legend: the ‘‘savage beasts’”’ had been put there by ‘“‘a great man of 
Caesarea, and he had them fed because he meant to make them eat 
his brother, because of a dispute there had been between them’”’. But 
on the day that he was going to entice his brother to bathe in the pool, 
the brother ‘“‘got him to go down first, and the beasts that he had cared 
for instantly dragged him down so deep that he was never afterwards 
found”’.’ Pliny the Elder records a similar legend about the crocodiles 
to be found in Syria, before one comes to Egypt, in the country around 
Caesarea, which resembles the Nile delta. 
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Next came the chapel where Mary Magdalene did her penance; 
then the route led through Arsuf to Jaffa, where was displayed the 
stone slab from which St James ‘of Galicia’ (of Compostela) leaped to 
Spain.® 

Jaffa was the departure point for the far-off monastery of St 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, the centre of so many attractive legends — 
like the monks, the very beasts of the desert ate nothing but the oil 
that came from the saint’s tomb and ‘the manna that falls on the 
mountain”’. On the way travellers could revere at Gaza the memory of 
Sampson who took away the gates of this city of the Philistines on his 
shoulders. But above all, Jaffa was the port for Jerusalem, the Holy 
City. Two ways led to it:? on one of them, the less safe, via Ramleh, 
pilgrims could visit the very ancient chapel of St Habakkuk; on the 
other, at Lydda, St Peter restored to life Tabitha, the servant of the 
apostles, ‘‘and that is a good pilgrimage because of the church which 
is very holy and because of the miracles St George works there’’. 

Next would come the arrival at Jerusalem, where every step took 
the pilgrim to new shrines: the St Stephen Gate recalled the stoning of 
the first martyr, the Holy Sepulchre contained the Compass (the 
tomb) and the Circle, where Christ’s body lay before its entombment. 
There were Calvary, Golgotha and the pillar of the flagellation, the 
place where the True Cross had been found, the prison of Our Lord, 
the miraculous picture of the Virgin which ‘“‘spoke to the Egyptian 
woman”, St Mary of the Latins, the place where the holy women 
wept, the Temple and the Sacred Rock where the ark of the covenant 
was and where Jesus was presented (the chapel of the Holy of 
Holies), the altar on which Abraham made sacrifice, the church of St 
James built on the spot where the first bishop of Jerusalem died 
martyred. Then there was the altar where Zachariah son of Barachiah 
was slain, Our Lord and Our Lady’s bath, St Simeon’s grave, the 
Probatica Piscina, Mount Sion where the Virgin died, the place where 
Caiaphas’ tribunal met, the chapel of the Holy Ghost where the 
tongues of fire descended on the apostles, the Upper Room, the pool 
of Siloam, the field Akeldama, the brook Kedron where David picked 
up the stones with which he killed Goliath, Gethsemane, and the 
Mount of Olives, with Our Lord’s footprint, the chapel of St Pelagius 
where Our Lord composed the Lord’s Prayer, the place where the 
tree of the Cross grew, the valley of Jehosaphat with Our Lady’s 
grave, and many other places sanctified by the memories attached to 
them or by the miracles that occurred there. Such a list could not fail 
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to demonstrate the excellence of the pilgrimage to Jerusalem and to 
draw towards the Holy City, in spite of the length and danger of the 
journey, crowds of pilgrims from the whole of Christendom. And yet 
the author of the guidebook took care to warn pilgrims against any 
disappointment they might feel at the size of a town which contained 
so many holy places: “‘yet the city is not at all large, but small’’. 

Jerusalem might be an end in itself, but how could one not go as far 
as Bethany, or to Emmaus by way of the site of the Visitation and of 
the birth of St John the Baptist? How could anyone not go and see 
the Mount of the Forty Days where Jesus fasted, Abraham’s garden, 
and Jericho, with Jordan’s bank where the Saviour was baptized? And 
Bethlehem, with the Manger, and the memory of the adoration of the 
Magi, the well that their guiding star fell into, the tomb of the 
Innocents, and of St Jerome? South of Bethlehem, on the way to 
Sinai, lay Hebron, where could be seen the birthplace of Adam and 
Eve, next door to Cain and Abel’s house, and the tomb of the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and their wives, explored in 1119 
by the canons of the Latin monastery installed in that town, and 
restored by order of Baldwin II."° 

After Judaea, Galilee was another very busy pilgrim centre. It was 
reached through Samaria, by way of Nablus, where Jacob’s Well 
recalled the conversation between Jesus and the Samaritan woman, 
Sabastya, where St John the Baptist died and was buried, and Nain, at 
the foot of Mount Hermon, where pilgrims remembered the raising of 
the widow’s son. Now they came into Galilee, where Mount Tabor 
reminded them of the transfiguration; the large town of Tiberias stood 
by the lake of the miraculous draught of fishes. There was Caper- 
naum, famous for many miracles, the Table of Our Lord ‘“‘at which it 
is said he ate with his disciples’’, the mountain of the miracle of 
loaves and fishes, and the lake of Gennesaret. At Cana-in-Galilee they 
remembered the wedding where Christ turned the water into wine, 
and saw a hollow in the rocks where he hid from the Jews. Nazareth, 
a small town, could show the church of the Annunciation, the 
archangel Gabriel’s well, and the chapel which had been the home of 
St Zachariah and St Elizabeth. By way of Safran, birthplace of St 
James of Galicia, they would go back to Acre, and from there the 
most zealous would go north via Coquet, where Christ turned himself 
into a lamb, Tyre, where he proclaimed the beatitudes, Sarepta, 
famous for Elijah’s miracles, Sidon, where Christ healed the woman 
of Canaan, and as far as Beirut, where was revered a miraculous 
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crucifix which had poured forth water and blood when a Jew pierced 
it with a lance. Relics connected with the cult of this crucifix were 
sent to Italy, France and England. It goes without saying that every 
pilgrim did his best to take souvenirs home with him, and these were 
most frequently relics. Many of the texts issued by prelates of the 
Latin East are authentications, a kind of certificate of origin ac- 
companying the reliquary. 


Role of the pilgrimage 


At a time when pilgrimage was one of the most highly regarded acts 
of devotion, it was evident that the mere existence of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, guardian of the shrines of the Holy Land, rendered a 
general public service. An important part of this was the protection 
and policing of the roads; Deschamps has noted the proliferation of 
small forts along the pilgrim routes; the Order of Templars later came 
into existence to perform this task, the origin of all its greatness and 
power. By allowing pilgrimages to develop normally, the kingdom was 
able to depend partly on them for financial resources; so, too, with 
the Church, whose hospitals provided the pilgrims with a much 
needed service of public assistance. 

We do not know much about these resources. A treaty agreed with 
Venice in 1124 shows that the king of Jerusalem had the right to one 
third of the price paid by the pilgrims for their passage. This price 
was not high: a tariff from Marseilles of 1268 lists twenty-five sous 
for the journey, fourth class, and sixty sous, first class. In 1248 the 
Saint Francois of Marseilles was carrying pilgrims for thirty-eight 
sous raymondins. But each boat could carry between 500 and 2,000 
passengers, which represents a substantial sum due to the royal 
treasury." It is likely that tolls and other duties were payable as well, 
and furthermore the goods of pilgrims who died intestate, known as 
the échoite, fell to the crown.” 

The kingdom’s economic life benefited from the pilgrims’ arrival 
and stay. Besides food, which the hospitals and monasteries often 
provided, there were the souvenirs, the sale of which must have 
enriched many a merchant. At Jerusalem especially it was customary 
to buy palms; near the Fish Market, by the Syrian goldsmiths’ stalls, 
says Ernoul, were sold ‘“‘the palms that pilgrims bring from beyond 
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the sea’. An odd story recorded by William of Tyre tells us that one 
family had the monopoly of the sale of these palms: during a 
persecution, a Saracen, it was said, falsely accused local Christians of 
committing sacrilege in a mosque. In order to save the community, a 
young Syrian is said to have taken this crime upon himself, asking 
that his family be recompensed by being granted the sale of palms, 
and this tradition was still observed, they said, after the crusaders 
came. 

Pilgrims of every Christian sect—Russians like Daniel the 
Hegumen (1113-1115), Greeks like John Phocas (1185), Abyssinians, 
Georgians, Nestorians, Armenians, even Jews and Samaritans,’? came 
and enriched the kingdom, but the Latin pilgrims had also an im- 
portant share in the kingdom’s defence. The arrival each year of these 
reinforcements enabled the king of Jerusalem to hire knights and 
sergeants from amongst them to take part in the campaigns against 
the Moslems. It often happened, as it did in 1113 after the defeat of 
Sinn-al-Nabra, that the arrival of the first ships from the West saved 
the kingdom from possible invasion, or even after the Jerusalem army 
had suffered defeat. Medieval terminology does not distinguish be- 
tween ‘crusades’ and ‘pilgrimages’. 

For this reason years such as 1220 when no pilgrims or merchants 
came to the kingdom’s ports’ were considered disastrous. Treaties 
made with the Saracens during the thirteenth century tried to ensure 
free access for pilgrims to the shrines in Jerusalem and Nazareth, 
even when these districts were in Moslem hands. Whatever was done, 
the pilgrimages were bound to be hindered in various ways -in- 
creased taxes, annoyances such as being allowed to enter Jerusalem 
only through the St Lazarus postern, the closing of some shrines to 
the Latins-—and the number of pilgrims could not but diminish. The 
papacy reacted by recommending the defence of the Holy Land as a 
work of piety. When the kingdom was reduced almost to nothing after 
the middle of the thirteenth century, it was essential to go on 
attracting pilgrims to what was left. This is no doubt the reason for 
the existence of the curious text called the Pardons of Acre,'* which 
lists innumerable churches, each with many indulgences, in a town 
where earlier guidebooks had recommended nothing but St William’s 
cemetery, famous for many miracles. One is tempted to see in this 
proliferation of churches with indulgences a device of the Syrian 
clergy and the poulains'* intended to keep as many pilgrims as 
possible on the traditional road to Jerusalem. Indeed, the continuing 
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popularity of the pilgrimage to the Holy Land is shown by the fact 
that when the papacy was trying to establish a blockade of the 
Mamluk Empire early in the fourteenth century, it partly forbade 
these pious journeys in order to deprive the Moslems of the profit 
they brought them. But the flow of pilgrims was only checked and it 
picked up again quite quickly,"’ although it was never comparable to 
that which had ensured the existence of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Without overlooking the part that economic forces played in the 
history of the kingdom, it is important to remember the essential role 
of pilgrimage to the Holy Land both in the creation of the regnum 
orientale and in the paradoxical survival, despite its remoteness, of 
this Latin state set down by the coasts of Syria and Palestine. People 
have been too ready to see nothing more in the existence of this 
Frankish colony in a hostile land, so different from the kingdom of 
Cyprus that followed it, than evidence that it was useful to the Italian 
merchant republics. They forget how quickly these lost interest in it 
in the course of their rivalries and as a result of their political 
alliances with Moslem rulers. Jerusalem was first and foremost a 
pilgrim kingdom, more so than any other state founded in comparable 
conditions in the East or West during the Middle Ages. 
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Notes 


Author’s preface to the original edition 


'F. de Belleforest, La cosmographie universelle de tout le monde Paris, 1575, ti. 945. 

The debt we owe to our predecessors, especially to René Grousset who was kind 
enough to give us the benefit of his great knowledge of our subject, is more than can be 
expressed in the notes. Thus when we give no references for facts mentioned, it must 
be understood that Rohricht, Rey, Mas-Latrie or Grousset have established them 
beyond question. 
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'We are concerned here only with pilgrims from the West; this pilgrimage was also 
important for Eastern Christians. J.M. Fiey, Les pélerinages des Nestoriens et des 
Jacobites 4 Jérusalem, in Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, xii, 1969, 113-126. 

?There is evidence of reliquaries which contained oil from the Holy Land (such as 
the famous ampulla of Monza), fragments of the soil of Calvary and even (at 
Villers-Saint-Sépulchre, Oise; eleventh century), tiles from the floor of the Holy 
Sepulchre. And it was from Palestine that the cult of St Stephen was renewed after the 
discovery of his body by the priest Lucien and the widespread dispersal of his relics. 
Tobler and Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana Geneva, 1885, i. The church of Notre 
Dame at Boulogne used to pride itself on its possession of relics sent by Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldwin I. 

>Cf. Michael Borgolte, Der Gesandtenaustauch der Karolinger mit den Abbasiden und 
mit den Patriarchen von Jerusalem, Munich, 1976. 

‘In 1055 Pope Victor II asked the Byzantine authorities to free pilgrims from taxation 
in view of their numbers (Riant in AOL i. 50). 

‘Really his brother William IV of Toulouse, about 1092. See L. Lalanne, Des 
pélerinages en Terre Sainte avant les Croisades, in BEC, 1845, 1, which also mentions 
Thierry III count of Holland and the count of Barcelona, 1039. The count of Chalon’s 
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journey is mentioned in Gesta pontificum Autissiodorensium, ed. Duru in Bibliotheque 
historique de |’ Yonne. L. Halphen, Le comté d’ Anjou au XIe siécle, 213ff. 

°H. Michelant and G. Raynaud, Itinéraires a Jérusalem, Geneva, 1882, 89-200 
and generally. 

"Fulcher of Chartres, 778. 

"In the church of St Peter the Great at Jaffa, given to the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1103 by the patriarch Evremar; RR 40. 

*P. Deschamps, Défense du royaume de Jérusalem, 20. 

"C. Kohler, Un nouveau récit de l’invention des patriarches, in Mélanges pour servir a 
l’histoire de l’Orient Latin, Paris, 1906, i. 1; Riant in RHCHO 302-316; Honigmann, 
Al-Khalil in Encyclopédie de I’ Islam, ii. 

"'C, de la Ronciére, Histoire de la marine francaise, 3rd edn, Paris, 1909, i. 244, 279; 
L. Blancard, Documents inédits sur le commerce de Marseille au Moyen-Age, 
Marseilles, 1885, i. 334; ii. 321 (1248, the will of a citizen, Giraud de Cardaillac, 
bequeathing a sum to transport poor crusaders to the Holy Land). Details are given in 
Benjamin Z. Kedar, The passenger list of a Crusader ship, 1250, in Studi medievali, 3rd 
series, xiii, 1, 1972, 267-279. On the ships see M. Mollat, Problémes navals de I’histoire 
des croisades, in Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, x, 1967, 345, 359. 

"RR 321, 322 (1156). 

"Michelant and Raynaud, Itinéraires, 74: there was in Samaria only ‘‘a church the 
Samaritans have there, where they make their Easter sacrifice, and they cannot 
sacrifice anywhere else. ... Samaritans go there from Egypt and from Damascus and 
from all heathendom...and their Easter is at the same time as that of the Jews”. 

“Delaborde, 123-125. 

'SMichelant and Raynaud, end. 

'®Poulains, ‘colts’, a name perhaps first used for children born of Frankish and 
indigenous unions, later applied to all Franks born in the Holy Land. 

"See for example bull no. 40265, ed. G. Mollat (Jean XXII. Lettres communes), 
about the founding of a hospice of St Stephen at Famagusta ad usum peregrinorum ad 
partes Terre Sancte transfretantium from 1328. Pilgrims were not at that time allowed 
to make the journey without permission from the Holy See. 
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1. The reconstitution of the kingdom of Jerusalem in 1241. 
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2. The Latin kingdom at its greatest extent in the second half of the twelfth century. 
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PART 1 


The kingdom of Jerusalem under the house of 
Ardennes-Anjou 


René Grousset gave to the eight rulers, seven of them kings, who 
succeeded each other at Jerusalem between 1099 and 1186 the dynas- 
tic name of Ardennes-Anjou, a convenient description of their 
complicated family connections. Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of lower 
Lorraine, was the son of the count of Boulogne and of Ida, daughter 
of Godfrey II] the Hunchback, whom he succeeded. His brother 
Baldwin, who followed him on the throne of Jerusalem, died child- 
less, and the succession went to a cousin of the two first princes, who 
did not belong to the Boulogne-Lorraine family: Baldwin II of 
Bourcq, son of the count of Rethel and of Melisende of Montlhéry.' 
Baldwin II married his daughter Melisende, born to his Armenian 
wife Morphia, to Fulk the Young, count of Anjou. Fulk’s two sons 
reigned one after the other: Baldwin III, who married the Byzantine 
princess Theodora Comnena, left no children; his brother Amalric 
had by his first wife Agnes of Courtenay a son and a daughter, 
Sibylla, and by his second wife Mary Comnena a daughter, Isabelle. 
His successor was his son, Baldwin IV. After him the brief reign of 
Baldwin V the Child, son of Sibylla and William of Montferrat, 
marked the end of dynastic continuity in the royal house of Jerus- 
alem. 

The kings of this ‘dynasty’ differ from each other very much. 
Godfrey of Bouillon is still the legendary hero of the epics of 
Lorraine, the ‘Knight of the Swan’, with a whole cycle of poems 
devoted to his exploits. In real life he was not very dissimilar. He was 
enormously strong and once, at the request of an Arab emir, he cut 
off a camel’s head with one blow of his sword, much to the amaze- 
ment of the emir. He was extremely devout (his household clerks 
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used to grumble because he stayed so long in church and the meals 
got cold) and very informal in his way of life. There is a story of 
certain Arabs who were astounded to see the conqueror of the Holy 
City sitting on the ground in his tent with no ceremony and no guards. 
His humility came near to self-effacement: he would not take the title 
of king, and he gave way to the patriarch. A Belgian historian has 
even thought it right to entitle an article about him “Godfrey of 
Bouillon, was he second-rate?” In fact his courage in battle is proof 
of real strength of character, and he succeeded in making himself 
master of Jerusalem in spite of the ill will of the count of Toulouse in 
a manner that was certainly kingly. 

His brother Baldwin I presents a quite different picture. He had a 
more imposing presence than Godfrey, and in addition to this he was 
adept at making use of ceremony, which, with his serious manner, 
enabled him to give an impression of great majesty. As a younger son 
he received several church benefices in his youth, which added 
clerkly learning to his baronial violence and greed. René Grousset 
hailed this wily politician as the “founder of the kingdom of Jerus- 
alem”’. Throughout his reign, which ran from 18 July 1100 to 2 April 
1118, he subordinated everything to his role as king, and not without a 
certain lack of scruple when it came to his marriages. His private life, 
in any event, did not have the dignity of Godfrey’s. He married Arda, 
an Armenian woman, in 1098, and put her aside on the first excuse 
that came to hand when he exchanged the county of Edessa for the 
kingdom, where the Armenian element was not so important. He then 
married Adelaide, countess of Sicily, for her large dowry; being guilty 
of bigamy and having spent all her wealth, he sent her away (August 
1113-April 1117). This unlovely behaviour affected the dynasty, in 
that the kingdom should have passed to Roger of Sicily, Adelaide’s 
son, by the terms of her marriage treaty, but the clause was thus 
evaded. 

Baldwin II, however, behaved much more devoutly than his pre- 
decessor. He, too, had married an Armenian woman, Morphia, when 
he was count of Edessa, and he was irreproachably faithful to her. He 
was intelligent rather than violent, and more prudent than Baldwin I, 
although not so prudent but that he was twice made prisoner by the 
Moslems. He was also more economical and less given to pomp. Like 
his predecessors, he was to be celebrated in the chivalric romances of 
northern France, in which the history of the crusades appears like a 
national legend. In the Walloon country, too, after the Chevalier au 
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Cygne, there was composed the romance Baudouin de Sebourc, which 
told in its own way the exploits of our Baldwin II.’ In Godfrey and 
the two Baldwins we see a family of great feudatories of the Empire, 
although Walloon-speaking, occupying the throne of Jerusalem. The 
Lorraine or Brabant character of these monarchs shows in the king- 
dom’s institutions, as for example when Baldwin II invested Joscelin 
of Courtenay with the county of Edessa by means of a banner, an 
essentially imperial practice such as the German emperors would use 
to symbolize the granting of a great fief of the Empire to one of their 
vassals. 

Baldwin II died on 21 August 1131, wearing monastic dress, and 
another representative of a great feudal family arrived to take 
possession of the little Eastern kingdom which in some ways so much 
resembled those Western lordships—dukedoms or counties — that 
later would be called pairies. Fulk V of Anjou, whom King Louis VI 
of France recommended to Baldwin II’s envoys as a husband for 
Baldwin’s daughter, showed himself a dutiful son-in-law as long as his 
wife’s father lived, although he was the head of one of the greatest 
baronies of France and had raised the county of Anjou during the 
twenty years that he governed it, between 1109 and 1129, to a position 
of such power that his son Geoffrey Plantagenet was able to leave it 
to go and conquer Normandy, whilst his grandson Henry II made 
good his claim to the crown of England. Devout, loyal and good, this 
severe administrator was both brave and prudent in battle, and his 
experience of the Holy Land, where he had lived in 1120-1121 and in 
1129-1131, gave him an acquaintance with the difficult game of 
oriental politics which he put to good use during his reign, from 1131 
to November 1143. 

His elder son Baldwin III was both a Plantagenet of the East — he 
was, after all, Geoffrey’s half-brother - and a cautious poulain. Kingly 
and affable, kind and devout, with an informed mind and thoroughly 
conversant with the customary law which regulated the kingdom’s 
affairs, he seemed to Grousset ‘“‘the very model of a twelfth-century 
king of Jerusalem’. His brother Amalric (10 February 1163-11 July 
1174) was like him in being well educated, but affected a greater 
dignity; more reserved, readily given to violence, he was to prove one 
of the most energetic of the kings, and also a far-seeing statesman. 

But with Baldwin IV (1174-March 1185) the epic of the kings of 
Jerusalem was to end in tragedy. Brought up by William of Tyre, with 
a truly cultured mind, Baldwin was thirteen when his father died. This 
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intelligent, lively-minded and unfortunate child was soon to be struck 
down by the leprosy which consumed him during the rest of his reign, 
so that he died 


a long death, but a death on horseback, confronting the enemy, strengthened by his 
awareness of his kingly dignity, his Christian duty, the responsibilities of the crown 
during those tragic hours when his own drama was mirrored in that of the kingdom. 
And when the disease worsened, when the leper could no longer sit a horse, he had 
himself carried to the battlefield in a litter, and Saladin drew back before the bier with 
its dying burden. 


We cannot forget these moving lines, in which Grousset describes 
the adolescent boy who combined holiness with vigorous purpose. 
“The leprous child knew how to make his authority respected”, 
admiringly exclaims the Moslem chronicler of the Livre des Deux 
Jardins.’ There is no finer figure than that of the young prince eaten 
up by his disease and overcoming it so heroically, but the last years of 
Baldwin IV, when the blind and leprous king could no longer free 
himself from his dangerous entourage, sounded the knell of the 
Frankish monarchy. With his death, the Frankish monarchy disap- 
peared, and the kingdom only survived it a few years. 

It can be said, then, that the dynasty of Ardennes-Anjou ruled the 
Holy Land from 1099 to 1185, not counting the reign of Baldwin V.° It 
was during this period that the Latin kingdom reached its greatest 
height. 


CHAPTER 1 


The First Crusade and the birth 
of the Latin kingdom 


The crusade 


On 27 November 1095 Pope Urban II, at that time exiled from Italy 
by Guibert the antipope, spoke before the council he had assembled 
ten days earlier at Clermont in the Auvergne. In a moving appeal he 
set before his hearers the tragic situation of Christendom threatened 
by the advance of Islam both in Spain, where the advent of the 
Almoravids had halted the reconquista since 1086, and in the East. In 
a matter of a few decades the Seljuq Turks had become masters of 
Armenia (1048-1064) and of Byzantine Anatolia (1071-1084). With the 
capture of Antioch in 1085 they had expelled the Byzantines from 
Syria. Constantinople itself was in danger, for the Moslems had 
reached the Sea of Marmara, and the attempts of Alexius Comnenus, 
the new emperor, to rid it of them were unavailing. But above all the 
pope emphasized the evil consequences this invasion had had upon 
the Holy Land: not only were pilgrimages constantly hindered, as the 
evidence of the Jacobite patriarch Michael the Syrian makes clear, 
but Jerusalem, captured from the Fatimid caliph of Egypt in 1071 by 
the Turks, retaken by the Egyptians and taken again by the Turks in 
1076, had been savagely sacked. In order to end the terrible trials that 
their Eastern brethren, especially in the Byzantine countries, and the 
Holy Places were now suffering, the pope asked the barons to join an 
army formed for the purpose of freeing the Holy Sepulchre. It would 
be directed by his legate Adhémar of Monteil, bishop of Le Puy.’ 
The pope’s appeal was listened to. An extraordinary enthusiasm 
shook the crowd of listeners and spread from one person to another, 
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especially where Urban II himself went to arouse it in the districts 
south of the Loire. Under the direction of Adhémar and of the count 
of Toulouse, Raymond of Saint-Gilles, almost the whole of the 
nobility of Provence took the cross, from the count of Forez to the 
count of Die, William of Montpellier, and Gaston of Béarn (1095- 
1096). But other regions were aroused in their turn: Hugh of 
Vermandois, brother of the king of France, was to set off with Count 
Stephen of Blois and the viscount of Melun, William the Carpenter, a 
hero of the Spanish crusades. The count or duke of Normandy, 
Robert Curthose, followed his example, while Robert II count of 
Flanders led his vassals on the route his father had followed ten years 
before. One of the largest contingents came from the Walloon and 
Boulogne districts; it was led by Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of lower 
Lorraine, his brothers Eustace count of Boulogne and Baldwin, and 
by the counts of Hainault and of Toul. Finally, less well defined 
groups, often composed of somewhat unruly elements, also set off: 
sea rovers or pirates from the Boulonnais who followed Guynemer (a 
forerunner of that Eustace the Monk who terrified the Channel in the 
thirteenth century), with Frisian, Flemish and Antwerp boats; and 
above all the popular crowds drawn by a preacher from Amiens, 
Peter the Hermit, and by knights such as Walter Sans-Avoir, Walter 
of Teck, the count of Tiibingen, Volkmar, Gottschalk and Emich of 
Leiningen. While the great lords were preparing their expedition, these 
fanatical bauds, principally from the Rhineland, with some 15,000 
from France, got themselves slaughtered as a result of their pillaging 
in Hungary and in the Byzantine Empire. Alexius Comnenus tried to 
make use of them, or at least to restrain their depredations, but the 
People’s Crusade launched itself idiotically upon an assault of Nicaea 
and was massacred on 21 October 1096 near Civetot. Of the 25,000 
who had reached Byzantium, only 3,000 survived. 

Better organized and better officered, the regular armies which then 
set off also included many noncombatants. Their effective strength is 
hard to tell - perhaps there were some 60,000 fighting men, with about 
the same number of pilgrims, women and servants.” Godfrey of 
Bouillon and the Lorrainers took the overland route through 
Germany, Hungary and the Byzantine Empire. The count of Toulouse 
descended the Po valley and, going by land, reached Croatia, where 
he suffered considerably, as he did also in crossing Macedonia and 
Thrace. The best route, via Brindisi, Durazzo and Thessalonica, had 
already been taken by Hugh of Vermandois, who was shipwrecked 
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crossing the Adriatic and made himself the laughing stock of the 
Byzantines by his pride, in spite of having been rescued on the shore 
bereft of all his possessions, and by his evident conviction that he 
was most nobly born, never realizing that for the subjects of the 
basileus the brother of the king of France was nothing but a barbarian 
chieftain. After them the Normans of southern Italy arrived by the 
same route under Bohemond of Taranto and his nephew Tancred, a 
smaller force but well disciplined and already acquainted with the 
East. Next came the forces of Robert of Normandy and Stephen of 
Blois, who had been roughly handled at Rome by supporters of the 
antipope. 

Alexius Comnenus found the presence of these multitudes an 
embarrassment. He employed Latin mercenaries in his army and 
knew how unmanageable were the Normans and other ‘Francopols’. 
But still, the fact that they wanted to get to Palestine made this 
invasion different from the earlier ones he had faced, and it offered an 
unexpected chance of pushing the Turks back out of Asia Minor and 
Syria. But he feared that the crusaders would attack Byzantium, 
whose splendour had aroused their greed. The Lorrainers had already 
sacked the town of Selymbria and declared for an attack on the 
capital when their supplies of victuals were stopped. After prolonged 
negotiations from 23 December 1096 to April 1097, Alexius at last 
succeeded in inflicting a defeat on Godfrey that forced him to submit. 
The Normans of Sicily, who were the most to be feared, only arrived 
after the emperor had made the Lorrainers cross over to the Asian 
coast, to avoid a dangerous concentration, and they behaved impec- 
cably. The men of Provence, angered by the attacks they had had to 
endure, were dangerous: they sacked Roussa and were defeated near 
Rodosto. As for the French, they crossed without mishap. 

In order to transform the crusaders into auxiliaries of the Empire, 
Alexius had to make them appreciate the fact that, though the lands 
they were going to cross might be occupied by the Turks, they were 
not without a master. He required them to swear an oath of fidelity 
and to promise that they would restore to the Empire all the territory 
that formerly belonged to it. Godfrey did at last swear this oath, as 
did all the great barons in their turn except Tancred, who slipped 
away, and the count of Toulouse, who refused to acknowledge 
Alexius as master unless he joined the crusade himself; he would do 
no more than promise to cause the basileus no harm. All who swore 
fidelity to the emperor were loaded with gifts. They were given a 
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wage and their provisions were guaranteed until they should reach 
Anatolia. But Bohemond wanted much more than this from the 
basileus. He asked Alexius to make him his vassal, whether as Grand 
Domestic of the Orient, as the commander of the Byzantine army in 
Asia was called, or as holder of a fief in Asia. This shows that one 
Norman from Italy already wanted to establish himself in the Levant. 
Alexius promised to give him a fief on the other side of the Byzantine 
duchy of Antioch, one that would lie, therefore, in the direction of 
Aleppo or Damascus, in the lands conquered by the Arabs in the 
seventh century and never since reoccupied by the Empire. It would 
measure fifteen days’ journey by eight, and would be a kind of 
Moslem border march, all the benefit of which would have accrued to 
Byzantium —a march, though, like the one in Italy where Normans, 
installed by Byzantium, created a principality from which they then 
expelled their allies as well as the Moslems. 

Flanked by a Byzantine contingent under the command of Taticius, 
the crusaders began by besieging the town of Nicaea, capital of the 
Seljug sultanate of Anatolia. On 26 June 1097 Nicaea became Byzan- 
tine again after more than two hundred years. Following this initial 
success, they set off into the steppes of Asia Minor, where on 1 July 
the whole of the Turkish forces in Anatolia surprised one of the two 
divisions of the army, that under Bohemond and Robert Curthose. In 
grave danger at first, the Normans were saved by the arrival of 
Godfrey of Bouillon and the rest of the army, and the battle of 
Dorylaeum ended in disaster for the Turks. Their normal tactic of 
long-distance archery combat was defeated by the tenacity and the 
irresistible charges of the heavy Frankish cavalry. Much of the 
cavalry, however, was soon dismounted, as most of the horses 
brought from the West died in the Phrygian desert. The Turks burned 
the land ahead of the Franks, and even the taking of Iconium on 15 
August 1097 brought them hardly any fresh victuals. But still the 
horses found some grazing, and after the victory of Heraclea on 10 
September the crusaders divided into two bodies, one of them going 
into Cilicia under Tancred and Baldwin of Boulogne, and the other 
striking north, where it took Caesarea. This was handed over to the 
Byzantines, as also was Comana, which was provided with a mixed 
Frankish and Byzantine garrison under Peter of Aulps. In October 
1097 they came to Marash, and then to Antioch. Meanwhile Tancred 
and Baldwin, with the aid of local Armenian rulers, occupied Cilicia, 
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imagining that they were doing so on their own account. They 
expelled the Turks but then fought with each other and both left that 
district, where Tancred, and Guynemer of Boulogne, acting for 
Baldwin, installed some garrisons. Baldwin, still co-operating with the 
Armenian rulers, fell back on Edessa which at that time was held by 
the Armenian Thoros, who adopted him as a son and of whom he lost 
no time in ridding himself, or of being rid, by a popular rising. 
Baldwin had only taken eighty knights with him, but he was gradually 
joined at Edessa by nobles who had lost all they had, even their 
horses, until his forces numbered some 200. 

While the future county of Edessa was being roughed out in March 
1098, the rest of the crusaders were besieging Antioch. The siege of 
this large Syrian town began on 20 October 1097 and continued till 3 
June 1098. It was facilitated by the lack of unity among the local 
Moslem princes but greatly hindered by the unusual strength of the 
ramparts, which were also very long. Raymond of Saint-Gilles ad- 
vised an immediate assault, but instead of that they gave the Turks 
time to take breath. The constant Turkish sorties to protect re- 
victualling convoys harrassed the crusaders, and hindered their 
contact with the fleets from Boulogne and from Byzantium. The latter 
consisted of English vessels commanded by Edgar the Atheling, last 
of the line of the Anglo-Saxon kings, now in the service of the 
basileus.’ These fleets had occupied the ports of St Symeon and 
Laodicea. A Turkish sortie on 6 March 1098 inflicted a reverse on 
Raymond and Bohemond on their way to St Symeon but ended in 
disaster for the Turks. But there was famine in the Christian camp, 
for the Turkish scouts prevented food getting in. A column under 
Bohemond and Robert of Flanders went to forage in the middle 
Orontes valley and found itself face to face with an army of Turks4 
and Arabs coming from Homs and Damascus to relieve Antioch; 
Bohemond and Robert defeated them, but came empty-handed back 
to the camp (31 December 1097). Many crusaders died as the famine 
increased; others, Peter the Hermit among them, fled. Bohemond 
induced the Byzantine general Taticius to leave; his presence 
hampered Bohemond’s designs upon the town’s future. The Moslems 
of Aleppo then launched an attack upon the weakened army but were 
disastrously defeated on 9 February 1098 in spite of their great 
numbers, and even abandoned the castle of Harenc to the Franks. 
The defenders in Antioch made a sortie, but could not make contact 
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with the army from Aleppo, and the crusaders built several fortlets to 
prevent any revictualling of the city. They themselves were supplied 
by local Christian peasants. 

At last Bohemond opened negotiations with an Armenian renegade 
in Antioch who promised to hand over to him one of the perimeter 
towers. He refrained from concluding these negotiations until all the 
great barons had guaranteed that he should have the lordship of 
Antioch unless Alexius Comnenus were to come to their help in 
person. Only Raymond of Saint-Gilles, who wanted the town 
himself, would not agree. Bohemond did without him, and had the 
town betrayed. The entire city fell into Frankish hands except for the 
citadel, which was not in the middle of the town, as Frankish donjons 
of that time were, but situated at the highest point of the city walls, so 
that it remained in touch with the outside world. In the mean time 
‘Corbaran’ (Kurbuga or Kerbogha, ruler of Mosul) was on his way 
with a large army, which had wasted a month in May 1098 vainly 
besieging Edessa. The crusaders established themselves inside 
Antioch in the nick of time: the second siege began on 5S June. As the 
forces of the great Moslem alliance considerably outnumbered the 
besieged, they were able to keep up a strict blockade. Some fugitives 
managed to reach the coast; Stephen of Blois and William of Melun 
succeeded in reaching the Byzantine army, which was in Anatolia on 
its way to help the crusaders. Hearing their inaccurate news of defeat, 
Alexius Comnenus turned round and went back homewards. Thus the 
siege continued, and famine ruled in the town that was threatened 
both from without and from within, where the Turks holding the 
citadel could raid into the streets. 

A miraculous discovery restored the Christians’ morale. A Pro- 
vencal, Peter Bartholomew, being instructed to do so in a vision, had 
a hole dug in the cathedral of St Peter, and there, on 14 June 1098, 
they found the Holy Lance that had pierced the side of Christ on the 
cross. On 28 June the Frankish army took up positions outside the 
walls, and did so unattacked because the Moslems were at odds 
among themselves. Bohemond led a tremendous charge deep into the 
Turkish-Arab army; it was annihilated, and enormous plunder taken. 
The crusaders captured all Kerbogha’s supplies, thus ending the 
famine, and the citadel surrendered to Bohemond.* 

But the crusade seemed to have come to a standstill at Antioch. 
More and more of the crusaders were beginning to think about 
settling permanently in the East. The Normans from Italy, Bohemond 
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and Tancred, who belonged to the too numerous family of Tancred of 
Hauteville, felt it perfectly natural to set off to found new prin- 
cipalities on the borders of, or at the expense of, the Byzantine 
Empire. Besides these adventurers and impoverished younger sons 
such as Baldwin, Godfrey’s brother, who were inspired as much by a 
desire for conquest as by devotion, there were other princes who had 
left the West and did not intend to return. One such was Raymond of 
Saint-Gilles who had sworn never to go back to his own country and 
to devote his life to the defence of the Holy Sepulchre. No doubt 
Godfrey of Bouillon had similar motives: even before leaving home 
he had wound up his dukedom of lower Lorraine and sold his own 
domains of Bouillon and in the Ardennes to the bishop of Liége. 
Henry of Limbourg may already have succeeded him in his great fief.° 
The trouble they had had capturing Antioch aroused the greed of 
some of the crusading nobles, who did not like to have made such an 
effort in vain, and Raymond was soon disputing possession of the 
town with Bohemond. During the six months that the crusaders spent 
near Antioch trying to settle this question, though alleging that they 
were waiting for Alexius Comnenus whom they had asked to join 
them, and avoiding a march in the great heat (heat which killed many, 
including the legate, Adhémar), the crusade split up. Many knights 
and foot-soldiers, men such as Drogo of Nesle, Renard of Toul and 
Fulcher of Chartres, went to join Baldwin at Edessa. The 500 knights’ 
fiefs which made up the county of Edessa show what a drain this was 
on the fighting strength of the crusade. Others joined Bohemond; 
perhaps more than half the Normans who had come with him from 
Italy. Godfrey of Bouillon was making war on his brother’s behalf; 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles above all was trying to set up a small 
Provencal principality in the Apamea district, based on the 
strongholds of Albara and Marra. Here, too, a Provencal nucleus was 
to remain, under Peter of Narbonne, the bishop, although the 
numbers lost to the crusade here were few; when the army set off 
once more, a mere seven knights formed the garrison of Albara.° 
Was the expedition from the distant West going to disperse itself in 
northern Syria? This is what the rulers of Jerusalem, the Fatimids of 
Egypt, were counting on. They had opened negotiations with Byzan- 
tium, which also expected the crusade to disperse, and with the 
Franks themselves. Easterners saw the crusade as just one more 
Byzantine expedition, one which had checked Turkish expansion, but 
after the fall of Antioch, they thought, little more would be heard of 
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it. But the pilgrims in the crusading army did not feel like this. They 
had not left their homes, spent all they possessed and suffered so 
much merely to make Bohemond prince of Antioch and Raymond 
lord of Marra. They rose in revolt, and whether he liked it or not 
Raymond had to promise to move south. The crusaders left Antioch 
on 13 January 1099. 

Arab princelings on the crusaders’ route made agreements with 
them and supplied them with victuals. From Shaizar they moved 
south towards Tripoli, taking the future Krak des Chevaliers on the 
way. But Raymond was tempted again by the wealth of the prin- 
cipality of Tripoli, and the crusaders halted once more, this time 
beneath the walls of the little city of Arqa, which they besieged from 
14 February to 13 May 1099, while Provencal detachments took 
Margiye and Tortosa on the coast. Meanwhile Godfrey and Robert of 
Flanders, who had not joined the march south, were besieging Jabala, 
another coastal town. Chance brought them together outside Arqa, 
where with much dissension Godfrey and Tancred, till then on 
Raymond’s pay-roll, compelled the latter to abandon the siege of 
Arga and to leave without waiting for the basileus, whose arrival was 
promised for July. Peter Bartholomew had a vision, but it did no good 
and they had to set off once more. 

The Turks had quite recently lost Jerusalem, for the Egyptians had 
retaken it on 26 August 1098. The latter suggested to the crusaders 
that they should come in peace, as pilgrims. The barons rejected the 
suggestion, and decided to recapture the Holy City from its new 
masters. Freshly provisioned by the emirs of the coastal towns, they 
took Ramleh on 3 June 1099, and sent a hundred knights under 
Tancred and Baldwin of Bourcq to Bethlehem. The first of the holy 
towns was taken. On 7 June they reached Jerusalem and laid siege to 
it. By then the army numbered only 40,000 men, of whom 1,500 were 
knights and 20,000 infantry. All the barons were now penniless in 
spite of the care with which they had sold or pledged their lands 
before they set out, and no one but the count of Toulouse could pay 
the masons and carpenters who constructed the siege weapons. He 
was also able to take many impecunious knights onto his pay-roll.’ 
Good progress was made despite all difficulties: the lack of drinking 
water, of wood and of workmen who knew how to make the 
machines. Six Western ships put in at Jaffa, and captured it; the 
sailors worked as carpenters, and beams were found from the 
machines used the year before. Providence seemed indeed to be 
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favouring the crusaders, among whom religious enthusiasm was at its 
peak. On 14 July 1099 the assault of Jerusalem began, and on the I Sth, 
towards noon, Godfrey of Bouillon was one of the first to scramble 
onto the walls of the city. Two parts of the town were able to offer 
resistance for a time: the Haram al-Sherif enceinte (which included 
the Mosque of Omar, also called Qubbat al Sakhra, and the Temple of 
Solomon or Al-Aqsa Mosque), and the citadel, the Tower of David. 
The Haram enceinte was broken into and its defenders massacred, 
together with all the inhabitants who had taken refuge in the mosque. 
Tancred took Omar's Mosque and all its treasures; he tried to save 
the Arabs for ransom but his prisoners were all killed. The citadel 
surrendered on the evening of 15 July to Raymond of Saint-Gilles, 
who occupied it and promised to escort its garrison to Ascalon, which 
he did. The major part of the Moslem and Jewish population — the 
Christians had been expelled previously-was massacred by the 
victors, who had been infuriated by the insults hurled at the proces- 
sion they had made beneath the ramparts. 


Crisis of manpower 


The crusade had thus achieved its purpose: after five centuries of 
oppression,’ Jerusalem was freed from the Moslem yoke. But if this 
victory were to have any future, the Holy City’s defences must be 
organized. The problem was very difficult indeed: many of the 
barons — Robert of Normandy, Robert of Flanders, Eustace of Bou- 
logne, a good number of the Provencals —- were now perfectly ready to 
go home. After Godfrey of Bouillon had been given the governorship 
of the Holy Land, over 20,000 crusaders took the long road north. 
The forces remaining to Godfrey in Judaea and to Tancred in Samaria 
came to no more than 300 knights and 2,000 foot. The loss of the 
knights settled in northern Syria and of those who had died of hunger, 
plague or in battle made itself bitterly felt. People sometimes talk of 
the crusaders as if they were all landless knights and ruined peasants, 
claiming that the crusading exodus was due to an economic crisis 
caused by massive unemployment resulting from a new improved 
method of ploughing. It was sad for the kingdom of Jerusalem that 
there were in fact so few of such men. 

This lack of manpower continued for some years. An opportunity 
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of remedying it seemed to be offered by the supplementary crusades 
that set off at the news of the capture of Jerusalem. A crusade from 
Lombardy, reinforced by men from Germany, Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne, its numbers estimated by different authors at between 50,000 
and 160,000 men, arrived at Constantinople, where the basileus put 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles in charge of it. It was even more disorderly 
than the First Crusade, in which the council of magnates had exer- 
cised control after the legate Adhémar died, and it insisted on setting 
off north-west. It took Ankara from the Turks on 23 June 1101 but 
was utterly defeated near Amasea on about 5 August 1101. Only 3,000 
men escaped, including Raymond of Saint-Gilles, the counts of 
Burgundy and of Blois, and Conrad, the constable of the Empire. A 
consequence of this disaster was the destruction of two other armies: 
the excellent Burgundian force of 15,000 men led by Count William of 
Nevers and Auxerre was trying to move south-east by Ankara and 
Iconium; it was encircled and wiped out at Heraclea in August 1101." 
The less disciplined army of William of Poitiers, Welf of Bavaria and 
Ida, countess of Austria, encumbered with noncombatants and 
numbering altogether 60,000, was destroyed at almost the same spot 
at the beginning of September. William and Welf reached Antioch 
alone, Hugh of Vermandois, who had been with them, having died of 
his wounds. Almost none remained of the 200,000 men and women 
who had set off for Jerusalem. This disaster was a severe blow to 
Frankish Syria, where it might reasonably have been hoped that these 
multitudes would arrive unharmed and settle on part of the newly 
conquered lands. 

Another kind of shortage is pointed out by the chronicler Fulcher 
of Chartres, who reflects the anxieties of those about King Baldwin I, 
whose chaplain he was. This was the lack of horses. Innumerable 
knights had lost their mounts in the Anatolian desert or the Taurus 
mountain passes, from the heat of the Syrian summer, from hunger or 
in battle, and the plunder taken was not enough to remount them. 
Furthermore, the destruction of the supplementary crusades meant 
that although the survivors were good cavalry reinforcements, they 
could not be properly utilized, since they had arrived without horses 
and none could be got for them. As for the knights who came by sea, 
they did not bring their mounts with them. Baldwin I, wanting to 
strengthen his army, ordered his vassals to knight their squires, but 
only if they had the means to do so. The fighting strength of the 
Frankish army depended on its cavalry, the knights, but no one could 
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make knights without providing them with armour and mounts, and 
mounts strong enough to bear the weight of an armed knight at full 
charge. Thus Baldwin’s almost revolutionary measure could not be 
fully effective.'' Fulcher is at least as concerned, when narrating the 
course of a battle, with the number of horses captured as he is with 
the knights’ exploits or the number of men killed. In the fight in which 
Hugh of Tiberias was killed in 1106 there were 200 Damascenes killed 
‘and as many of their horses taken’’. Similarly in 1107 three knights 
were killed, which was very unfortunate, but, although the Egyptians 
took some horses from the Franks, the Franks took twice as many 
from them, which in the eyes of the narrator certainly ranked the 
engagement as a victory for the Christians.” 

Thus the First Crusade planted a Western colony on Syrian soil, 
but it left only a small number of knights and a few colonists in 
Palestine. Ahead of them lay a long struggle to maintain their hold 
while they waited for reinforcements, which could not come at all 
overland and only slowly by sea. 

Patriarch Gormond echoes this situation when he writes to the 
archbishop of Compostela, about 1120: 


We are besieged by Saracens from all parts: from Babylon in the east, from Ascalon in 
the west, from Assur (i.e. Tyre) on the sea-coast, from Damascus in the north. We are 
every day invaded, slaughtered, enslaved; beheaded, our corpses are the prey of beasts 
and birds; we are sold, like sheep on the market... . You will be moved in the depths of 
your heart by the unrivalled burden of the knights; they are, alas!, so few! What of the 
sufferings of the foot-soldiers? They are locked in the towers and in the walls of Jerusalem, 
and in the caves of the country.... Nobody, indeed, dares go for a mile or even less 
outside of the walls of Jerusalem and other places . . . because the Saracens are not afraid 
to approach nearly as far as the gates of Jerusalem." 


But newcomers were already arriving, and their increased numbers 
enabled Fulcher of Chartres to write his ‘colonial manifesto’ and to 
boast of the birth of a Frankish-Syrian nation." Till then, about 1120, 
the Franks stood fast through much suffering and hard fighting until 
their conquest was solidly enough held for the Latin kingdom to take 
firm root. 


CHAPTER 2 


1099-1154, Kings of Babylon, Asia or Jerusalem? 


Ascalon 


The First Crusade was over and two of the barons had already begun 
their slow journey home, while Godfrey of Bouillon and his lieutenant 
Tancred, to whom the defence of the Holy Places had been entrusted, 
were beginning to group its dependent cantons around Jerusalem. The 
port of Jaffa was taken, and so was Ramleh. Tancred and Eustace of 
Boulogne had just added Nablus, whose defenders yielded without 
resistance, when Godfrey warned them of the imminence of an 
Egyptian attack; the army sent by the Fatimid caliph to relieve 
Jerusalem was at Ascalon, preparing to march on the Holy City. But 
it came too late or too soon; the crusade had not broken up past 
recall. Although Robert of Normandy and Raymond of Toulouse at 
first refused to go to Godfrey’s assistance, for they thought he only 
wanted them to help take some fortress, and they had fulfilled their 
vows and were concentrating on their return, as soon as they realized 
the danger they immediately rallied the army of Lorraine and Flan- 
ders. They surprised the Egyptian army at dawn under the walls of 
Ascalon on 12 August 1099, charged, scattered and annihilated it. 
They at once laid siege to the town, and the Egyptians, remembering 
in terror the massacre at Jerusalem, had no thought but surrender. 
Knowing that they could trust Raymond of Saint-Gilles, both from his 
recent acceptance of the surrender of the men in the Tower of David, 
and from the account of him given by Ascalon merchants who used to 
trade in Languedoc ports before the crusade,’ they offered to sur- 
render Ascalon to him. Raymond accepted their offer, in the hope that 
he might create the principality he wanted around Ascalon and 
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towards Egypt. But Godfrey took offence at the sight of the banner of 
Toulouse on the ramparts and demanded that the town be given to 
him as a dependency of Jerusalem. Raymond was furious at what he 
saw as an unjustifiable demand by a baron who had simply been 
appointed to guard the Holy Sepulchre; he and the equally angry 
counts of Flanders and Normandy at once raised the siege and sent a 
message to the men of Ascalon telling them to defend themselves. 
Going north, he besieged Arsuf, which was about to yield when 
Godfrey again appeared and demanded it for himself. Once again 
Raymond told the inhabitants to resist, and went away. Godfrey 
wanted to attack him for this treachery towards himself, but was 
dissuaded. 


The direction of Frankish expansion 


Raymond’s attitude is not hard to understand, although its effect was 
harmful since Ascalon remained in Egyptian hands till 1153. He had 
had to renounce Antioch, Marra and Arqa, and had been ejected from 
the citadel of Jerusalem; it must have seemed as if he was never to be 
allowed to create his princedom in the East. Godfrey of Bouillon’s 
claims must have seemed to him quite unfounded: the duke of lower 
Lorraine was merely the present lord of Jerusalem, and probably only 
its temporary lord, the man they had appointed to protect the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre after they had set it free. There was as yet no 
kingdom of Jerusalem, not merely because some of the clergy were 
against this but because no one knew what territory would in fact 
come under Godfrey’s rule. The imprecise nature of the titles of the 
first Frankish lords in Syria makes this clear. There was not yet any 
idea of restricting the conquest to Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, Phoenicia 
and Syria around Antioch, or even to the inner Syria of Apamea and 
Homs, and upper Mesopotamia round Edessa. The future counts of 
Tripoli called themselves “‘commanders of the Christian army in 
Asia”;’ the future counts of Edessa and princes of Antioch tried to 
extend their rule to northern Mesopotamia. The success of the 
crusade encouraged all kinds of hopes, and although the first wave 
might be spent, others were on the way and the momentarily lost 
impetus would soon be regained. The ‘king of the Latin people of 
Jerusalem”, as Baldwin I is described in some deeds, was only 
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pausing for the time being in this small Palestinian town. This makes 
the attitude of the patriarchs Daimbert and Stephen of Chartres easier 
to understand. They wanted the sovereign to conquer Ascalon, the 
key to Egypt, or Damascus, that of inner Syria, the way to Baghdad, 
and so set free their patriarchal town and their proper domain. It was 
perfectly natural that Jerusalem, a holy city, should belong to its 
church, like Bethlehem or Nazareth. Baldwin I did in fact consider 
conquering Egypt; in 1104 he granted to Genoa one third of Babylon, 
that is, Cairo, and three of the best casals in Egypt, from the day 
when he should conquer that land.’ He was even described in 1103 as 
“king of Babylon and Asia’’.‘ 

Reality, for lack of the still awaited reinforcements, was more 
modest. Godfrey made every effort to take Arsuf, but had to raise the 
siege. Much more urgent than fresh conquests was the task of giving 
Jerusalem room to breathe and ensuring its food supply. From Nablus 
Tancred went to take Tiberias and Beisan, clearing the Moslems out 
of Galilee. Godfrey sought to impose his protectorate on the Saracens 
of Judaea, from Hebron to Caesarea. He blockaded Arsuf, which on 
25 March 1100 eventually agreed to pay tribute to one of his knights, 
Robert of Apulia. Jaffa was repaired and fortified and its port opened 
to merchants bringing foodstuffs to the Holy Land from Christian 
countries, and to pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. Ascalon, Caes- 
area and Acre in their turn offered an annual payment of 5,000 
bezants,’ while districts in the interior undertook to bring their 
products to Jerusalem in exchange for a promise from the Franks that 
they would no longer hinder their trade. The Moslems resigned 
themselves to accepting the Latins in future as nothing worse than 
highwaymen; the Latins acknowledged their former enemies’ right to 
stay alive, if they paid tribute. But they did not intend to stop at that. 

A number of tasks lay ahead of the first Latin rulers of Jerusalem: 
they needed to reduce the Moslem enclaves in their lands, to suppress 
the nests of pirates and robéeurs in the wealthy Fatimid ports along 
the coast, to guard the southern frontier against Bedouin attack, and 
to defend Christian Palestine against assaults from Damascus and 
Egypt, while waiting to take the offensive against these places, the 
traditional objects of Frankish expansion. As practical as the early 
Capetians, who, so far from forgetting the rights over Lorraine they 
had inherited from the Carolingians, turned at once to protecting 
themselves against their own vassals, the kings of Jerusalem post- 
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poned their ambitious plans in order to put their land into a state of 
defence. 


Egypt 


The greatest danger threatening Jerusalem was the Cairo caliphate. 
The Fatimids could not let Palestine go. Like the Pharaohs, the 
Ptolemies, the Mamluks, like Mohammed Ali, the masters of Egypt 
considered Syria to be a dependency of their empire. Campaign 
followed upon campaign. The defeat at Ascalon in 1099 had left the 
Egyptian army useless; in May 1101 al-Afdal, vizier of Cairo, sent a 
new division to Ascalon, and reinforced it. This was both for the 
reconquest of Jerusalem and for the protection of the Egyptian-held 
ports. In September the Frankish intelligence service learned that this 
force was about to take the field. Baldwin I gathered his troops, which 
amounted to 260 knights and 900 foot after some of the squires had 
been knighted, and engaged the Egyptians in the plain of Ramleh on 7 
and 8 September 1101; he suffered heavy losses but put the enemy to 
flight. 

In May 1102, 20,000 Egyptians arrived at Ascalon. Not being aware 
of their numbers, Baldwin hastened to meet them with only a small 
force, and in spite of prodigies of valour the second battle of Ramleh 
on 17 May was a disaster. Such knights as survived took shelter in 
Ramleh, where the garrison of fifteen knights was already threatened 
by the events of the previous few days. Baldwin’s life was saved by 
the speed of his horse and by an Arab emir whose wife he had once 
returned to him when she had been captured in a raid. Whilst the 
town was being taken by assault and all his companions slain, 
including survivors of the crusade in Anatolia such as the counts of 
Burgundy and of Blois, the king managed to reach Jaffa by sea. Three 
of his knights, Lithard of Cambrai, Gothman of Brussels and the 
viscount of Jaffa, went to Jerusalem where they restored some 
courage to the terrified inhabitants. Baldwin had found Hugh of 
Tiberias’ eighty knights at Arsuf when he passed through that town; 
at Jerusalem were gathered ‘‘the knights and anyone else who could 
get a horse or a mare’’, some ninety of them, with 200 foot-soldiers.° 
In spite of the land and sea blockade which the Egyptians were 
maintaining so closely that Godric the Englishman had had to sail 
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during a storm to avoid them when he took Baldwin to Jaffa, all these 
troops entered Jaffa; and a large fleet arrived bringing pilgrims, some 
of them knights, which also reinforced the Christian army. They made 
an unexpected sortie on 27 May 1102 and flung the Egyptians back. 
Other Frankish troops came south from northern Syria under Tancred 
and Baldwin of Bourcg, and after this Baldwin I was strong enough to 
go in September 1102 and make a demonstration against Ascalon. 
The authorities in Cairo tried once again in 1103, but only sent their 
fleet to besiege Jaffa, the main body of besiegers being stationed at 
Ascalon. The prospect of the king’s arrival in September was enough 
to make the Fatimids, whose generals were at odds with each other, 
raise anchor and go. The wearied Egyptians made no new attempt the 
following year, but in August 1105 they sent an excellent army to 
Ascalon, and obtained help from Damascus as well. A chance event 
gave warning of their presence, and at the third battle of Ramleh on 
27 August 1105 Baldwin’s army crushed that of the Moslem alliance. 
Learning from experience, the Egyptians decided to send no more 
large expeditions, which the Franks became aware of too quickly, and 
they gave up their attempts to take Jerusalem. There was an attack on 
it during the siege of Tyre in 1123, but this was probably meant as a 
diversion. They contented themselves with reinforcing the garrison of 
Ascalon, which in future was relieved twice a year; it sent out smaller 
expeditions with limited objectives: attacks upon convoys along the 
pilgrim routes, seizure of peasants and of crops.’ In 1106 a force went 
to make a demonstration beneath the walls of Jaffa; the castellan 
Roger of Rozoy suffered a defeat and the men from Ascalon took 
advantage of it to destroy Chastel Arnaud, and took captive Geoffrey 
of David’s tower, its castellan. The following year they tried to 
bring off a similar success at Hebron, but King Baldwin defeated 
them. In 1110 the garrison of Ascalon made a demonstration against 
Jerusalem, hoping to surprise it. Then the governor of Ascalon made 
an agreement with the king and even allowed a body of Franks into 
the town, and there was a short respite. But in July 1111 the people 
revolted and killed these 300 Franks; Baldwin arrived, but too late. 
Instead of becoming a vassal emirate Ascalon remained a thorn in the 
Franks’ side. In 1113 the Egyptians took advantage of a Frankish 
defeat to raid the suburbs of Jerusalem; in 1115 they besieged Jaffa. 
In 1118 a large Damascene and Fatimid force concentrated at 
Ascalon, presenting a more serious threat. This time Baldwin II 
gathered all his troops and contained the enemy for three months; 
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then the campaign suddenly ceased. The Turks’ capture of the king, 
like all the kingdom’s periods of weakness, encouraged the govern- 
ment in Cairo, and it laid strong siege to Jaffa; but the constable and 
bayle, that is, regent, Eustace Garnier, fell upon the Egyptians and 
totally defeated them in the battle of Ibelin on 29 May 1123. 

The Egyptian fleet was an added menace. In 1126 for example it 
threatened every port along the coast and attempted a landing near 
Beirut, which was repulsed. Between 1150 and 1159 it attacked every 
coastal town in the kingdom at least once. 

For these reasons the country remained empty around Jaffa, 
Jerusalem and Hebron. It was difficult for pilgrims to travel, and 
farmers hesitated to bring their products into the towns for sale. The 
men in Ascalon had a long reach: in 1124 they burned La Mahomerie, 
half way to Nablus. The Franks then decided to reduce the area that 
lay open to attack; in 1132-1133 the citizens of Jerusalem relieved 
Chastel Arnaud (Beit Nuba),® and in 1137 King Fulk built the castle of 
Gibelin westward of Hebron. Later, in 1144, the castle of Yebna, or 
Ibelin, was built to cover Jaffa, and that of Blanchegarde protected 
the Jerusalem road. The series of sudden attacks by the Egyptians on 
the one hand and by the small garrisons of these four castles and the 
towns of Ramleh and Lydda on the other continued unchanged, but in 
future the kingdom did not run the risk of losing its capital or Jaffa 
through having to send the main part of its forces to deal with an 
unexpected Egyptian cavalry raid. 

There was still no chance of carrying the war into Egypt, for 
Ascalon blocked the way, but the Franks were not content simply to 
stay on the defensive and repel Fatimid attacks. Early in 1118 
Baldwin I made a dangerously bold raid, though it was carefully 
prepared and he had Bedouin help, across the Tih desert; he took the 
town of Farama without a fight and reached the Nile. It was on his 
way back from this expedition that the king died at el-Arish, near the 
lagoon that still bears his name, Sebkhat Bardawil. 


The conquest of the coast 


The Frankish kings had also to capture the Fatimid ports one after 
another. Their main problem was that the Egyptian fleet ruled the sea; 
as long as Jaffa was the Franks’ only port, any convoy of less than 
five ships ran great risk from pirates. Right up till Tyre fell in 1124 the 
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fleets based on this port “like the pirates, very often opposed our 
Christian pilgrims”.” The garrison of Tyre also made raids by land, as 
did that of Ascalon, until the fort of Toron, built in 1105, compelled it 
to restrict its activities. Indeed, the kings of Jerusalem thought very 
early about giving their kingdom an outlet to the sea; nor were they 
blind to the trading wealth laid up in the old Phoenician cities. There 
was at first no clearly defined idea as to what this outlet should be; 
the early sovereigns had no prearranged schemes either for the 
constitutions or for the boundaries of their kingdom. In 1100 Godfrey 
of Bouillon considered taking Tripoli, well north of Jerusalem; it did 
not fall until 1109, when it was taken by Bertrand of Saint-Gilles, the 
Provencal count of Tripoli. 

In order to take these cities the kings of Jerusalem had to ensure 
that they had sufficient naval assistance to counter Egyptian 
superiority at sea, at least for the time being. This need led to the 
foundation of the Italian colonies in the Holy Land. The merchant 
republics of Italy promised their assistance in return for being granted 
an autonomous area in each of the conquered towns. The first such 
treaty was agreed in 1100 between Godfrey and a Venetian fleet in 
Jaffa. The Venetians promised their assistance from 24 June to 15 
August in exchange for the promise of a church and a market in all 
the towns the Franks should conquer, and one third of each town 
taken by their own fleet and the Jerusalem army acting together. If 
they took Tripoli, it would be held by the Venetians alone, after a 
fifty-fifty division of plunder. Lastly, Godfrey renounced all rights to 
cargo or wreckage from Venetian ships driven ashore. A similar 
treaty was made before each attack on ports along the coast. In July 
1100 an expedition set off to besiege Acre, but Godfrey died on 18 
July, and it was decided to begin by besieging Cayphas, which was 
chiefly inhabited by Jews, who at that time held a near monopoly of 
Mediterranean trade. Cayphas held out almost a month and fell at the 
end of August. The following year a Genoese fleet came bringing 
pilgrims; a treaty was made and siege laid to Arsuf in April 1101. It 
surrendered at once and its inhabitants were removed to Ascalon, as 
had been agreed. Caesarea came next; the Frankish and Genoese 
army took it by assault, slaughtered its entire population, and divided 
up the enormous booty. The Genoese share included a vase which 
became famous; it was thought to be the Holy Grail, and inspired a 
whole cycle of chansons. Baldwin kept the emir and the cadi, ‘‘more 
for profit than out of kindness” as Fulcher of Chartres neatly puts it 
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(p. 403). From south of Acre to Ascalon the coast now belonged to 
the Franks. 

Baldwin I had no fleet when in 1103 he tried to take Acre, which 
with Laodicea and Tripoli was the best port of the whole Syrian 
coastline. He gave up the attempt when Egyptian reinforcements 
arrived by sea, but tried again and succeeded the following year, this 
time with a fleet from Genoa. Acre was forced to capitulate on 26 
May 1104. The Franks now held the whole of the Palestinian coast, 
properly so called, but Baldwin wanted to take the last Fatimid 
strongholds; the Provencals had taken Jebail in 1104, and from north 
to south the remaining Fatimid enclave only consisted of Beirut, 
Sidon and Tyre. Baldwin attacked Sidon in 1108, after a demon- 
stration against it in 1106 which had been supported by an English 
fleet, but Egyptian vessels gained the upper hand over the Italians and 
forced Baldwin to raise the siege. The following year ships came as 
usual from Genoa; they and the king besieged Tripoli on behalf of 
Bertrand, son of Raymond of Saint-Gilles. The siege of Beirut came 
next; after three months the town fell partly by surrender, partly by 
assault. 

In 1110 a fleet arrived from very distant parts under the command 
of Sigurd (Jorsalafahrir) king of Norway. Together with Venetians 
under the doge Ordelafo Falieri, the Norwegians helped Baldwin I to 
take Sidon on 4 December 1110. In 1111 the king had only a few 
Byzantine ships to help him, and an attack on Sidon by the Damas- 
cene Turks made him raise his siege of Tyre in April 1112. All 
Baldwin could do to hold Tyre in check was to build the fortress of 
Scandelion in 1116. While his successor Baldwin II was a prisoner in 
1123 and 1124, the constable William of Bures and Gormond of 
Picquigny the patriarch resolved, following their victory over the 
Fatimids at Ibelin, to take Tyre. Until then it had been defended by the 
Egyptian-Damascene alliance. The Fatimids had expelled their allies 
in 1122, but at the approach of the Franks they ceded the town to the 
Damascenes. A large Venetian fleet now approaching Syria began the 
operation by wiping out the Egyptian fleet at the naval battle of 
Ascalon on 30 May 1123 and capturing some merchant ships. It was 
next decided to besiege either Ascalon or Tyre; they chose Tyre by 
lot, and the Venetians, in happy possession of a treaty exacted from 
the regents of Jerusalem, blockaded it by sea while the barons of 
Jerusalem and the count of Tripoli besieged it by land from 15 
February to 7 July 1124. The Turkish garrison made sorties, Egyp- 
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tians from Ascalon and Damascenes made diversionary attacks, but 
none of this could break the Franks’ hold. Intervention by the atabeg 
of Damascus produced a capitulation which drew protests from all 
the ordinary fighting men, for they wanted plunder; but the in- 
habitants were allowed to depart with their goods to Moslem ter- 
ritory. There were now no Moslem possessions left on the coast. 


The interior 


Very little is known about the reduction of the interior. We hear now 
and then about policing operations carried out against a pillaging 
tribe, like those led by Baldwin I in 1101 against Arabs of the Ramleh 
district and in 1103 against the robbers who exacted payment from 
travellers passing through the narrow gorge of Pierre-Encise, in which 
he was seriously wounded. But often a more or less verbal sub- 
mission was considered enough, usually symbolized by payment of 
tribute. Thus the castle of Bouquiau, or Bacades or Bokehel, was not 
taken until very late from the Arab tribe who held this strong position 
in the mountains of Acre. They fell back a little towards Jacob’s Ford 
when driven out by ‘King Baldwin’ (Baldwin III?).'° Operations of 
this sort were often commanded by the individual lords concerned; it 
was however a royal army that besieged the fortress of Belhasan (Bel 
Hacem) near Sidon, before which the patriarch Gormond of Picqui- 
gny died in 1127/1128." 

It was in the same region of Sidon and Beirut, where Frankish rule 
was only established slowly, that in October 1125 the king built the 
castle of Mount Glavian in order to ensure the submission of the 
Moslem villagers in the environs of Beirut, who “till then refused to 
pay the taxes due from their villages’’.'” In this district Moslem rulers 
lived in touch with Franks, refrained from provoking them by un- 
necessary raids, and no doubt paid them occasional tribute. One such 
emir possessed a stronghold in a cavern known as the Cave of Tyron, 
not far from the Litani, and the Franks in Sidon did not disturb him. 
No doubt he was more trouble to the Moslems in Damascus, for they 
came and took his stronghold in November 1133. This alarmed the 
Sidonians, who sent out a reprisal force in 1134. In any event, the 
fortress was in Frankish hands before 1165." 

The best known instance of the often friendly relations between 
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Franks and local Arab lords is that of the Mungidhite emirs of 
Shaizar on the middle Orontes, recorded in the memoirs of one of 
them, Usama, who wrote Instruction by examples. A member of 
another Arab family wrote its history, an interesting example of those 
emirs who held their small princedoms fast against all eventualities, in 
spite of the invasions and conquests which fill the annals of Syria. 
This was Salih ibn Yahya who wrote in the sixteenth century, using 
the archives of his ancestors the Bohtor emirs, who held the lordship 
of Gharb in the hill country behind Beirut. They held their own only a 
few kilometres from the Frankish lordship for over fifty years; 
friendly relations and sudden attacks occurred turn and turn about, 
with truces constantly expiring and being renewed. Indeed, it was 
while the Bohtors and their warriors were attending a feast at Beirut 
castle after a truce had expired that the Franks attacked their ter- 
ritory. They harried it ruthlessly and slew the Bohtors either at Beirut 
or on their way home. It was probably then that Gharb was annexed. 
Saladin later restored his inheritance to the only member of the 
family who survived the massacre; he had escaped death by hiding in 
some bushes. This act of treachery, the last of a series of long 
contacts, some friendly, some hostile, occurred in 1160 and was 
probably therefore the responsibility of the Frankish lord Walter II 
Brisebarre. A little further south the emirate of the Schouf, 
established in about 1145 to keep watch on the lordship of Sidon, also 
fell into the hands of the Franks." 


The Bedouin 


A similarly neighbourly relationship developed between the Franks in 
Jerusalem and the Bedouin tribes of Transjordan and Arabia Petraea. 
The Frankish kings sent out punitive raids intended to produce not 
total submission but a certain respect for their territory. They tried to 
prevent the Bedouin entering into alliance with their powerful cousins 
in Damascus or Egypt, ‘and even sought their assistance against the 
latter, and against the caravans which crossed the Frankish-Bedouin 
lands on their way from Damascus to Cairo or Mecca. Baldwin I no 
sooner arrived in Jerusalem than he led a daring expedition in 1100, 
with Arab converts as guides, from Hebron to the shores of the Dead 
Sea, along the Wadi Araba and as far as the Wadi Musa and Mount 
Hor, laying waste the Moslem villages.’ 
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Not long afterwards he stormed an Arab encampment east of the 
Jordan. At last the Arabs appealed to Tughtekin, the ruler of 
Damascus, who ordered one of his officers to take a detachment of 
cavalry and establish a fortress in this no man’s land upon which 
Bedouin resistance could be based. Baldwin was told of this by local 
Christians, and he went down in 1107 towards the Valley of Moses, 
the Wadi Musa, and managed to put the Turks to flight without 
breaking his truce with Damascus: a Syrian priest, Theodore, went to 
the Moslems and warned them that a large Frankish army was on its 
way, and they retreated. The Franks made a number of sudden strikes 
against caravans from Arabia and Egypt, from which they returned 
loaded with plunder and often too with alliances agreed with Arab 
chieftains. One such was the agreement made with Abu Imran Fadl, 
one of the Abu Tayi, still one of the great tribes of Arabia, who went 
to and fro a good deal between the Frankish and Arab camps; another 
was made with the Bedouin who helped the Franks plunder a caravan 
in 1112. Later on Baldwin made a major expedition into Arabia 
Petraea. He built a fortress there called Montreal — Mount Royal - “‘so 
as more effectively to conquer the land of the Arabs, and so that 
merchants shall no longer be able to cross the region without the 
king’s permission and safeconduct, as well as to provide warning of 
enemy ambushes and incursions’. The following year the king led an 
expedition as far as the Red Sea, when the castles of Aila and of the 
Valley of Moses, apparently contemporary with each other, may have 
been built." 

Thus the Bedouin were kept in submission. They were quite able to 
defend themselves when they liked, as did those who defeated the 
Franks from Tiberias in 1119, but they usually preferred to pay 
tribute and move peaceably about with their herds, as these same Abu 
Tayi did when they were threatened with reprisals.'’ Moreover, with 
Bedouin help the Franks closed the routes between Egypt and Syria 
and between Arabia and Syria to all caravans that would not pay the 
king of Jerusalem and the lord of Outre-Jourdain the dues that they 
demanded. The Frankish king could turn the whole trading activity of 
Damascus on or off as he pleased, for he was master of the castles in 
Transjordan that controlled the Darb al-Hajj, the pilgrim route, that 
is, Ahamant and after 1142 the Kerak of Moab, and of the castles in 
Arabia Petraea: Montreal, Aila, the Valley of Moses and Salt, the 
ancient Petra. 
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There had always been uninterrupted war between the Franks and the 
Egyptians, but not between the kingdoms of Jerusalem and of 
Damascus, the nearest of the Seljugq Turkish states of the interior. For 
the masters of Damascus, Judaea and Samaria were distant lands, 
which were not even important commercially to the great merchants 
of the Damascus bazaar. They were not much concerned even at the 
fall of the ports of Acre or Caesarea or Cayphas. Damascus’ real 
outlets to the sea were, as the Sicilian Arab Idrisi reminds us, Tripoli 
and Tyre; Beirut had no direct link with Damascus until the road 
joining them was built at the end of the nineteenth century. Thus the 
atabeg Tughtekin did make some attempts to defend Tripoli’® and did 
not hesitate to take the field to break the blockade of Tyre. It was due 
to him that it did not fall till 1124. Until that date it was still possible 
to pass, in spite of the Frankish garrison of Toron which exacted tolls 
from caravans. But basically Palestine and Phoenicia were outside 
the Damascene sphere of interest. Moreover, whereas the Fatimids 
had held Damascus till 1076 and had even tried to take Baghdad in 
1058, the Seljuqs who replaced them never tried to conquer the 
coastal towns, although they did unite Jerusalem to their great Syrian 
empire. The coastal towns, and very soon Jerusalem again, remained 
in the hands of the caliphs of Cairo, whom the Seljuqs hated not only 
as being Arabs, not Turks, but as being Shiites, not Sunnites. Thus, 
neither the Seljuq king Duqagq, who reigned from 1095 to 1104, nor his 
atabeg Tughtekin, who succeeded him and founded the Burid dynasty 
under cover of a smokescreen of Seljuq princes, ever tried to stop the 
Franks ousting these heretics. At the very most they supplied 
mercenaries at a high rate of pay to slow down any particularly 
worrying Christian advance. 

What really troubled the princes of Damascus was that the Franks 
advanced beyond the borders of Judaea and Samaria. It took Tancred 
only a few weeks to invade Galilee, occupy Tiberias and fortify 
Beisan. From there with his eighty knights he led raids into Damas- 
cene territory, and Godfrey of Bouillon came and helped him subdue 
the Arab emir of the Terre de Suéte, the ancient Gaulanitis or Sawad, 
east of the Lake of Tiberias. The Norman prince soon made it clear 
that he meant to compel Duqaq to surrender Damascus; Duqaq 
beheaded Tancred’s envoys; in 1100 Tancred and Godfrey devastated 
the country between Tiberias and Damascus. It was after these 
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hostilities that Duqaq tried to surprise Baldwin on his way down the 
coast to take possession of Jerusalem. Baldwin, warned by the Arabs 
of Tripoli, drew Duqaq on by pretending to flee, and routed him near 
Nahr al Kalb in October 1101. When Dugaq died, his second-in- 
command Tughtekin replaced him by his brother Baktash, but soon 
overthrew him. Baldwin I welcomed the young prince by way of 
opposing Tughtekin, but made no attempt to restore him to his throne. 
Franks and Damascenes continued to dispute possession of the Terre 
de Suéte; Baldwin built Chateau Baudouin, Qasr Bardawil, in it, but 
Tughtekin surprised and took it almost at once in 1105. The aerial 
photograph reproduced by Deschamps shows the lay-out of the 
castle, surrounded by the blocks of stone that were thrown down into 
the nearby gorges when it was destroyed. But the Franks did not give 
up their attempts on this region; Hugh of Saint-Omer, the new prince 
of Galilee, was killed in 1106 as he was bringing back plunder from 
the Sawad. His successor Gervase of Basoches was unable to prevent 
the Damascenes taking a castle near Tiberias in 1106; Baldwin arrived 
in time to save Tiberias itself and to force the Turks to agree to a 
truce. This petty war soon broke out afresh; Gervase was taken and 
his army destroyed in an ambush in May 1108. Baldwin refused to 
cede the principality of Galilee, Acre and Cayphas to the Damascenes 
as a ransom for his vassal, whom they tortured. In this same year 
1108 agreement was at last reached between the Franks and the 
Damascenes over division of the harvests of the Terre de Suéte, but 
Tughtekin returned into this district in 1111 to break the blockade of 
Tyre, and he took the Frankish stronghold of the Caves of Habis 
Jaldak. Another castle was offered him in 1113 in exchange for Habis, 
but he would not make the exchange. 

It was during this year 1113 that the kingdom was in the greatest dan- 
ger, both from the Damascenes and from the Seljuq sultanate of Persia. 
Tughtekin, constantly uneasy about the Frankish raids on his lands, 
summoned Mawdud, the governor of Mosul, to his aid. Baldwin I was 
foolish enough to march against this large army, which had just 
besieged Tiberias and laid waste Mount Tabor, without waiting to 
collect all his forces. He was drawn into an ambush and totally 
defeated at Sinn al-Nabra on 28 June 1113. Fortunately the Frankish 
cavalry was able to rally, troops came up from Antioch and Tripoli, 
and pilgrims were beginning to come ashore in Syria. The Christians 
were besieged for a month, while the enemy ravaged Galilee and took 
Nablus, but then they recovered the upper hand and expelled the 
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Turks from the country. The danger was over, for Tughtekin was 
suspected of having had his ally assassinated, and from that time 
onward he mistrusted the sultan of Persia and was eager to persuade 
the Franks to remain neutral, if a Seljuq army should arrive. In 1115 
he even made an alliance of mutual defence with Baldwin I and the 
prince of Antioch against Bursuqi, the new ruler of Mosul. 

In 1119, however, Tughtekin reverted to the Moslem side and 
broke the truce; he demanded that the revenue from the land of 
Galaad and from all the territory east of the Jordan should be paid to 
Damascus as before. Besides this, he made an alliance with the 
Egyptians. As we have seen, the campaign ended in a twofold retreat, 
and Baldwin II took advantage of it to sack Deraa and recapture 
Habis Jaldak. In 1121 the Damascenes pillaged Galilee, which pro- 
voked Baldwin to raid deeply into Galaad, where he took Gerasa and 
razed its fort. The Franks laid waste this same district again in 1123. 
The siege of Tyre then began; Tughtekin had obtained the protec- 
torate of this town, and he made several diversionary attacks into 
Galilee in 1124, but without success. 


Campaigns in the north 


Until this period the kings of Jerusalem remained on the defensive. 
As supreme heads of the Franks in Syria they could not fail to be 
concerned with what happened in the states in the north, the prin- 
cipality of Antioch and the counties of Edessa and of Tripoli, just 
as the prince of Antioch and the count of Edessa had been concerned 
about the fate of Jerusalem when they went to help Baldwin I after 
his defeats at Ramleh in 1102 and at Sinn al-Nabra in 1113. Baldwin 
established his pre-eminence at the time of the siege of Tripoli in 1109 
when the northern princes, at odds with each other, accepted his 
arbitration. 

In 1110 Mawdud, atabeg of Mosul, took charge of all the Moslem 
forces intended to expel the Franks from Syria. Baldwin I had gone to 
the help of his vassal, the count of Edessa, and had brought Tancred 
into the Frankish coalition. The blockade of Aleppo which followed 
this reconciliation led the sultan to send a second counter-crusade in 
1111; Baldwin hastened once more to help the great barons of the 
north, and Mawdud had to retreat again. In 1113, therefore, he 
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directed his campaign against Jerusalem. His victory at Sinn al-Nabra 
gave him an initial advantage that he failed to make use of. In 1115 
another army took the field, under Bursugi; this time Baldwin I 
formed Moslem and Frankish princes into a coalition against him, and 
Roger, prince of Antioch, wiped out the Moslems of Iraq at Tell- 
Danith. 

Baldwin I made use of the two-year respite this gave him for his 
campaigns in Transjordan, Arabia Petraea and Egypt; and Baldwin II 
for his struggle against the Egyptian and Damascene alliance. But 
Ilghazi, a Turcoman emir belonging to the Ortoqid family, the previous 
possessors of Jerusalem, defeated and killed Roger at the battle of the 
Bloody Field, Ager sanguinis, on 28 June 1119. The entire army of 
Antioch was slaughtered. Like his predecessor, Baldwin IJ went 
north, where he ruled as prince of Antioch for four years. He saved 
the principality by his victory at Tell-Danith on 14 August 1119, and 
retook the lost strongholds in annual campaigns from 1120 to 1123. 
He also had to take charge of Edessa, whose count Joscelin had been 
taken prisoner in 1122. In this region, however, Baldwin was am- 
bushed and made captive. He was imprisoned in the fortress of 
Kharput from 18 April 1123 to June 1124. Some Armenians brought 
off a bold and risky plan which freed Baldwin, and Joscelin briefly 
and gave them control of the castle; Joscelin managed to get to 
Antioch in disguise, using unfrequented ways, but did not find 
Baldwin there, for his Ortogqid enemy Balak retook Kharput and him 
with it. Then Joscelin did Baldwin’s work in the north, until the day 
came when Balak was killed going to the relief of Tyre, and Baldwin 
II set free. He went at once to besiege Aleppo with help from Moslem 
princes, but in January 1125 was forced to raise the siege by Bursuqi, 
ruler of Mosul. Baldwin returned to Jerusalem but was called back to 
Antioch in May by Bursugqi’s arrival there. At the battle of Azaz, King 
Baldwin crushed the entire allied Moslem forces of Syria and Iraq, 
and took so much plunder that he was able to redeem the hostages 
left in pledge for his ransom. 

Now Baldwin turned his attention to the crusaders’ original aims. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem was securely established and in no danger 
from any future attacks. It was time to go on to the second stage of 
the crusade: conquest of other Moslem lands. Egypt was hard to 
reach because Ascalon stood in the way; a reconnaissance showed 
that it was holding firm, and there was no Christian fleet available to 
take part in a siege. Baldwin II decided to try an attack upon 
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Damascus itself, with more men than Tancred had had when he tried 
to take it in 1100. He relied mainly on surprise, and therefore 
assembled his troops beyond the Jordan, in the Terre de Suéte. The 
troops from western Judaea went via Beisan, those from Galilee and 
Phoenicia went with the king to the north of Mount Tabor, and those 
from Jerusalem went through the Transjordan.” They travelled fast 
through the Deraa region and the country east of Mount Hermon and 
emerged on the Damascus plain. Dumbfounded, Tughtekin hurriedly 
gathered troops, and on 25 January 1126 he blocked the Franks’ way 
to his capital at Tell al-Saqhab. He forced them back at first, but then 
they put the Damascene army to flight, massacred the town militia 
and took possession of all the enemy’s baggage. Damascus waited for 
the Franks to appear under its walls, but Baldwin, considering that 
although he had won a battle, he was still in the heart of enemy 
country, and that the surprise had failed, returned to Jerusalem. He 
left there again for the north, where he helped the count of Tripoli to 
take Rafaniya on 31 March 1126. 

This outburst of Christian expansionism alarmed Bursuqi, who 
returned to Syria and raised the siege of Homs, which was under 
attack from Tripoli. Baldwin II had to hurry back to Antioch; Bursuqi 
and he made a peace treaty with respect to Aleppo. The atabeg was 
killed by an Assassin on 26 November 1126, which freed Baldwin 
from further anxiety about attack from Mosul; all the more so 
because at about the same period Bohemond II, son of Bohemond, 
arrived to take over the principality of Antioch, and brought 
considerable reinforcements. He married Alice, the king’s daughter, 
and applied himself with great energy to the defence of Antioch. 


Designs on Damascus: Zengi, Nur al-Din, the Second Crusade 


Baldwin II then turned again to the conquest of Damascus. Profiting 
by the experience of 1126, he decided to call for a new crusade, and 
sent Hugh of Payns, the founder of the Templars, to make an appeal 
in the West in 1128. This mission, however, was not very successful. 
Meanwhile Baldwin and his son-in-law Fulk of Anjou opened nego- 
tiations with the fanatical Assassins, as the older authors called them, 
the followers of the imam Ismail. They, with the help of the vizier 
Abu Ali Tahir, a Persian like themselves, had taken effective control 
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of Damascus, and occupied the stronghold of Banyas on the Frankish 
frontier. Tughtekin’s death enabled the Assassins to extend their 
activities; in the end they made an alliance with the Franks and 
offered to give them Damascus in exchange for Tyre. Baldwin agreed, 
and everything was ready when Buri, Tughtekin’s son, discovered 
what was happening. He acted at once and massacred the Assassins 
in Damascus; those in Banyas took fright and handed it over to 
Baldwin in 1129. The Frankish army mustered none the less; includ- 
ing the contingents from Tripoli, Antioch and Edessa, it numbered 
about 20,000 men. It November 1129 it reached the outskirts of 
Damascus. Unfortunately, a troop dispersed across country foraging 
was surprised and wiped out. Baldwin persevered with the siege in 
spite of this, but heavy rain made the ground impracticable for 
cavalry. He had to raise the siege, and retreated on 5 December. 
Damascus was saved by the weather and by the Western Franks’ 
disinclination to respond to Baldwin’s appeal. 

The king of Jerusalem was soon to find that he had a new situation 
to deal with. So far, Moslem Syria had consisted of several states 
which in theory were vassals of the Seljuq Empire but in practice 
were independent; there were Damascus and Aleppo, with the 
emirates of Homs, Hama and Shaizar coming under the sway of now 
one, now the other; and those of upper Mesopotamia, of which the 
chief were Mardin, where the Ortoqids ruled, and Mosul. Their 
divisions facilitated Frankish expansion, but Mawdud, Ilghazi, Balak 
and Bursuqi had all shown how dangerous was any union between 
Mardin and Aleppo, or Mosul and Aleppo. If the king were to be free 
to act, it was vital that the princes of Antioch and the counts of 
Edessa should be strong enough to maintain their own defence, and 
that the Moslems should be divided among themselves. At this point 
an unusual leader embarked on the unification of Syria. In 1127 
Bursuqi’s son died, and the Seljuq sultan appointed Zengi as governor 
of Mosul. The Franks called him Sanguin. Zengi took some 
strongholds from the Ortoqids, and annexed Aleppo, which had once 
belonged to his father. Then he took Hama and the fief of Shaizar. 
Only Homs and Damascus remained independent. In February 1130 
Bohemond II died and Baldwin II had to hurry to Antioch where 
Alice, his own child, was striving with Zengi’s help to become 
independent. Fulk of Anjou, who succeeded to his father-in-law in 
August 1131, had to begin his reign by reducing Princess Alice and 
her ally Count Pons of Tripoli to obedience in 1131 and 1132. He then 
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had to save this same Pons from besieging Turcomans in 1133, and 
then rush to Antioch where he defeated Zengi’s troops at the battle of 
Qinnasrin in 1133/1134. 

The war with Damascus went briskly on, although only in the form 
of frontier skirmishes. Banyas fell to Buri’s successor Ismail on 15 
December 1132, as did the Cave of Tyron in November 1133. Then in 
September 1134 the young atabeg ravaged Galilee, in order to force a 
Frankish expedition that was making for Bosra to pull back. A truce 
was agreed in October 1134. Thereupon, in 1136 Fulk married the 
heiress of Antioch to a great baron from the West, Raymond of 
Poitiers, although not without underhand behaviour towards Princess 
Alice. Thus he was able to pass the care of Antioch over to Raymond. 

A grave danger had threatened in 1135: Ismail, governor of 
Damascus, tried to sell this city to Zengi, and nothing but the energy 
of a new character, Unar, whom the Franks called Aynar,” preserved 
Damascus for Ismail’s brother, Mahmud. Zengi had to retreat, but did 
not give up his hopes of Damascus. In 1137 he was besieging Homs. It 
was at this point that Fulk, who had been keeping a careful watch on 
Zengi’s progress since it began, decided to alter his strategy. He 
would not try to conquer Damascus until he had destroyed the 
Turkish principate. On the contrary, the prudent monarch from then 
on sought to help the Damascenes to remain independent and was 
careful not to put such pressure on them as might throw them into the 
arms of Zengi. He therefore hastened to the aid of Homs, but suffered 
a disastrous defeat in the Lebanon passes and had to take refuge in 
Montferrand at the end of July 1137. News that a relief army was 
approaching persuaded Zengi to accept his surrender on generous 
terms: prisoners were to be freed and the garrison allowed to depart 
in peace, in exchange for the cession of four Tripolitanian 
strongholds, Montferrand, Rafaniya, Al-Akma and Eixserc.”! 

In addition to all this, the Byzantine army under the emperor John 
Comnenus was at that moment advancing into Syria, and Zengi, who 
in 1135 had occupied part of the principality of Antioch, trembled 
before this threat. John Comnenus laid siege to Antioch, in order to 
compel Raymond of Poitiers to acknowledge Byzantium’s rights over 
the city. Fulk told Raymond to make this acknowledgement, because 
the rights were undeniable. The basileus then offered to help the 
Franks take Aleppo, Shaizar, Hama and Homs, which would be given 
to Raymond in exchange for Antioch. Zengi was besieging Homs 
when he learned that the Byzantines were invading the region of 
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Aleppo. They invested Shaizar in May 1138 but failed to take it owing 
to Raymond’s lack of co-operation. Only the death of John Comnenus 
was to suspend for a time the question of Antioch , after one further 
effort in 1140. 

In Palestine Fulk had spent two years reorganizing his army, and in 
1139 the arrival of his son-in-law Count Thierry of Flanders enabled 
him to resume his predecessors’ policing operations. An expedition 
went that year to besiege and destroy a nest of robbers in the Galaad 
region, at the same time that other bandits were surprising the little 
town of Thecua and inflicting a defeat on the garrison of Jerusalem. 
Zengi meanwhile continued to advance on Damascus, taking Homs in 
1138 and making a savage attack on Baalbek in 1139. He had its 
defenders massacred, and then laid siege to Damascus in December 
1139. The Damascene government, however, sent the famous Usama 
ibn Mungidh to King Fulk to arrange a formal alliance against Zengi. 
It was agreed that Banyas should be returned to the Franks in 
exchange for their help; and their army mustered at Tiberias in May 
1140, to Zengi’s disquiet. The junction effected between the armies of 
Fulk and of Unar, governor of Damascus, compelled Zengi to retreat. 
The two armies then jointly besieged Banyas, and it was handed over 
to Fulk in June 1140. Unar strengthened the alliance by paying a visit 
to Jerusalem. There were no further hostilities between Franks and 
Damascenes for many a long year; the truce was always renewed, and 
this defensive stance prevented Zengi making any fresh progress in 
southern Syria. The armies of Jerusalem had enough to do, during the 
last years of King Fulk and the regency of Queen Melisende, with 
their struggle against the garrison of Ascalon and with such polic- 
ing operations as that of 1144 when young Baldwin III drove the 
Bedouin and Turcomans out of the Valley of Moses which they had 
occupied. 

It was in northern Syria that a catastrophe occurred: on 23 
December 1144, after scarcely a month’s attack, Zengi took Joscelin 
II’s capital, Edessa. A relieving force under the constable of Jerus- 
alem did not get there in time. The loss of the eastern part of the 
county of Edessa had a profound effect, all the more keenly felt 
because Joscelin II retook the town after Zengi died assassinated on 
15 September 1146, only to be driven out of it again at once, on 3 
November, by the inheritor of Aleppo, Zengi’s son Nur al-Din, who 
slaughtered very many of the inhabitants: 45,000 Christians were 
killed or enslaved. The echoes of this tragedy resounding through 
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France and Germany resulted in the preaching of the Second Crusade 
in 1145 and 1146. Some 140,000 men came forward in answer to St 
Bernard’s call, and were led by Louis VII, king of France, and the 
German emperor Confad of Hohenstaufen. 

When the crusade arrived in Syria, or rather one quarter of it, for 
three quarters remained in the steppes of Asia Minor and only the 
Provencals under Alfonso-Jordan count of Toulouse had gone by sea, 
its presence dealt a blow to King Fulk’s policy. Men who came 
intending to conquer the whole of Asia could not easily accept the 
idea that all their energies must be put into establishing a kingdom of 
Jerusalem which, in order to survive, must devote itself to preserving 
the balance of power between the Moslem princes of Syria. In 1147 
the ruler of the Hauran, the modern Jebel ed Druz, an Armenian 
renegade called Altuntash, or Tantays, offered to deliver this district 
over to the Frankish barons, together with its strongholds of Deraa, 
Bosra and Salkhad. The Franks assembled their army, and decided 
that as the kingdom was at peace with Damascus, whose prince Unar 
had done nothing to infringe their agreement, they should discuss 
matters with him. He pointed out that it was dishonourable to support 
a rebel vassal such as Altuntash. Greatly embarrassed, the Franks 
offered to do nothing beyond simply reinstalling Altuntash in these 
strongholds. Eventually the barons were ready to give the expedition 
up altogether, but public opinion compelled them to go on with it. 
Unar at once turned to Nur al-Din for help, in May 1147. The 
Frankish army made its way across devastated and waterless terrain 
towards Deraa, harassed by Turks and Arabs, never once breaking its 
ranks. It even reached Bosra, but the town had opened its gates to 
Unar only a few hours earlier, and the Franks had to retreat. Nothing 
but the courage of the young king and his barons, men of iron, 
enabled them to get back to the Jordan in June 1147 without aban- 
doning one wounded man, despite the arrows and the burning 
brushwood. 

The Second Crusade had set off in order to free Edessa,” but the 
crusaders had taken an oath to go to Jerusalem. When they reached 
Antioch, Raymond of Poitiers explained to Louis VII how essential it 
was to take Aleppo, and so crush Nur al-Din; but the king knew very 
little about Syrian affairs, he disliked his wife’s scheming with her 
uncle, Raymond, prince of Antioch, and Queen Melisende had sent 
for him to Jerusalem; he took the road south. On his way he also 
refused assistance to Raymond II of Tripoli. The Franks of Jerusalem 
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were afraid that the crusade would be used to realize Antioch’s dream 
of conquering Aleppo rather than their own of conquering Damascus. 
This egoism cost all the Franks dear. At the court of Jerusalem 
everyone seemed to feel that this crusade was the one Baldwin II had 
asked for in 1128. Unfortunately, twenty years had passed since then, 
and Zengi’s power had arisen. French crusaders, German crusaders, 
and Palestinian barons gathered at Acre in June 1148; the men of 
Antioch and Tripoli stayed away. The Jerusalem barons obtained 
agreement for a march against Damascus; they would be revenged for 
their defeat in 1147. On 24 July they took the Ghuta, that is, the 
gardens and orchards of Damascus, against strong Turkish resistance. 
The emperor Conrad thrust the Turkish army back and occupied the 
bank of the Barada river. It seemed as if Damascus must fall, but 
Unar galvanized the defence, and the blockade in any case was not 
complete. It is now alleged that Unar bought over some of the barons; 
however that may be, the crusaders evacuated the Ghuta and 
established their attacking sector to the east, instead of the west, 
outside the oasis. Their abandonment of the latter saved the Damas- 
cenes from famine, which now threatened the crusaders instead. 
Besides this, Count Thierry of Flanders had asked the emperor and 
the kings for the fief of Damascus, which provoked ill feeling between 
Westerners and poulains, who resented its not being promised to one 
of them. At this point Nur al-Din and his brother the governor of 
Mosul arrived and required Unar to hand the citadel of Damascus 
over to them. Unar sent to warn the Franks of this; they, in danger of 
being caught between two fires and of seeing unity established among 
the Moslems, were forced to withdraw and break up their assembly, 
having achieved nothing but mutual dislike. This was in August 1148; 
for many years after that the West would listen to no more talk of 
crusades. 

In 1149, however, relations between Damascus and the Franks 
were renewed, at the very time when Nur al-Din, after killing Ray- 
mond of Poitiers at Fons Murez on 29 June, captured half the 
principality of Antioch. Baldwin III hurried thither to prevent total 
disaster and to save what was left of the county of Edessa, the 
district round Turbessel which was threatened by the Seljuq sultan of 
Anatolia. In 1150 he had to return there, after further Turkish suc- 
cesses, and he then decided to sell Turbessel and all the lands of 
Edessa to the Byzantines; they stood too much at risk in the upper 
Euphrates valley, and their count Joscelin II had just been made 
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prisoner. The Seljuqs, Ortogids and Nur al-Din very soon took the 
fortresses from the Byzantines and shared them out between them- 
selves. As for Baldwin III, he re-established the alliance with 
Damascus, where the death of the aged Unar left Abagq, the last 
descendant of Tughtekin, to rule. Baldwin saved Abaq from Nur 
al-Din, who in April 1150 came dangerously close to Damascus under 
pretext of attacking the Franks. In 1151 the Zengid attacked Damas- 
cus; Baldwin came up in time to force him to raise the siege, not once 
but on two occasions. All the same, Nur al-Din had taken Bosra; 
Baldwin led his army under its walls at the end of June 1151 and 
opened private negotiations with the governor installed there by Nur 
al-Din. 

Damascus had become a Frankish protectorate. Its atabeg paid 
tribute to the king of Jerusalem, put up with Frankish raids on his 
lands, and authorized the king’s envoys to inspect the slave markets 
so as to release slaves from Christian countries. Moreover, in 1153 he 
put a stop to Nur al-Din’s plan for a campaign to be mounted with his 
aid to divert the Franks from the siege of Ascalon; and in November 
1152 he tried to prevent a Turcoman tribe attempting to reconquer 
Jerusalem. The attempt was over in a day, and ended in disaster for 
the attackers. With their tired horses they could not withstand a sortie 
made by the citizens of Jerusalem, and the hastily summoned Frank- 
ish cavalry massacred the remaining Turcomans as they crossed the 
Jordan.” But the Damascene people became tired of the Frankish 
supremacy, and tired of being ruled by the undistinguished Abaq; 
they feared too that the king of Jerusalem would annex their town, 
and so they called in the help of Nur al-Din. Abaq appealed to the 
Franks, promising them Baalbek; Baldwin III had still not finished 
assembling his army when Nur al-Din entered Damascus on 25 April 
1154. 

On that day the unification of Moslem Syria finally answered the 
hitherto undecided question: would the monarchs who lived in Jerus- 
alem be potential kings of Babylon and of all Asia, or would they 
simply be kings of Jerusalem? Asia was now closed to them, and 
sooner or later Palestine would not be able to withstand an attack 
delivered by the combined forces of Aleppo, Damascus and even 
Mosul. It would be the less able to do so because the principality of 
Antioch and the county of Edessa, permanently weakened by the 
Zengid reconquests of 1144 to 1150, would never in future be able to 
pin down the Moslem forces in northern Syria. None the less, the 
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Franks by no means gave up. There was still ‘Babylon’ to take and 
Egypt to conquer. Indeed, this was essential, if they were to resist the 
whole of Asia allied against them. It is significant that a year before 
Damascus fell, Ascalon had surrendered to the Franks. 
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CHAPTER 3 


1153-1185, The question of Egypt and the 
alliance with Byzantium 


Annexation of Gaza and Ascalon 


The conquest of Ascalon by the Franks of Jerusalem is consistent 
both with the policy of the first Baldwins towards the coastal towns 
and with that of the later kings of Jerusalem towards Egypt. It had 
long been expected; we have already mentioned the frequent attempts 
on the town, and the treaty of 1123 between the Franks and the 
Venetians was made with the aim of capturing both Tyre and 
‘“‘Escalonne’’. From the very beginning the counts of Jaffa had always 
considered themselves to be also counts of Ascalon. They made a 
number of grants of Ascalon land; in 1126, for example, Hugh II of 
Le Puiset promised one third of the best casals, or villages, in 
Ascalon’s domain to the Hospital, in order to hasten the day when 
that town should become Christian. In 1130 he gave the chief mosque 
of the town to the abbey of Jehosaphat.' But contrary to all expec- 
tation the last Egyptian city in Philistia continued to hold out. It did, 
after all, command the way to Egypt, a land with no fortresses other 
than the frontier strongholds of Bilbeis, Damietta and Alexandria. It 
became less of a danger with time, thanks to the castles built to hold 
it in check, but it was Baldwin III who had the triumph of capturing 
It. 

Early in 1150 the young king led a major expedition to the south of 
Ascalon, and to the Egyptians’ surprise he quickly built the small 
citadel of Gaza, or Gadres, using material from the ancient city. He 
then entrusted this to the Templars, and Ascalon was _ virtually 
besieged. The Egyptians tried in vain to destroy the new fortress. 
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There was continual skirmishing around Gaza; the emir Usama ibn 
Mungidh was one of those who took part in it, and his brother died in 
battle near Gaza. Troubles now developing in Egypt delayed the 
sending of reinforcements, and Baldwin III made good use of this 
delay. First he raised funds, mainly from the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre;” then he gathered a fleet which consisted of fifteen galleys 
commanded by Girard of Sidon, with pilgrim ships added to them as and 
when they came in. The pilgrims were conscripted to reinforce the 
army, and the food supply was competently organized. The siege had 
been going on for some months when the Egyptian fleet, greatly 
outnumbering the Frankish one, arrived to provision Ascalon. Al- 
though the Franks’ war engines breached the walls, it was on this 
occasion that the Templars, according to William of Tyre, would not 
let any other knights enter the town because they wanted to keep all 
the plunder for themselves, and so the opportunity to take it on 16 
August was lost. But they persevered with the siege, and in the end, 
on 19 August 1153, the garrison of Ascalon surrendered, yielding 
enormous plunder into the hands of the Franks. On that day the 
frontier of Egypt was pushed back to the very approaches of the Nile 
delta. 


War with Damascus, alliance with Byzantium 


Baldwin III could not, however, take immediate advantage of his 
victory. The siege of Ascalon had cost him a great deal, and in his 
concern with his debts he disregarded the truce he had made with Nur 
al-Din in 1156. In February 1157 he made a sudden attack on the 
herds belonging to the subjects of the new governor of Damascus, 
which were grazing in the forest of Banyas, as their owners had paid 
tribute to enable them to do, and carried them off. This unforgivable 
act of brigandry worthy of a robber knight gave Nur al-Din a pretext 
for opening hostilities. He defeated the Hospitallers near Banyas in 
May 1157 and besieged Banyas itself. Humphrey of Toron was forced 
back into the citadel, where he held out until rescued by the arrival of 
Baldwin III. Baldwin now thought the campaign was over, rebuilt the 
city’s defences and dismissed his troops. Nur al-Din surprised him 
and captured the whole force that was with him at Jacob’s Ford on 19 
June 1157. The king himself escaped, and with the help of troops who 
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came in haste from Antioch and Tripoli managed to prevent the 
Damascenes taking Banyas. 

Soon after this, in July and August 1157, the Hama earthquake 
destroyed several Moslem towns, at the same time as Count Thierry 
of Flanders arrived in Syria. Baldwin III at once took him to attack 
Chastel Rouge in the principality of Antioch, and then Shaizar on the 
Orontes. Nur al-Din was seriously ill at this time. The Franks had 
already taken Shaizar when Renaud of Chatillon, the new prince of 
Antioch, demanded that if Thierry were to hold Shaizar, he should 
hold it from him and do him homage for it. Thierry of Alsace, count 
of Flanders, was one of the first barons of the realm of France, and 
Renaud was a soldier of fortune. Agreement was not reached, and 
Shaizar was abandoned towards the end of 1157.’ Renaud’s ridiculous 
claim lost the Franks an unexpected chance of obtaining a fresh 
foothold in the interior of Syria. However, the Flemish crusaders and 
the king captured the important stronghold of Harenc for Renaud in 
February 1158. 

On 1 April 1158 an incursion from Jerusalem reached Dareiya near 
the gates of Damascus. Soon after this, Nur al-Din recovered his 
health. He tried to get his revenge by besieging the fortress of Habis 
Jaldak east of the Jordan, but instead suffered a bloody defeat at 
Butaiha, north-east of the Lake of Tiberias, on 15 July 1158. There 
was peace along the frontier with Damascus during the following 
years, except for two forays led by Baldwin III to the gates of Bosra 
and of Damascus in 1160. The reason was that the two adversaries’ 
attention was turned elsewhere: the armies of Byzantium had reap- 
peared in Syria. 

Baldwin III hoped to form an alliance that would counteract the 
strength of Nur al-Din, perhaps already with the idea of being free to 
take action in Egypt. In 1158 he therefore asked for and obtained the 
hand of a niece of Manuel Comnenus, Theodora, who arrived in the 
Holy Land bringing great wealth with her. But at the end of 1158 
Manuel unexpectedly appeared, occupied Armenian Cilicia and 
compelled Renaud of Chatillon to eat humble pie and to acknowledge 
Byzantium’s suzerainty over Antioch.’ Baldwin III hastened thither to 
act as mediator. He was warmly welcomed by his new uncle, whose 
supremacy he unhesitatingly acknowledged, although he did not 
expressly become his vassal. They concluded an alliance against the 
Zengid early in 1159. Manuel did then set off to besiege Aleppo, but 
was content with merely alarming Nur al-Din. He made a treaty with 
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him which, although it freed some 10,000 Christian captives, also 
enabled Moslem Syria to escape a very grave danger. Baldwin III had 
to return to Antioch the following year to organize a regency after 
Renaud of Chatillon was made prisoner by the Moslems. 


The Egyptian campaigns 


When he died at the beginning of 1163, Baldwin had scarcely had time 
to intervene in Egyptian affairs, but he had made ceaseless pre- 
parations to do so. Egypt was still short of timber, iron, weapons and 
pitch; Baldwin organized a blockade of these things and in 1156 he 
persuaded the Pisans, then Egypt’s allies, to stop importing these war 
materials into Alexandria, in exchange for substantial compensation.° 
Furthermore, in 1161 he took advantage of a struggle for power 
between two viziers at Cairo to obtain payment of a tribute of 160,000 
dinars as a reward for not intervening.° 

Amalric had only to follow his predecessor’s example. It is his 
name that we associate with the Egyptian campaigns. Before his 
accession, when he was still count of Jaffa and Ascalon, he had 
realized the importance of the Egyptian question and knew that it was 
necessary to secure the resources of this country for the Franks and 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Moslem Syrians. The 
Fatimid dynasty, which originated in the distant Maghreb, had ruled 
at Cairo since 968. It was now in utter decay, consisting of puppet 
caliphs manipulated by their viziers who fought each other for power 
in a series of bloodstained harem revolts. The Egyptian fleet no longer 
ruled the eastern Mediterranean, the Sudanese and Armenian 
soldiers, unused to war, could make no stand against Turks or Franks. 
Everything proclaimed to the Franks that Egypt was there for the 
taking: the absence of any fortress in the provinces of the Delta and 
the upper Nile, the considerable Coptic element in Egypt, and the 
opportunities for intervention afforded by the viziers’ struggles for 
power. But the Franks were not the only ones to see this. A Kurdish 
family in the service of Nur al-Din, the Ayubids, also saw their 
chance, even before the undecided Zengid had made up his mind, and 
the success of these Kurds, Shirkuh and his nephew Salah al-Din, our 
Saladin, dates from this period. 

Amalric, too, fully realized the need to counterbalance the Zengid 
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power so that they should not destroy the Holy Land while the 
Frankish army was in Egypt; he therefore cultivated the alliance with 
Byzantium even more earnestly than his brother had done. 

In 1163 Amalric made a sudden descent upon Bilbeis, demanding 
160,000 dinars. The vizier Dhirgham contrived to use the flooding 
waters of the Nile to drive him back, and he withdrew to Syria. He 
then started to plan his conquest of Egypt, and like Baldwin II in 1128 
he made an appeal to the West, in this case to Louis VII king of 
France. It did not bring him much help.’ In the meantime an enemy of 
Dhirgham, Shawar, a former vizier, appealed to Nur al-Din to 
re-establish him in Egypt, and Shirkuh, Nur al-Din’s constable, persu- 
aded his master to send him to Egypt with this aim. He defeated 
Dhirgham and reinstated Shawar, but the demands he made alarmed 
the vizier, who appealed to the Franks. Amalric, lavishly paid to do 
so, entered Egypt in his turn and prevented the Syrians from occupy- 
ing this land; an occupation which would have greatly increased their 
power and completely encircled his kingdom. The campaign came to 
an abrupt end, for Nur al-Din crushed the troops of Bohemond III, 
prince of Antioch, at Harenc on 10 August 1164, and in October 1164 
took, perhaps by treachery, the fortress of Banyas, to the no small 
detriment of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Amalric and Shirkuh came to 
an agreement; they both withdrew from Egypt, and the king raised 
the siege of Bilbeis, returned to Jerusalem, and from there went on to 
Antioch which he put into a state of defence. With support from the 
Byzantines, he procured Bohemond III’s release, but at about the 
same time Nur al-Din invaded the county of Tripoli and took two of 
the kingdom’s fortresses, the Cave of Tyron near Sidon in 1165 and a 
stronghold beyond the Jordan in 1166. No doubt it was fear of 
provoking a reaction from Byzantium that prevented his going 
further. 

But Shirkuh had not forgotten Egypt any more than Amalric had. 
Early in 1167 he appeared suddenly at Giza at the foot of the 
pyramids with 2,000 horsemen. The Franks, summoned by the vizier 
Shawar, arrived hard on his heels, having tried to cut his line of 
march. Amalric sent Hugh of Caesarea to the caliph to conclude a 
treaty of alliance; the Franks were to receive payment or perhaps 
tribute to the tune of 400,000 dinars.® In check on the western bank of 
the Nile, Shirkuh found the Franks and the Egyptians blocking his 
way both to Cairo and to the Delta. He made for upper Egypt, where 
Amalric and Shawar pursued him. On 18 and 19 March 1167 he 
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defeated them at Babain, but could not destroy the Frankish army or 
prevent it following him to the Delta, where he took Alexandria. 
Amalric at once came up and blockaded the garrison, commanded by 
Shirkuh’s nephew Saladin, while Shirkuh returned into upper Egypt 
and laid siege to Qus in June 1167. Famine now raged in Alexandria, 
and Shirkuh decided to give up. Arnulf of Turbessel and Hugh of 
Caesarea, who had been captured at Babain, acted as intermediaries, 
and it was agreed that both armies should return to Syria. Amalric’s 
success was complete; he had prevented the annexation of Egypt by 
the kingdom of Aleppo and Damascus. During this campaign Nur 
al-Din had been able to do no more than devastate the county of 
Tripoli, then very poorly defended, and capture the castle of Chat- 
eauneuf on the upper Jordan from the Franks. He razed it, but it was 
soon rebuilt by Humphrey of Toron in 1179. 

Egypt was a Frankish protectorate. Despite pressure from his 
advisers, who wanted annexation pure and simple and colonization 
from the West, Amalric refused to exploit his success to this extent. 
He was the caliph’s ally, and would not occupy his country. He asked 
only for an annual tribute of 100,000 bezants, and that a Frankish 
resident be installed at Cairo and some knights be allowed to guard 
the city gates. But the idea of annexation was bound to make 
headway. Amalric, who had married the princess Mary Comnena 
when he returned from Egypt in 1167, prepared a plan for a campaign 
in Egypt to ve fought jointly with the Byzantines. Byzantium would 
receive part of Egypt and the principality of Antioch. William of Tyre 
was sent to Byzantium to conclude this agreement in September 1168, 
and the campaign was to take place in 1169. But Shawar was already 
negotiating with Nur al-Din, hoping to disengage him from his obliga- 
tions to the Franks; payment of tribute had already been promised to 
the king of Damascus and Aleppo. No doubt the resident sent word of 
this to the king, for he asked Amalric to come and occupy Egypt 
immediately. The barons, especially the Hospitallers, who wanted a 
share in what would be enormous booty, at last compelled Amalric to 
order the expedition to start without waiting for the Byzantines. 

Perhaps Frankish opinion did not care for the idea of ceding part 
of Syria to Byzantium and having to share Egypt with the Byzantines. 
Amalric was already ‘selling the bear’s pelt’; in order to raise troops 
he promised the abbey of Jehosaphat on 2 September 1168 an annual 
sum of 1,500 bezants, to be charged on Egyptian revenues; and by a 
formal treaty dated 11 October 1168 he gave the Hospitallers Bilbeis 
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and its whole province, the revenue of which was to come to 100,000 
bezants a year. He also gave them 5,000 bezants from the revenue of 
each of the ten principal cities of Egypt: Babylon, Tanis, Damietta, 
Alexandria, the island of Mahalla, Qus, Fuwa, and so on; also some 
palaces. The possibility of the caliph’s treasure being taken in combat 
was envisaged: in that case the king would have one half, as booty, 
and the rest would be shared out according to the rules of military 
justice, with the Hospitallers receiving priority. If it were taken 
peacefully, the Order would receive one tenth. The possibility of 
Egypt’s buying its freedom was also covered. Lastly the Pisans too 
were enriched with gifts chargeable upon the yet unconquered land. 
In exchange for their assistance at the siege of Alexandria they had 
been given lands at Acre; in 1169 the king was to promise them their 
own quarter in Babylon, that is, in Memphis, which was at that time 
independent of Cairo, the latter being simply a town of the caliphs, 
the Fatimids’ Kahira. He also gave them quarters in Cairo and in 
Rosetta, permission to trade freely throughout occupied Egypt and 
1,000 bezants a year chargeable on the royal fondouk, or market, at 
Babylon or at Cairo.” 


Saladin 


The royal army launched a surprise attack on Egypt, but met with 
resistance. King Amalric appeared before Bilbeis on 1 November 
1168 and took it on the 4th; the ensuing sack and massacre were 
regrettable for the effect they had on Egyptian morale. The fleet, no 
doubt consisting largely of Pisan vessels, took and sacked Tanis at 
the same time. The Egyptians could not defend Old Cairo, or Fostat, 
and therefore burned it. Cairo was invested, but the Moslems’ 
determined resistance led the king to raise the siege in return for 
immediate payment of 100,000 dinars. And then Amalric’s old enemy 
reappeared: Shirkuh arrived in the Sinai peninsula. Amalric went 
back to Bilbeis in order to make a surprise attack on him, but his 
adversary had already reached Cairo. On 2 January 1169 the Franks 
returned to Syria. Sixteen days later the young Saladin murdered the 
vizier Shawar and took possession of Cairo; Shirkuh died too and left 
him its master. In August 1169 Saladin massacred the caliph’s 
Armenian and Sudanese guards, and discovered that the caliph was 
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negotiating secretly with the Franks, playing the same see-saw game 
that had done so little for Shawar. Saladin later completed his 
assumption of power by suppressing the Fatimid caliphate on 10 
September 1171. He thus united Egypt and Syria under the rule of the 
orthodox Sunnite religion and of the Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad. 

Early in 1169 Amalric had appealed to Louis VII and to Frederick 
Barbarossa, who were too busy in Europe and did not respond, and to 
Byzantium, which acted. In September 1169 the Byzantine admiral, 
the megaduke Andronicus Contostephanus, arrived in Tyre with a 
fleet of dromonds, galleys and huissiers (these last were ships with a 
ramp at the stern that could be lowered to disembark horses). As we 
have seen, Amalric had made a fresh agreement with the Pisans, and 
with the Hospitallers, whose possessions at Bilbeis he increased, and 
he had provided for the defence of the Holy Land. But his departure 
was delayed and Saladin heard of it. By the time the Frankish and 
Byzantine army arrived before Damietta on 27 October, Saladin, 
using his Nile fleet, had been able to gather fresh supplies and 
reinforcements. The delay in setting off resulted in shortage of food 
and in discord between the allies; on 13 December 1169 an armistice 
was agreed and the siege raised. This success strengthened Saladin’s 
position in Egypt; moreover, in April 1170 his father Ayub took 
advantage of an attack on Kerak by Nur al-Din to come with 
reinforcements and join his son.”° 

The result of the unification of Egypt and Syria was not long in 
coming. In December 1170 Saladin attacked the southern frontier of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem and took the lower city of Gaza, but King 
Amalric flung himself into the little fortress of Daron and forced the 
Egyptians to raise the siege both of Gaza and of Daron. At the same 
time an Egyptian fleet attacked and took the Frankish port of Aila on 
the Red Sea. Amalric, more and more aware of the danger that 
threatened the kingdom, one that he had tried in vain to avert, himself 
set off for Byzantium on 10 March 1171. Manuel Comnenus was 
touched and flattered by this gesture, which proclaimed the Jerusalem 
dynasty’s subordination to the Byzantine Empire, and he gave a 
magnificent welcome to Amalric, who declared himself his vassal. 
Manuel promised to send him another army and another fleet to 
conquer Egypt and, to begin with, he prevented the Seljuqs of 
Anatolia allying themselves with Nur al-Din. The following year, in 
November 1172, Amalric devastated the Hauran while Nur al-Din 
ravaged Galilee. Then he had to go north to fight the Armenians of 
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Cilicia who had just made an alliance with the Moslems. During these 
events, in 1173, Nur al-Din laid siege to Kerak; but Humphrey of 
Toron, the constable, forced him to raise the siege. 

Amalric, however, realized that he could make use of the dis- 
sensions between the Moslems. In 1171 a joint attempt on Montreal 
by Nur al-Din and Saladin failed because Saladin retreated as his 
master and ally approached. His behaviour in Egypt was every day 
more that of an independent monarch. A new expedition against 
Kerak in 1173 marks the open break between Saladin and Nur al-Din. 
Besides this, such supporters of the Fatimids as remained continued 
to intrigue; they offered an alliance to Amalric and the Normans of 
Sicily. Saladin crushed this plot in April 1174. Amalric waited for the 
Normans to come but died before they did so, although not before 
taking advantage of Nur al-Din’s death on 15 May 1174 to besiege 
Banyas. The new Zengid ruler of Damascus, al-Salih, made a peace 
treaty with Amalric against Saladin, and so induced the Frankish king 
to raise the siege. Not long after Amalric’s death, the Norman-Sicilian 
fleet appeared off Alexandria, but the Syrian Franks did nothing to 
assist it. Miles of Plancy, the regent, had his hands full with the 
hostility he was encountering within the kingdom, and the Normans, 
after they had besieged Alexandria for five days, from 28 July to 2 
August 1174, withdrew. Miles may not even have known of their 
presence. Furthermore the new king of Egypt took Damascus on 27 
November 1174, and nothing but the intervention of Raymond III, 
count of Tripoli, regent of the kingdom for the young Baldwin IV, 
saved Aleppo from falling. The Franks’ Syrian policy in the following 
years was entirely directed towards preventing Saladin making 
himself master of the Zengid kingdoms of Aleppo and Mosul. Taking 
advantage of the war between these kingdoms and Saladin, Baldwin 
IV led an expedition to the gates of Damascus in August 1175 and 
captured and destroyed Beit-jin. Saladin was not able to retaliate, any 
more than he could do so when the king and Raymond III led a force 
into the Baalbek district in August 1176 and compelled him to 
abandon his siege of Aleppo." 

But at the same time a fresh campaign against Egypt was being 
prepared, both to halt Saladin and to revive Amalric’s projects. Like 
his father, Baldwin IV made grants chargeable on future conquests in 
Egypt in order to provide himself with ships and men.” In 1177 the 
Byzantines sent a fleet commanded by Andronicus Angelus with 
seventy galleys and numerous dromonds, that is, freighters, to 
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support the expedition. The arrival of Philip, count of Flanders, 
seemed to promise well for the enterprise. The Franks, remembering 
his father’s prowess and crusading zeal, offered him command of the 
army that was to attack Egypt, of which his men would form part. 
They even offered him the regency of the kingdom. Philip declined 
the command. It was suggested that the army be entrusted to Renaud 
of Chatillon, the former prince of Antioch, newly released from a 
Turkish prison, but Philip had this proposal set aside. Did he want the 
kingdom of Egypt for himself? Or was it perhaps cowardice that 
stopped him taking part in the expedition? Eventually he wore out the 
Byzantines’ patience with his everlasting shillyshallying and second 
thoughts; they considered postponing the campaign till the spring of 
1178, but then packed up and returned to Constantinople. It was at 
this very period, in 1176, that Manuel Comnenus was disastrously 
defeated by the Anatolian Turks at the battle of Myriocephalum. The 
Byzantines did not return to Syria. 

Philip of Flanders had taken part of the Frankish army into 
northern Syria to besiege Harenc; Saladin seized this chance and tried 
to overthrow the Frankish kingdom in a sudden campaign. In 
November 1177 he blockaded Daron and Gaza and forced the king 
and his army of 500 knights to throw themselves into Ascalon; going 
on towards the north he swept up the contingents on their way to 
reinforce the royal army, took Ramleh, besieged Lydda and sent his 
scouts on ahead into the lordship of Arsuf. But his army had scat- 
tered as it burned villages and laid waste crops, and his vanguard had 
travelled fast. In a most daring march Baldwin IV’s tiny army, plus 
the garrison of Gaza, described a great arc and appeared suddenly in 
front of Saladin when he thought it was many miles behind him. It 
flung itself upon the much larger Ayubid force and totally defeated 
Saladin in the battle of Montgisard on 25 November 1177. Saladin fled 
towards Egypt, while the remnants of his army effected a disastrous 
retreat across the desert, harassed by Bedouin tribesmen. His very 
escape from death seemed a triumph, in such a calamity. Baldwin 
carried his offensive into the Sinai peninsula.” 

Next year Baldwin strengthened the frontier of Galilee, which Nur 
al-Din had dismantled in 1167; the castles at Jacob’s Ford and 
Chateauneuf closed it to Moslem forays. But in April 1179 the king 
led a raid from Chateauneuf into the forest of Banyas, where he 
encountered a Moslem vanguard which inflicted heavy losses on his 
entourage, killing his constable, Humphrey of Toron. Then Saladin 
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devastated the lordship of Sidon. The Franks led a counter-foray, 
which was surprised by Saladin; after an initial success, when the 
Templars pursued the Moslems too far, it was crushed at the battle of 
Marj Ayun on 10 June 1179. Saladin at once went and destroyed the 
new fortress at Jacob’s Ford, on 29 August 1179. 

Saladin had done more than restore its vigour to the Egyptian army 
and renew Nur al-Din’s policy towards the frontier with Damascus; 
where the Fatimids would have left their fleet unused, letting Frank- 
ish convoys pass without disturbing them, Egypt’s new master reor- 
ganized the squadrons inherited from his predecessors and doubled 
the number of ships. The historian Maqrizi also attributes to him the 
reorganization of the diwan al-ostoul, the naval ministry. The Livre 
des Deux Jardins contains the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to Saladin by the governor of Cairo: 


The Egyptian fleet ...doubly strong in ships [they were manned by seamen from the 
wild coasts of the Maghrib], has accomplished marvels and has spent itself unsparingly 
for the holy war ...it attacked the port of Acre, which is the Franks’ Constantinople 
and the headquarters of these miscreants. Our fleet that was destroyed now destroys in 
its turn; the well protected Christians awake to find themselves yellow, like the plant 
wars." 


Indeed, in this same port of Acre the Egyptian fleet captured, burned 
and destroyed the Christian ships that were lying at anchor. The year 
after that it threatened Beirut and devastated Tortosa, and in 1182 it 
established a complete blockade of Frankish Syria, capturing isolated 
vessels such as one which was making for Palestine from Constan- 
tinople carrying 400 Latins who had escaped from the massacre 
ordered by Andronicus Comnenus. And Italian merchants now began to 
trade with Alexandria again; Venetians, Genoese and Pisans all made 
treaties with Saladin, treaties of which we still have the texts, with 
terms favouring Saladin, which reopened the banned arms trade." 

It was no longer a question of conquering Egypt but of defending 
the kingdom. Nor was there any question of an alliance with Byzan- 
tium. After Myriocephalum Manuel Comnenus resumed the 
offensive; William of Tyre went to him and begged him to help the 
Franks. But in 1180 Manuel died. His widow Mary of Antioch was 
soon dethroned by Andronicus Comnenus, who had the Latins in 
Constantinople massacred, entered into an alliance with Saladin, and 
in 1185 made war upon the Normans of Sicily. The Byzantines had 
lost Cilicia and could no longer halt the series of Moslem victories by 
the mere threat of their power. 
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Fortunately for the Frankish kingdom, Saladin was still occupied in 
northern Syria. For him, the holy war was only a single aspect of his 
struggle for power. As in the days of the early Seljugids, Syria and 
Mesopotamia were divided, and there was only a shadowy sultan 
behind the caliph. It seems that Saladin wished to establish his 
authority as a supreme arbiter among the Moslem princes. His first 
task was to rid himself of the remaining Zengids. After Marj Ayun, 
therefore, he agreed to make a truce with the kingdom of Jerusalem. 


Renaud of Chatillon and the campaigns of 1181-1185 


But since Shirkuh’s intervention in Egypt there had been a sensitive 
area between Franks and Moslems: the Transjordan and Arabia 
Petraea, which henceforward blocked communication between Syria 
and Egypt, were in Saladin’s possession. Between the years 1170 and 
1174 he had threatened Kerak and Montreal and taken Aila. It was 
essential for the Franks that this nerve point of Islam should not be 
rendered untenable. It had just passed by marriage to a man whom 
Grousset felicitously describes as ‘‘a Frankish Bedouin’’, Renaud of 
Chatillon. He was a younger son of a noble family in Champagne, and 
had already, when a stroke of good fortune made him prince of 
Antioch, shown himself to be as given to violence as he was to 
robbery. Prince of Outre-Jourdain and of Montreal, he gave no heed 
to the truce the kingdom so much needed and struck deep into 
Arabia, where he sacked Taima, plundered caravans and threatened 
Mecca.”” Worse still, when Saladin demanded justice from Baldwin 
IV, Renaud refused to obey the king and kept his plunder. In 
retaliation, Saladin imprisoned the survivors from a large ship that 
was wrecked travelling from Apulia to Jerusalem; of its complement 
of 2,500 men, 1,676 were captured on the Egyptian coast. Then 
Saladin gathered his army, invaded Renaud’s lordship and threatened 
Montreal. Having drawn the Frankish army into this district, Saladin 
sent the governor of Damascus to devastate Galilee, where he took 
Burie in May 1182, and into the Terre de Suéte, where Habis Jaldak 
fell to him. Saladin himself entered Galilee, where his nephew laid 
siege to Beisan. Baldwin IV’s army came up to oppose him and after 
the battle of Forbelet in July 1182 drove him out of Galilee. Saladin, 
profiting by the length of the Frankish frontiers, marched swiftly on 
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Beirut, which he besieged with the aid of his fleet in August 1182. 
Baldwin IV, with a fleet and his land forces, came up in time to save 
the town. 

Saladin now decided that, as he had forced the Franks onto the 
defensive, he would go and strike at Mosul, the heart [ the Zengid 
power; but he merely succeeded in producing a coalition against 
himself. Baldwin IV formed part of it, in return for the promise of 
10,000 dinars and of the restitution of the Frankish castles lost 
recently on the Damascene border, Tyron, Banyas and Habis Jaldak. 
In a series of sudden strikes in the last months of 1182 the Frankish 
army twice threatened Bosra, reached Dareiya, near Damascus, 
destroyed Beit-jin a second time and retook Habis Jaldak. Saladin 
raised the siege of Mosul, but the Zengid prince of Aleppo, Zengi II, 
did not dare defend Aleppo against him: on 12 June 1183 the king of 
Egypt and Damascus added Aleppo to his possessions. Frankish Syria 
had never been in such danger; the grip of united Islam was tightening 
on every side. 

In 1183 the kingdom of Jerusalem and its vassal states, the county 
of Tripoli and the much diminished principality of Antioch, had no 
resources left but their own. Years of unending war had followed the 
comparative peace enjoyed before Nur al-Din was installed at 
Damascus. The Galilean countryside had suffered severely and 
famine threatened, all the more so because corsairs from Alexandria 
could at any moment interrupt the sea-borne supplies of food. 
Byzantium was no longer the Latins’ ally; Andronicus Comnenus 
devoted all his efforts to weakening his Empire by his struggle against 
the feudalism that provided all its military strength; and his contest 
with the Italian merchants and Latin mercenaries had made him the 
enemy of the Franks. Egypt was out of the question; the rich land 
which had been so much desired and from which the Franks had 
drawn so much wealth was now the source of Ayubid power. 

Saladin, profiting by his latest victory, invaded Frankish territory. 
He occupied Beisan on 29 November 1183 and then took the castles 
in the north of Samaria, Forbelet and the two Gerins. The Franks 
moved to meet him and entrenched themselves near the springs of 
Tubaniya to avoid being overwhelmed. Safe behind their ditches they 
were not afraid of the Moslem cavalry, which could only shower 
them with arrows, but famine threatened and riots broke out. The 
barons refused to stand and face Saladin; they managed to bring up 
supplies of food, and allowed the Moslems to threaten Mount Tabor 
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and Nazareth. Saladin tried to draw them into an ambush by a 
pretended flight, but the Franks used his stratagem to win themselves 
better positions, and the Moslem king withdrew on 8 October 1183. 
Samaria and Galilee had been laid waste yet again, after harvest this 
time, so that public opinion was against the barons. But Saladin had 
been forced to withdraw, and he had not annihilated the army of 
Jerusalem. 

Some months earlier Renaud of Chatillon had embarked on another 
campaign in Arabia. Transporting boats on camel-back, he besieged 
Aila and launched a squadron on the Red Sea, where it attacked 
Egyptian and Arab ports and captured ships and caravans. This 
stirred Saladin to fresh anger; not only was the Indian trade endan- 
gered, but the Franks came ashore only a short distance from Medina. 
He sent out a fleet which destroyed the ships and the Frankish 
expeditionary force, whose members were all slaughtered, or else 
blinded so that they should never again find their way to the Holy 
Cities of Islam. After his September campaign in Galilee he made a 
further attempt, in November 1183, to take Kerak. The lower town 
was stormed and siege laid to the upper town, in which the wedding 
festivities of the Princess Isabelle of Jerusalem and Humphrey IV of 
Toron had just been celebrated. Baldwin IV collected his army in 
haste and sent it under the command of Raymond III of Tripoli to 
relieve Kerak. Saladin withdrew on 4 December. It was not long 
before he came back, in August 1184, when Raymond III once again 
managed to break the blockade without being trapped in any of the 
ambushes Saladin set for him. 

Saladin led another foray into Samaria, sacking Nablus, Sabastya 
and the Grand and the Petit Gerin, and then went to Damascus once 
again.'® His campaign against the kingdom had failed; he had not been 
able to wipe out the army of Jerusalem and then conquer an un- 
defended realm; and his offensive in Transjordania, with its more 
limited aims, had also failed. Furthermore, as master of Aleppo 
Saladin was drawn into a number of disputes which had nothing to do 
with Frankish matters. In April 1185 he laid siege to Mosul; he 
intervened in Greater Armenia. Thus, when the barons of Jerusalem 
asked him for a truce, as severe drought coupled with the devastation 
of previous years had reduced food stocks to nothing, and they feared 
famine, he agreed readily, glad to have his hands free for Moslem 
affairs. 

In 1185, then, the Frankish kingdom had held its own, despite the 
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most violent attacks it had had to endure since the far off days of 
Ascalon and Sinn al-Nabra. In spite of having to remain permanently 
on the defensive, in spite of the isolation which in 1184 brought its 
rulers to appeal for help to the West, it had managed to break the 
combined attack mounted on it by Moslem Syria and by Egypt. At the 
end of a war lasting from 1181 to 1185, which had followed hard upon 
the disaster of Marj Ayun in 1179 and the alarm at Montgisard, the 
Latin state of Palestine had proved that it was solidly established. But 
it was at the end of its strength. This is shown clearly by the appeal to 
Western monarchs sent in the spring of 1184. The patriarch of 
Jerusalem and the Masters of the Temple and of the Hospital went to 
warn the emperor and the kings of France and England of the mortal 
danger in which Jerusalem stood. But they found the West busy with 
other things: William II of Sicily was at war with Byzantium and 
recruiting soldiers everywhere; Philip Augustus was at war with 
Henry Plantagenet and ‘with a whole coalition of his own vassals; 
Henry Plantagenet may have been more sensitive to the Eastern 
Franks’ call for help,'? but he could not allow Philip Augustus, who 
was allied with Henry’s own sons, to destroy the Anglo-Angevin 
empire at his leisure. On the eve of its greatest trial, the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem stood alone, apparently intact, in fact ex- 
hausted. Nothing but long years of peace could enable it to recruit its 
strength and to stand successfully against all attack. It was not to 
have those years. 


CHAPTER 4 


The kings of Jerusalem 


Elections of Godfrey and of Baldwin I 


The unusual circumstances which led to the establishment of a 
kingdom at Jerusalem were bound to affect the nature of the kingship, 
and to produce disagreement as to its basis. As soon as the Holy City 
fell, two opposing concepts came into conflict, and the solution 
arrived at was something of a compromise. One party, consisting 
mainly of clerks who followed the lead of the duke of Normandy’s 
chaplain Arnulf of Chocques, a Hainaulter by origin, opposed the 
very idea of choosing any secular leader to rule the lands won by the 
crusade in Palestine. On such holy ground, they said, an expedition 
sent by the pope himself to free the Holy Sepulchre, led until his 
death by the papal legate, the only generally accepted leader, could do 
nothing other than choose a patriarch, a spiritual head for this new 
patrimony of St Peter. Any lay ruler must be subordinate to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, and his election, if any, must certainly follow 
that of the religious head. 

But the strongest party among the leaders of the crusade were 
soldiers. The prelates Adhémar of Monteil and William of Orange had 
been listened to, but they were dead, and the most eminent remaining 
ecclesiastic, Peter of Narbonne, bishop of Albara, was on bad terms 
with Arnulf of Chocques and his friends, who were in any case not 
much esteemed. The barons felt that to let Jerusalem remain subject 
to the claims of several persons would be to invite its reconquest by 
the Moslems. A lay ruler was essential, and they decided to set aside 
the clerical party’s proposal and to choose a king to govern the 
conquered land before choosing a patriarch, if, indeed, they chose a 
patriarch at all. 
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Whom should they choose? There was one obvious candidate: the 
most powerful of the barons, whose army was still the largest and 
whose financial resources seemed inexhaustible, Raymond of Saint- 
Gilles. In spite of his troubles with Tancred, who had benefited 
largely from Raymond’s generosity before quarreling with him 
towards the end of the campaign, the count of Toulouse was favoured 
by the majority of the barons, but he would not accept the kingship.' 
Various reasons have been suggested—that he knew he was not 
popular, or that he feared the clergy’s claims on the crown, but 
contemporaries say that it was the opposition of his own troops, who 
wanted to return to the West, not settle down as an army of oc- 
cupation in Palestine, that decided the matter.” Neither Robert of 
Flanders nor Robert of Normandy wanted to stay in the East. 
Tancred was nothing but a condottiere with a handful of troops, a 
mere landless younger son in his own country. Everything thus 
pointed to Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of lower Lorraine, who had left 
the West with no intention of returning, and had even sold his family 
castle to the bishop of Liége.’ He had taken a major part in the 
conquest, and was also a suitable choice in that a good number of his 
followers were willing to settle in Palestine. 

Godfrey’s piety led him to refuse the throne which in the end he 
was compelled to accept. But he had to come to terms, no doubt 
under pressure from the duke of Normandy, with the demands made 
by the clergy. A certain humility, say his biographers, would not let 
him ‘‘wear a crown of gold in the place where Christ had worn a 
crown of thorns’’, but this refusal left him free to declare himself, as 
he did on 24 July 1099, the Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre, or in 
other words the patriarch’s representative in temporal matters. ‘Ad- 
vocate’ in northern France was the title borne by the layman whose 
duty it was to defend a church. The clerical party’s theory was 
acknowledged, but was in practice set at nought by the fact that 
Godfrey’s election predated that of the patriarch. Arnulf’s election, 
moreover, was irregular, and Arnulf himself lacked the personal 
prestige which might have enabled him to overrule his Advocate, with 
whom in fact he co-operated loyally. 

All this changed, however, with the arrival of Daimbert of Pisa, 
who ejected Arnulf and renewed the church’s claims upon the crown: 
Godfrey was only to keep Jerusalem long enough to conquer another 
city which would then become his capital. The support of Bohemond 
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of Antioch for this point of view assured its victory, and it seemed as 
if with Godfrey’s death all control over the future kingdom must pass 
to the patriarch. If Daimbert had been able to establish his power, 
there would never have been any kings of Jerusalem. 

But he was reckoning without his hosts. Not all the clergy agreed 
with him, and by no means all the barons. During Godfrey’s ‘reign’, 
the country round Jerusalem was in the hands of Godfrey’s followers, 
and a list of their names shows clearly why events fell out as they did. 
It was the very opposite of a motley group; there were exceptions, 
such as Gaudemar Charpinel, a knight of Raymond’s company, whom 
Tancred and Daimbert had just made an enemy of when he captured 
Cayphas, promised to him by Godfrey, and Tancred turned him out of 
it;* but apart from him and a few others, the principal knights 
established in the kingdom came from the north of France and were 
linked by ties of kinship and of vassaldom to the dukes of lower 
Lorraine and the counts of Boulogne from whom Godfrey was 
descended. Garnier of Grez, Guicher the German, Gerard of Avesnes, 
Gunther, Ralph of Mouzon, Geoffrey the Chamberlain, Guerri of 
Flanders, Matthew the Sword-bearer and Miles of Clermont-en- 
Argonne, just as much as the Gothmans of Brussels, Lithard of 
Cambrai, Pisel of Tournai, Andrew of Vaudémont, Peter of Lens, 
Arnulf the Lorrainer, the Cassels or the Lilles, all felt themselves 
naturally to be hereditary vassals of Godfrey’s line, and refused to be 
dispossessed of lands that he had conquered. And so Garnier of Grez, 
a lord from Brabant and a kinsman of Godfrey, occupied the Tower 
of David, Jerusalem’s citadel,’ in spite of Daimbert’s protests, and his 
companions held it until the arrival of Baldwin of Boulogne, count of 
Edessa, brother of the Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre. Baldwin, 
whom Godfrey may have named as his heir on his deathbed, did not 
hesitate to ride hard all the long way from Melitene to Jerusalem, 
accompanied only by a few knights. Daimbert’s appeal to Bohemond 
was intercepted, and the Ardennes solidarity of the Frankish in- 
habitants prevented civil war breaking out. Baldwin reached Jerus- 
alem to a hero’s welcome. He was soon rid of Tancred, who went to 
Antioch to replace Bohemond, whom the Turks had captured. 
Baldwin had frustrated the patriarch’s intentions, and he had himself 
crowned on Christmas day 1100 by none other than Daimbert, not at 
Jerusalem but in the church at Bethlehem. Perhaps this was a 
compromise with the patriarch.° In linking the title of king of Jerus- 
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alem to the memory of the ancient kings of Judah, Baldwin I (1100- 
1118) gave his crown a prestige derived from the Biblical line of 
David and Solomon which rendered it unchallengeable. 

But the kings of Jerusalem were careful to deal gently with the 
clergy’s possible resentment. Once consecrated, they always took an 
oath to protect the patriarchate before the patriarch undertook any 
obligations to them, and they acknowledged themselves to be vassals 
of the Roman Church, as is shown by the confirmation granted in 
1128 to Baldwin II by Honorius II. At that time, as it happened, the 
new patriarch Stephen of Chartres, a relative of the king, renewed 
Daimbert’s claims, and demanded that Jerusalem and Jaffa be ceded 
as belonging to the patriarchal see. The king would be requested to 
capture Ascalon as soon as possible and to install himself there 
instead. A serious conflict ensued. It ended only with Stephen’s death 
in 1130. 


Election or inheritance? 


The kingdom was established, and soon freed from the church’s 
claims. Was it elective or hereditary? According to the Assises de 
Jérusalem, the king was nothing more than the man chosen by the 
barons. Balian of Sidon was to affirm this solemnly in the thirteenth 
century.’ But the entire theory of the Assises depends on an error 
which has been overlooked by most historians: Godfrey of Bouillon 
was not chosen by the barons of Jerusalem but by all the great barons 
who took part in the siege of Jerusalem. These nearly all returned to 
the West, after which it was Godfrey and his successors who granted 
fiefs to their vassals. The king was not one lord amongst others, 
chosen by peers who were already possessed of their fiefs. All the 
barons of the realm of Jerusalem received their lands from Godfrey in 
return for their oaths of fidelity. We saw above that for his vassals, 
Godfrey when ‘king’ remained duke of lower Lorraine and their 
natural lord. His brother Baldwin I enjoyed the same prestige. It 
seems very much that the rules governing the succession to the 
kingdom of the Holy Land were identical with those of the great fiefs 
in the north of France. The ‘election’ survived in the consecration 
ceremony as a triple acclamation uttered by the people when the 
patriarch turned to them and asked whether the man he was about to 
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consecrate was indeed the legitimate successor, the dreit heir to the 
kingdom.* 

The few problems concerning the succession that arose in the 
twelfth century were all connected with the successors’ degree of 
kinship to the late king. Baldwin I died childless in his turn, and his 
nearest heir was his brother Eustace, count of Boulogne, then in 
France. But it could well have been dangerous to leave the kingdom 
with no defender for the length of time it would take Eustace to reach 
the East, and the barons split into two parties, the legitimists and the 
practical men. The former sent for Eustace, while the latter, at the 
instigation of Joscelin of Courtenay, prince of Galilee, decided to 
offer the throne to Baldwin I’s cousin, Baldwin of Bourcq, who was 
then count of Edessa. He was anointed king as Baldwin II on 11 April 
1118, and acknowledged the service his cousin Joscelin had done him 
by making the county of Edessa over to him. As for Eustace, who 
had accepted that it was his duty to go to Jerusalem and become king, 
he learned of Baldwin II’s consecration when he reached Italy, 
probably in summer 1118, and in spite of his supporters, acknowledged 
the accomplished fact and refused to go and stir up civil war in the Holy 
Land. In this way the idea was introduced into the law of Jerusalem 
that the crown should go to the nearest heir of the dead king who was 
already present in the East. Philip of Novara was to take this idea up 
again in the thirteenth century. 

After 1118 succession to the throne followed the normal pattern. 
Baldwin II selected a husband for his eldest daughter and Fulk of 
Anjou thus became heir presumptive to the crown, which passed later 
to his son Baldwin III and on his death to Fulk’s next son Amalric; 
although Amalric’s succession involved certain problems, the reasons 
for which we shall try to elucidate. Baldwin IV, Amalric’s son, 
succeeded him, and it was only when he died that the pattern of the 
succession was altered in the course of internal struggles. 


Consecration and regencies 


Once the right of inheritance had been acknowledged, the king was 
consecrated. Until the time of Baldwin II, this ceremony seems to 
have been separate from the coronation, which took place at 
Bethlehem at Christmas time. The manner of the anointing was as 
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follows: the king was received by the clergy at the door of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, later at that of the cathedral of Tyre, and he 
swore that he would defend the patriarch and his church against all 
comers, together with the laws, customs and liberties of the kingdom. 
The patriarch swore that he would maintain the king’s crown, and 
gave him the kiss of peace; then he caused the people to acclaim him 
as the true heir of the kingdom. The Te Deum was sung, and the king 
moved on into the choir, his barons carrying the crown and the golden 
orb ‘‘which signifies the land of the realm’’, while the constable bore 
the royal banner, the gonfanon, and the seneschal the sceptre. The 
monarch was dressed as a deacon for this ceremony that was to make 
him partly a priest. He knelt to be prayed over, then sat down; and 
after the singing of the sequence the prelates anointed him with the 
holy oil. They put the royal ring on his finger and girded him with the 
sword, placed the crown on his head and put the orb and sceptre into 
his hands. Then the prelates shouted out, Vivat rex in bona prosperi- 
tate! The mass continued, and at the communion the king removed 
his crown. He made his communion when the mass was ended, and 
then the prelate who had anointed him, that is, the patriarch, or in 
default of him the archbishop of Tyre or of Caesarea or of Nazareth, 
took the gonfanon from the constable, blessed it and gave it to the 
king, who handed it back to the constable, thus reinvesting him with 
his office. Then the new king went in solemn procession to the 
Templum Domini, where he laid his crown as an offering in the place 
where the child Jesus had been offered to God, and from there he 
went to the Temple of Solomon, the Temple from which the Templars 
were named, for the banquet which concluded the ceremony.’ 

The king was to be crowned at the age of twelve, according to the 
Livre au roi; a decision taken no doubt because of the difficulties 
surrounding the accession of Baldwin IJJ. When King Fulk died in 
1143 Baldwin was only thirteen, and his mother Melisende, partly 
Armenian by birth, was made regent. The king was still uncrowned in 
1150; with the support of those of the barons who were tired of the 
domination exercised by Manasses of Hierges, a cousin of Balawin II 
and now constable of the realm,'° he demanded that the kingdom be 
fully made over to him. Not without difficulty, he managed to get 
himself crowned at the Holy Sepulchre, at the age of twenty-one. The 
queen-mother made up her mind to hand the northern part of the 
kingdom over to him, that is, Acre and Tyre, while she kept Jerusalem 
and Nablus. There were then two distinct states, with two constables, 
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Manasses for Melisende and Humphrey II of Toron for the king. 
When Baldwin summoned his host that year to go to the help of the 
county of Edessa, only the barons of his own domain answered his 
summons. Baldwin III then proceeded to make war upon his mother, 
and retook his capital. Manasses was captured in the castle of Mirabel 
and compelled to leave the kingdom. The queen-mother was left with 
Nablus." 

Another regency followed Amalric’s death. It should in law have 
been conferred on the king’s mother, but Amalric had repudiated 
Agnes of Courtenay before his accession, or else on his nearest 
relative, as indicated by the High Court; Count Raymond III of 
Tripoli ought to have received the bail of the kingdom. In the event, 
Miles of Plancy, perhaps with Agnes’ support, prevented Raymond 
from exercising the regency on the pretext that the High Court must 
first be assembled. His death by murder, which William of Tyre 
mentions in discreet terms, ended his usurpation, and Raymond III 
became the kingdom’s regent.” 

As for the reign of Baldwin IV, this, especially towards the end, 
could only be a struggle for the regency between various clans. The 
unhappy leper, aware of his increasing weakness, was constantly on 
the lookout for a man who could take his place without harming the 
interests of the kingdom; tragically, whenever the sick boy thought he 
had found a baron capable of defending the Holy Land who would 
not try to infringe the rights of the crown, he was disappointed. The 
kingdom was offered to Philip of Flanders “‘to guard and defend it; all 
would obey his commands in peace and in war; he should do as he 
would with the country’s revenues and rents and expend its treasure 
as necessary”. But Philip was only interested in Flemish affairs. He 
tried to marry the king’s sisters to two sons of the advocate of 
Béthune, who would have ceded their domain in Artois to him in 
exchange for becoming heirs to the throne of Jerusalem. When this 
marriage was refused, he refused to accept the regency. In 1176 it was 
conferred provisionally on the leader of the barons, Renaud of 
Chatillon.'’? After this Baldwin IV married his elder sister Sibylla to 
William, son of the marquis of Montferrat. He died in 1177, leaving a 
son, the future Baldwin V. It has been suggested that Sibylla’s hand 
and the weary task of ruling the kingdom till her son came of age 
were offered to Hugh III duke of Burgundy, who had visited the Holy 
Land in 1171, but this is uncertain. Hugh’s separation from his wife 
Alice of Lorraine had probably not yet taken place. At any rate, the 
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negotiations in 1178 and 1179 came to nothing. Sibylla then married a 
younger son of the Poitevin house of Lusignan, Guy, and he became 
regent of the kingdom. He lost little time in rebelling against the king, 
who in 1184 appealed to Raymond III.'* But the reign of Baldwin IV, 
in spite of the young king’s own personal worth, marks the end of 
royal power in the kingdom of Jerusalem. It is the period before this 
that we must examine in seeking to discover the real nature of the 
kings’ authority and of their power within their ‘barony’.”” 


CHAPTER 5 


Royal power 


The legal code and royal authority 


At first sight, the constitutional structure of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
is better understood than that of almost any other medieval state. As 
set out in the Assises, it displays, too, a most unusual limitation of 
royal power. It is such a Utopia as the purest theoretician of feudal 
law might have dreamed of, what one might call a perfect parliamen- 
tary republic, which only included kingship because feudal society 
thought of itself as a pyramid requiring a summit.' This is just what 
makes us doubt the accuracy of the picture offered by the jurists. It 
will do no harm if we remind ourselves what the Assises were. 

The traditional theory, derived from the great thirteenth-century 
writers, John of Ibelin and Philip of Novara, explains the origin of 
this famous text thus: after the Franks had taken Jerusalem they felt 
that they could not create a viable state unless they first gave it a 
legislative code. They enquired amongst ‘‘persons there present from 
different lands as to the usages which obtained in their lands”, and 
Godfrey made a selection from these. This code was deposited in the 
Holy Sepulchre, and was later modified from time to time. Philip of 
Novara knew by repute of the Letters of the Sepulchre, great parch- 
ments drawn up in French and sealed by the king, the patriarch and 
the viscount of Jerusalem. When important assemblies were held, the 
opinions of crusaders from the West would be asked, and the code 
revised. It was thus that the count of Sancerre had had an ordinance 
added dealing with the succession of women to fiefs. Thus Grand- 
claude was able to describe the law of Jerusalem in its early period as 
statute law, different from custom and “very progressive, because it 
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was legislative”. The Letters were lost in 1187 when Jerusalem itself 
was lost. If King Amalric had been able to reach agreement with 
Ralph of Tiberias, they could have re-established the code almost 
completely, for they both recollected its contents perfectly. But Ralph 
refused to undertake the task of rewriting these documents, and from 
that time the law of Jerusalem became exclusively customary. ‘Wise 
men’ preserved the juridical tradition deriving from the Letters of the 
Sepulchre, but not in its entirety, and their disciples, the great jurists 
of the mid-thirteenth century, undertook to reconstruct the law by 
means of a methodical arrangement of what they could remember, 
together with discussions of contrary opinions.’ The results of these 
labours constitute the compilation known as the Assises de Jérusalem. 
In fact the tradition concerning the Assises appears to be inexact. 
The attribution of a first draft of the Letters to Godfrey has long been 
disputed, but enough attention has not been paid to a passage where 
William of Tyre tells us which was the first assise (status, ordinance) 
promulgated in the Holy Land: the early colonists, fainthearted 
through their small numbers and from fear of the Moslems, were 
tending to abandon the most exposed territories in the hope of 
recovering them when the Holy Land became more peaceful. 


In hatred of those who thus went away it was first established in this land that 
whosoever should hold his holding in peace a year and a day should never afterwards 
be answerable for it to any man; because there were many who from fear and 
cowardice left their property and fled, and afterwards when the country was safer they 
came back and tried to recover it, but because of this law which was thus established, 
their claims were not heard.’ 


In our opinion this first law was promulgated under Baldwin I, some 
time after the crusaders’ first settlement. 

After a series of disasters—Moslem incursions, earthquakes, 
plagues of locusts and fieldmice —had laid waste the Holy Land for 
four years and caused a severe famine, barons, prelates and the king 
himself assembled at Nablus in 1120 in what has been called a 
council, though parlement would be a better word. They published 
twenty-five decrees which seem to indicate a remarkable lack of any 
previous law. Reading them, one realizes that there was no settled 
punishment for a number of well-known crimes: adultery, sodomy, 
relations between Franks and native-born women, bigamy, theft.’ 
They even found it necessary to define the jurisdiction of the king’s 
court: if one baron took another’s man in the act of theft, he was not 
to mutilate him but to hand him over to the court of the king, which 
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would judge him. If a code existed already, it seems odd that it should 
have said nothing on all these matters. In fact it is probable that until 
that time the tribunals based their judgements on common sense, that 
is, no doubt, on the custom proper to the judge’s native country, 
rather than on a uniform system of law. The word assise meant not 
only “‘a legislative decision taken by the king and his men’’ (Grand- 
claude), but also a judgement, what we would call a precedent. The 
Assises are the result of the judicial activity of the Jerusalem courts 
rather than of previously undertaken legislative work.° 

But we cannot deny all legislative activity without contradicting the 
texts themselves. William of Tyre quotes one example, and the 
recollections of the later jurists are too exact for us to call them in 
question. But only some of them give a true idea of the law of 
Jerusalem in the twelfth century: Philip of Novara does so to some 
extent, but the most useful in this respect is the Livre au roi, a 
compilation which Grandclaude dates to between 1197 and 1205. 
Grandclaude admits its objectivity, but accuses it of reflecting a state 
of mind unduly favourable to royal power.° One may wonder whether 
the Livre is not the most faithful mirror of the concept of monarchy 
that flourished in the twelfth-century kingdom of Jerusalem. Did the 
thirteenth-century jurists not all but suppress the very idea of treason 
in their endeavours to restrict the meaning of this word? 

The idea of treason is the subject of the first legislative text we 
have after the assise on possession for a year and a day, the 
Establissement de Baudouin de Bourcq. This enumerates the reasons 
for which a liege man may be dispossessed.’ Twelve causes are listed: 
armed revolt against the lord; treason against the lord or the lord’s 
land; minting false coin; attempted poisoning of the lord or members 
of his family; assistance given to villeins in revolt; apostasy (“‘if he 
leaves his faith, denies Christ and becomes a Saracen’’); flight in a 
battle in which the lord is taken prisoner; surrender of his fief to 
Saracens; refusal to obey his lord’s reasonable command. The three 
final reasons are the most interesting: a liege man would lose his fief if 
he obtained Saracen help in taking possession of his land. This is 
reminiscent of the revolt in 1132 by Hugh of Le Puiset against King 
Fulk. Hugh used Egyptian troops to defend his county of Jaffa when 
the king tried to seize it; perhaps this passage in the Etablissement is 
a later addition. The remaining paragraphs are aimed at the baron who 
“had a port made in his land for ships and boats, and a road into 
pagan territory, so as to improve his land and reduce the king’s 
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rights”; and at the baron who minted money in his domain. This 
passage may have to do with the revolt of Romain of Le Puy, the 
date, possibly 1128, and motives of which are not known; it is not 
impossible that it was in consequence of this revolt, which may have 
involved Saracen complicity, that Baldwin II promulgated this assise.® 

Between 1119 and 1127 Baldwin II undoubtedly had to hold his 
own against determined opposition. His accession had been strongly 
opposed by the supporters of Eustace of Boulogne, and we know that 
the crown of Jerusalem was later offered to count Charles of Flan- 
ders, perhaps during Baldwin’s captivity.’ But the text of the 
Etablissement shows that his sovereignty was fully acknowledged, 
and this assise gave the king very extensive powers. The thirteenth- 
century jurists, therefore, ardent supporters of a system of parli- 
amentary feudalism, paid no attention to this text, which only occurs 
in the Livre au roi. 

There is plenty of evidence that under the Baldwins the monarchy 
of Jerusalem was not subject to restraint by its vassals. In John of 
Ibelin’s ideal state it is the barons, not the king, who are the source of 
justice. But the principle of the plurality of judges was accepted in 
every medieval state, and the fact that the king was supreme justiciar 
in no way prevented his giving judgement through his men. Fulcher of 
Chartres expressly refers to the king of Jerusalem as supreme justi- 
ciar, and we know that at times the king gave judgement without 
assembling the high court. Usama tells how he went to King Fulk to 
complain of a lord of Banyas who had stolen flocks of sheep from 
some Damascenes, and had thus caused the death of the lambs. 


The king immediately sent for six or seven knights: ‘‘Go and sit to do him justice!” 
They withdrew from the hall and deliberated until they were agreed. Then they came 
back into the hall where the king was giving audience and said, ‘‘We have decided that 
the lord of Banyas is under the obligation to reimburse them for the loss caused them 
by the death of the lambs.” The king ordered him to pay this debt. 


This was the normal judicial process of any seigneurial court, and no 
exceptional privilege seems to have distinguished the kingdom of 
Jerusalem from any other kingdom in this matter. King Amalric was 
accused of taking services, what we should call bribes, from those who 
had cases before him, and this certainly does not indicate. the exis- 
tence of an independent high court.'° - \ 

The vassals of the king of Jerusalem countersigned their 
sovereign’s acts, and this has been taken to prove his subjection to 
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them. Those who take this view forget that witnesses normally signed 
acts in twelfth-century France, at least among all the great feuda- 
tories. (The Capetian kings are an exception; after the accession of 
Louis the Fat they reduced this custom to the signature of important 
officials.) The signatures were a guarantee that the agreements would 
be faithfully implemented. At Jerusalem there was an additional 
reason: “It is the king’s duty to increase and not to diminish the rights 
of the crown of his realm” says the Livre au roi, adding that no 
privilege is valid unless it is guaranteed by the liege men (for it would 
otherwise have only an ephemeral value at best, perishing with the 
donor), and that the barons must approve and seal gifts made by the 
king. These measures obliged the king to maintain what appertained 
to the crown and did not damage it in any way.” 

Feudal law was careful of individual freedom, and it was held in 
principle that no legislative decision should be taken without the 
persons concerned being consulted. But the kings succeeded in hav- 
ing ordinances passed that were favourable to the crown; Baldwin II 
is one instance, and there is Almaric’s Assise sur la Ligece. There is 
even an assise on street cleaning that was considered invalid in the 
thirteenth century because the king had promulgated it without 
consulting either barons or bur esses. 

Clearly, the king’s power had limits. Medieval thought, especially 
in this Syrian kingdom where each man was needed for the defence 
of the frontiers, would never have allowed one man to exercise sole 
authority. But the king had definite rights: vassals had to yield 
themselves hostage to release him if the Moslems took him prisoner, 
or if he could not pay his debts; no one might be absent from the 
kingdom more than a year and a day without his permission; no one 
might refuse him the duty of counsel which every vassal owes his 
lord (this is the origin of the high court); no one might sell his fief 
without the king’s leave. 

As for the church, although its supremacy was more or less 
acknowledged, the monarchy in fact made itself quite independent of 
it. Apart from ecclesiastical sanctions, there was nothing but the 
king’s consecration to make him in any way dependent on the clergy, 
and his firm control of the appointment of bishops gave him complete 
freedom of action. It is even probable that the kings of Jerusalem, like 
the Capetian kings of France, could think of the ecclesiastical prin- 
cipalities within the kingdom as extensions of their own domain. 
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The domain; resources 


It was the size of his domain that placed the king above all his 
vassals. It bore a large number of burdens, certainly, such as pay- 
ments to churches, and all kinds of fiefs, especially fiefs de soudée or 
assises,” that is, the equivalent of a salary, periodic money payments, 
but so did all medieval domains. Besides the great fiefs which depen- 
ded on the king but formed real political units, the king’s own officials 
administered four of the kingdom’s large towns. In Jerusalem, to 
begin with, where the king resided in ‘‘the king’s manor’’, acquired by 
the Teutonic Knights in 1229, he possessed the Tower of David, his 
castellan’s residence; his tribunal was presided over by a viscount 
whom he appointed and dismissed at will; and his platearius gathered 
the taxes due to him on foodstuffs. Baldwin II reduced these taxes in 
1121, in order to ensure the provisioning of the Holy City: foodstuffs 
were exempted from the taxes levied on all produce entering the city, 
and from the charges payable to the king’s men for the official 
weighing and measuring of these grains and vegetables."? The platea- 
ticum, although reduced by other exemptions, such as that in 1124 in 
favour of the Venetians, brought the king a considerable revenue. 
Besides this he also possessed the cens or rents payable on several 
houses and some shops, such as “‘the king’s skinnery”, and received a 
percentage of the bankers’ profits, ‘‘one part from the money- 
changers’ tables’’. His officials, either the viscount or the castellan, 
received in his name the transfer duty paid on the sales which they 
were ordered by the king’s court to oversee. All these dues taken 
together would come to a sizeable sum in a busy trading city like 
Jerusalem. It seems probable too that the royal mint, later transferred 
to Acre, was then at Jerusalem. 

The king also possessed estates in the countryside of Judaea, as 
well as numerous vineyards and some casals, a term that in the East 
describes what the West called a villa, a village or hamlet consisting 
of a certain number of dwellings grouped together. The men who 
worked these owed the king the usual payments due from domain 
lands, the serfs in kind, free peasants in money. South of the Holy 
City the king fortified Blanchegarde, which belonged to him from 1144 
to 1166, and Daron on the Egyptian frontier. These fortresses were 
entrusted to castellans, not to vassals who would have held them by 
hereditary right. Eastward, the king’s domain extended as far as the 
Dead Sea, where the king, as was usual for medieval lords, had the 
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monopoly of the extraction of minerals, and he authorized those who 
lived near the Dead Sea to extract salt and bitumen from its waters. 
Fulk of Anjou, for instance, made such a grant in 1138 to the 
inhabitants of the little town of Thecua. To the north of Jericho, 
which was administered by a viscount, the castle of Saint-Elie, 
granted in 1185 to William III of Montferrat, Baldwin V’s grandfather, 
linked the king’s possessions in Judaea to those in Samaria. 

In Samaria the role of capital was filled by Nablus. Here too the 
king owned a palace and had a castellan and a viscount, although the 
viscounts of Nablus, unlike those of Jerusalem, seem to have been 
hereditary." The fonde, that is, the market, fondouk, of Nablus 
brought the king in a substantial revenue, and the Samaritan coun- 
tryside provided the greater part of the produce sold in the market at 
Jerusalem. Flax and vines did well there. ‘Naples’ was one of the 
principal cities of the kingdom, and occupied a central position which 
Jerusalem lacked. When the kingdom first took shape, this city, the 
successor of ancient Shechem, belonged to the great principality of 
Galilee founded by Tancred, but the kings recovered it, and in 1108 
gave a large part of the region of Nablus as a fief to the Milly family. 
In 1161 Baldwin III suppressed this lordship, which formed a large 
enclave in the mountainous country between Jerusalem and Nablus, 
and instead gave the great fief of Outre-Jourdain to Philip of Nablus, 
head of the Milly family.”° 

This first section of the royal domain formed an imposing mass of 
territory which reached from near Hebron to near Beisan, superior in 
wealth and extent to any other barony in the kingdom."® But there was 
another region also belonging to the king in his own right: this was the 
domain of Tyre and Acre, from the outlet of the Plain of Esdraelon 
and Carmel in the south to the Nahr Litani in the north. This coastal 
part of the king’s domain was far from being the poorest. Acre, 
conquered in 1104, was administered by a castellan and a viscount, 
whose authority extended as far as the small town of Casal Humbert. 
The country around the town was fertile and rich; flowing past the 
cotton, the olive trees and the vines grown in the numerous villages of 
the plain, the river Belus drove a number of sugar cane mills for the 
king’s profit. In 1160 Baldwin III, in return for one-fifth of the profits, 
leased all the mills in Acre and on the river, together with the right to 
dig new reaches to create new mills, to one Renaud Fauconnier. The 
system whereby the income from a particular industry was granted to 
a fermier général was very common; thus soap-making, butchery, 
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dyeing and tanning were all similarly leased out.'’ But the chief 
wealth of Acre was in its port, which was the busiest in southern 
Syria, although it offered only poor shelter, seventy-two ships being 
wrecked there by a storm in 1249. Many industries flourished there, 
especially shipbuilding."® But all this was as nothing compared to the 
revenue yielded to the king by Acre’s customs or harbour dues, the 
chaine, and its market, the fonde. Grants made upon the customs and 
the market of Acre are past counting, and the king reckoned the fiefs 
de soudée that he charged upon these veritable gold mines in thous- 
ands of bezants. Taxes levied on the sale of produce were well known 
in the thirteenth century, and a Moslem traveller, Ibn Jobair, 
describes the manner in which they were collected in 1184. This 
Saracen detested the Franks, but acknowledged that he had been as 
little inconvenienced as possible. Scribes known as ‘‘Saracen writers 
on the chaine’’ kept their registers in Arabic and dealt with the 
Easterners, while Frankish scribes looked after the Latins. Ships paid 
one mark of silver for anchorage when they arrived, and also the 
terciaria, that is one-third of the price paid by the pilgrims for their 
passage.” 

The regions of Acre and Tyre were separated by the small lordship 
of Scandelion on the coast, but linked in the mountains by the 
castellany of Chateau-du-Roi, later called Montfort. Tyre was the 
kingdom’s second capital, where after Jerusalem the kings were 
consecrated. A thirteenth-century Venetian report describes the 
whole extent of the king’s rights, fewer by then than previously, both 
at and around Tyre. It was a less busy port than Acre, but still the 
second in the kingdom, and perhaps more flourishing as an industrial 
city. William of Tyre praises the fertility and charm of his archiepis- 
copal city in poetic tones. 

These four towns, Jerusalem, Nablus, Acre and Tyre, comprised 
the most permanent part of the royal domain. They were never 
alienated from it, except temporarily to form a queen’s dowry: in 1152 
Nablus was ceded to Melisende, and later to Mary Comnena, widow 
of Amalric. Theodora Comnena, widow of Baldwin III, received Acre 
as her dowry, and retained it until her romantic elopement with her 
cousin, the future basileus Andronicus Comnenus. But the kings of 
Jerusalem also possessed Jaffa from time to time; it was captured in 
1099, demanded by the patriarchs, ceded in about 1118 to Hugh I of 
Le Puiset, and confiscated from Hugh II in 1132 to make up together 
with Ascalon an appanage for the future King Amalric in 1151. In 
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1163 Amalric united both these towns to the royal domain, from 
which they were again removed in 1176 to form Sibylla’s dowry, 
which was by no means the last of the changes they experienced.” 
There was a definite policy of increasing the domain, as is shown for 
instance by Amalric’s acquisition of Beirut and Baldwin IV’s of 
Toron, a policy reminiscent of the efforts the Capetians made to 
increasé the extent of their possessions. 

The extent of the royal domain under the Baldwins was enough by 
itself to guarantee them pre-eminence among their vassals. The kings’ 
relative wealth, too, gave them a certain power. But the great expense 
of war, and the grants and exemptions that they had to allow, explain 
their frequent lack of funds. Ernoul tells us that the Armenian prince 
Thoros, returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, expressed surprise 
to Amalric at the large number of castles belonging to others, not to 
him. 


“Sire,” said Thoros to the king, “tell me, where do you get troops from when the 
Saracens attack you?” The king replied that he hired them. ‘‘But where do you find the 
money?” asked Thoros, “because as far as I can see you have not got enough revenue 
to maintain an army.” The king said, ‘I borrow it, since I can’t do any better.” 


This anecdote perhaps exaggerates a little, but it does recall the 
financial difficulties with which the king —- admittedly, it was Amalric — 
had to deal.”! 

As well as the revenues from his domain, the king kept in his own 
hand a number of tolls, such as those paid by caravans going from 
Egypt to Baghdad across the Frankish Transjordan, and the dues paid 
by the Bedouin to be allowed to graze their flocks in the lands under 
Frankish rule. But when these revenues were not enough, recourse 
had to be made to other methods. Although fines and confiscations, 
‘the fruits of justice’, brought in large sums from time to time, it was 
necessary to find money by other means, and some of these looked 
uncommonly like highway robbery. The king had the right, barring 
some exceptions, to wreckage, and it was said that he had vessels 
wrecked so as to lay hands on their cargoes.” Baldwin III made an 
unforgivable attack in the forest of Banyas in 1157 upon some 
Turcomans who were pasturing their flocks there under royal safe- 
conduct. Ultimately, when it came to a case of national necessity, 
resort was had to direct taxation, for which the consent of the nation, 
that is, of the parlement, was required. When King Amalric undertook 
his expedition against Egypt, it was decided that ‘‘all those who did 
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not go with him in the host should give him one tenth of their 
movable property”, clerks as well as laymen. In 1177 Saladin was 
threatening Jerusalem, and the prelates and barons decided that in 
view of the bad state the city walls were in, despite their repair in 
1151, they would pay a contribution every year until they were 
completely restored. In 1183, considering the great danger in which 
the kingdom stood, the poverty of both king and barons, and the need 
to recruit mercenaries, a parlement at Jerusalem imposed a general 
tax. The text of this ordinance has survived,” and is full of interesting 
details about the way the tax was levied. Four worthy men were to be 
chosen in each diocese and were to sit in secret and assess the taille, 
at a rate of one bezant in a hundred on stored cash and two per cent 
on incomes. Churches, barons and vassals were to pay two per cent 
of their incomes, holders of fiefs de soudée one per cent. Lords of 
rural casals were to pay a hearth-tax, one bezant per hearth, which 
they were to recover from their villeins ‘‘in such a way that the poor 
shall not pay nearly as much as the rich’’. So that the treasure thus 
gathered should not be spent ‘‘on the kingdom’s trivial needs, but 
solely to defend the land’, the keys of the two chests of the church of 
the Holy Cross at Jerusalem and at Acre in which it was to be kept 
were to be entrusted to three people for each chest: the castellan of 
Jerusalem, the patriarch and the prior of the Holy Sepulchre; the 
archbishop of Tyre, Count Joscelin, seneschal of the realm, and the 
élus of Acre. 


Central administration 


It is clear from the above that the kings of Jerusalem levied general 
taxes by the same methods that were later used in France, well before 
the kings of France did so.“ Royal finances were administered by the 
seneschal, the first of the great officers of the crown. Another of his 
duties was the dispensation of justice in the king’s place, when 
necessary. La Monte calls him the king’s alter ego. The seneschal was 
master of ceremonies, controller of the baillis and of the clerks of the 
secréte, that is, the accounts, and inspector of fortresses. But his 
authority extended only over viscounts, not over castellans, and as a 
civil servant he was subordinate to the constable in all military 
matters. In practice the kingdom’s constant wars gave the constable 
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first place. In France, seneschals were to become persons of great 
importance, but in Jerusalem they retained the modest rank they had 
had in the feudal states of the eleventh century. 

The constable was the most important of the other great officials. 
He filled the role of viceroy that belonged in theory to the seneschal 
because the latter took the king’s place in the order of battle. He 
presided over the high court when the king could not do so; in time of 
war he commanded a detachment twice the size of the others, to 
which he appointed commanders; he organized the policing of the 
army, of which he was the second-in-command; and finally it was he 
who dealt with “‘the division of the casals and the lands of the lord 
[i.e. the king] and of others’’, that is, he drew the boundaries of the 
domain. He was the obvious man to be regent during the king’s 
absence, and two constables, Eustace Garnier and William of Bures, 
succeeded each other in this post during the captivity of Baldwin II. 
The marshal acted as second-in-command to the constable, and it was 
his task in particular to ‘‘array the squadrons”’, that is, to organize the 
different detachments of the army, and also to look after the difficult 
administration of the restor, the care and inspection of arms and 
equipment. The chancellor, a cleric, dealt with the drawing up of 
deeds and charters, and no doubt also, like the chancellor William of 
Tyre, directed the kingdom’s diplomatic service. The chamberlain or 
chamberlains ruled the king’s hétel, organized the king’s expenditure 
and took care of the treasury. As for the butler, he seems to have 
been in charge of the royal table, and to have administered the 
vineyards belonging to the domain. There is no admiral recorded in 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, but Girard of Sidon, who at the siege of 
Ascalon in 1153 commanded fifteen royal vessels and a number of 
requisitioned pilgrim ships, was at that time described as “‘master of 
the galleys’. 

Those were the great officials, the heads of the kingdom’s ad- 
ministration. Their assistants included: the turcoplier, commander of 
the native cavalry; viscounts; castellans; the bailli of the accounts; 
the baillis of the customs and of the market; dragomans; scribes; the 
mathesep, chief of the local police; and the logothete, who was not, as 
in Sicily, an important official, but an ordinary secretary. Besides all 
these, the kings of Jerusalem were assisted in their work by a 
parlement, which was both the high court of justice, a tax-voting body 
and the king’s council. These institutions provided the kingdom with a 
highly developed administrative system, one that was probably more 
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effective than those of most contemporary Western states. As La 
Monte has demonstrated, most of these institutions developed from 
those of eleventh-century France, but did so independently. 

Parliamentary government might have evolved in Jerusalem by the 
thirteenth century, but on the other hand the system could well have 
developed quite differently. The reign of Amalric shows how much 
the rulers of Jerusalem resembled the Capetian kings of France with 
whom they are too often contrasted. 


The reign of Amalric 


When Baldwin III died on 8 February 1163 he left no children, and it 
seemed that his successor would be recognized without trouble. This 
was his brother Amalric, who had been count of Jaffa and Ascalon 
since 1151-1153. But William of Tyre tells us that there was much 
argument among the barons over Amalric’s right to succeed, and that 
only the intervention of the prelates on his behalf, together with the 
approval of the majority of the barons, settled the matter promptly in 
his favour.” He was crowned on 18 February at the age of twenty- 
seven. Unfortunately William, with his usual discretion as to the 
internal troubles of the Latin kingdom, does not tell us the reason for 
the opposition to Amalric. All we know is that, at the request of the 
patriarch, Amalric of Nesle, the new king had to put aside his wife, 
Agnes of Edessa, by whom he had two children, Sibylla and Baldwin. 
Agnes was a daughter of that Count Joscelin II from whom the Turks 
had taken Edessa in 1144, who was captured in 1152 and died in 
captivity. His wife Beatrice had had to cede the rest of the county to 
the Byzantines before taking refuge in Jerusalem with her children 
Joscelin III and Agnes, whom Amalric married before 1159. In spite 
of the fact that the marriage was annulled on the grounds of kinship 
in the fourth degree, it was accepted that Agnes’ children would keep 
their right to their paternal inheritance. 

Thus it looks as if Amalric’s wife was the chief obstacle to his 
accession. Grousset suggests that her lack of morals was against her, 
but it seems more likely that the barons’ enmity was directed mainly 
against her entourage, composed as it was of dispossessed Edes- 
senian barons who had retreated into Palestine, and whose influence 
upon the king the barons could not tolerate. Indeed, at the time of the 
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Egyptian campaign of 1164 a knight called Arnulf of Turbessel is 
referred to as having been especially close to the king, who, 
moreover, entrusted the command of his infantry to another man 
from Edessa, Joscelin of Samosata. This Joscelin and a Baldwin of 
Samosata had been among the leading vassals of the count of Jaffa. 
The only reason that the future seneschal Joscelin III was not with 
them was that in 1162 Amalric had given him the fief of Harenc in the 
principality of Antioch.” We know that the seneschal Miles of Plancy 
boasted of being the king’s master and thus earned himself the 
barons’ hatred. He took advantage of the king’s affection for and 
kinship to him to acquire the land of Outre-Jourdain.* 

Amalric certainly seems to have been a king who was subject to 
the influence of those about him. As William of Tyre informs us, this 
silent monarch, grave and stately, with a slight stutter, was very 
different from his brother Baldwin III, who was very open, ‘‘cour- 
teous and fair spoken’’; a king after the barons’ own hearts. It seems 
likely enough that, in removing Agnes of Edessa, the opposition was 
seeking to get rid of the Edessenian clique which it could not 
otherwise expel. This first brush with his barons did not encourage 
Amalric to co-operate with them. 

In 1171 the king summoned the parlement of Jerusalem, at a time 
when the realm was endangered by the union between Egypt and 
Moslem Syria. He made a speech setting forth the danger, and asked 
counsel of his vassals. “‘When they had thus talked for a long time, 
the king rose, went aside and called his privy council, which was 
small in number, then turned round again and spoke to the whole 
assembly.” The decision was made in the privy council, not in the 
parlement, and was not considered by the barons as a whole. Amalric 
did in fact decide that he would go to Constantinople himself, a 
decision which none of the gathering expected.” 

This tendency towards personal rule was shown most clearly in 
what has been called a coup d’état, the Assise sur la Ligece, liege 
homage. Grandclaude has this to say about it: 


Amalric’s assise dominates the whole political life of both kingdoms [Cyprus and 
Jerusalem]; it is the great charter of the Latin East. But in Syria this assise was a 
victory for the king of Jerusalem and the lesser vassals over the great barons. It... was 
established after Amalric’s victorious campaign against Girart of Saeste. 


Girard of Sidon had dispossessed one of his own vassals of his fief 
without trial. Amalric decided that all who held fiefs, including 
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tenants who held directly from a lord other than the king, owed liege 
homage to the king, so that their obligations to the crown took 
precedence over any feudal ones; that no vassal could be disturbed 
by his lord ‘“‘without the judgement of a court’; and that all the 
vassals of one lord formed a community of peers, each one being 
bound to protect any other against their lord. This law was 
subsequently turned against the monarchy, but in Amalric’s time it 
was a hindrance chiefly to the great feudatories. It was difficult in 
their domains to gather together enough submissively-minded liege 
men to form a tribunal, whereas the king could easily find amongst all 
the knights of the kingdom the three judges and two assessors that 
were required to form a court, and so the way was opened to 
arbitrary rule and the king’s good pleasure.”! 

Amalric even dealt very coolly with the execution of justice. 
William of Tyre says that he accepted gifts offered him by litigants to 
obtain a favourable settlement of their cases. The king justified this 
by asserting that it was above all the duty of a king to be very rich, 
which increased the safety of individuals and the defence of the 
realm. A king owed it to himself, he said, to be lavish, and he needed 
to have great resources if he was to distribute them. But he was 
accused of not keeping a close enough check upon his officials’ 
accounts; as he trusted those near to him, he did not investigate their 
management of affairs. His energy and determination to break down 
all opposition are shown in his conflict with the Templars in 1173. 
Walter of Le Mesnil, a Templar, had treacherously killed envoys sent 
to the king of Jerusalem by the Grand Master of the Assassins, thus 
wrecking important negotiations. Amalric demanded the criminal; the 
Master of the Templars replied that it was his duty to inflict a penance 
on Walter, who would be judged at Rome. Thereupon the king 
attacked the Templars’ establishment at Sidon and expelled Walter of 
Le Mesnil. William of Tyre asserts that if Amalric had lived longer, 
he would have tried to suppress the Order.” 

Lastly, Amalric was concerned to increase his domain. Baldwin III 
had already acquired in 1161 all the fiefs belonging to the house of 
Milly in the Nablus and Jerusalem districts, as well as the castle of 
Maron. Amalric profited by the financial troubles of the lord of 
Beirut, Walter III Brisebarre, whose mother was held captive by the 
Saracens and who was trying to borrow money with which to redeem 
her. John of Ibelin assures us that Amalric forbade anyone to lend 
money to Walter, so as to force him to sell his lordship. However that 
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may be, the king was able to purchase Beirut before the year 1166 in 
exchange for the small castellany of Blanchegarde, which remained in 
the Beirut family’s hands till the end of the thirteenth century, and an 
assise on the Acre customs.” This is a thoroughly Capetian touch, 
worthy of Philip the Fair even more than of Philip Augustus, and one 
which fully confirms the picture of Amalric as a monarch with 
absolutist tendencies. After Amalric’s early death, his friend and 
councillor Miles of Plancy seems to have tried to continue the king’s 
policy; when Miles was murdered, the barons were openly accused of 
having wanted to be rid of one of the men who most strongly opposed 
their independence. “Some said that this had happened to him 
because of his loyalty and because he set himself against the barons 
who wanted to do wrong to their neighbours”’.** With Amalric, royal 
authority made the kingdom of Jerusalem into a true monarchy, and 
in him the Ardennes-Anjou dynasty resembles that of the Capetians 
of France. In spite of the difficulties experienced at the start of his 
reign, it is impossible to talk of ‘‘a feudal republic” in the kingdom of 
the East under Amalric’s rule. The strength gained by the royal power 
shows clearly that nothing would have prevented the monarchy of 
Jerusalem developing normally if it had only had the dynastic 
continuity which it lacked. 


CHAPTER 6 


The barons 


The lordships 


Working sometimes with the crown, sometimes against it, the power 
of the feudal lords of the kingdom of Jerusalem was, together with 
that of the church, the strongest in the state. In the account of the 
constitution drawn up by John of Ibelin, the first rank is filled by the 
equivalent of the twelve peers of France, the barons properly so 
called. There were four such barons: the count of Jaffa and Ascalon, 
the prince of Galilee, the lord of Sidon, Caesarea and Beisan and the 
lord of Kerak, Montreal and Saint-Abraham. Instead of the last, John 
of Ibelin preferred to include a much mightier baron in his list of four 
peers, the count of Tripoli. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the four barons of the 
kingdom and the men who held the great baronies of the north, the 
counts of Tripoli and Edessa and the prince of Antioch. “The lands of 
Tripoli and Edessa are not part of the kingdom,” said Ernoul, 
expressing a complicated situation. The three barons whose lands 
stretched north of the Beirut river, the Nahr al Kalb, were linked to 
the king of Jerusalem by looser ties than were the feudal lords of the 
kingdom itself. Granted that the counts of Tripoli did homage to the 
king, and that the latter often enough governed the principality of 
Antioch, yet he seemed to behave almost more as a president of the 
confederation of Christian states in Syria than as suzerain of the four 
states. When the king went to the help of the counts or the prince, 
William of Tyre emphasizes his paternal goodness in so doing, 
whereas when it came to his liege men it was his plain duty as their 
lord to ensure their protection. 
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To use a much debated form of words, one might say that the three 
great barons were the king’s followers or faithful men rather than his 
vassals. Their baronies were created independently of him, Antioch 
and Edessa before the capture of Jerusalem, and at Tripoli it was only 
a conflict between two rivals that enabled the king to acquire the 
homage of one of them. The title of ‘king’, the moral pre-eminence of 
the possessor of Jerusalem and the assistance the king always gave to 
the three princes, all contributed to establish a hierarchy of which the 
king was the head.' 

But the lordships that depended directly on the king reached only 
from the Nahr al Mualmitain on the Gulf of Juniye as far as the Red 
Sea. The northernmost was Beirut (Baruth), granted by Baldwin I in 
1110 to his cousin Fulk of Guines, that son of Count Baldwin of 
Guines whom the old chronicler Lambert of Ardres called the first 
“count of Baruth in the Promised Land’’. Squeezed in between 
Mount Lebanon and the sea, the lordship of Beirut began to increase 
in size when Baldwin II built the stronghold of Mount Glavian in 1126 
for Walter I Brisebarre, Fulk’s successor. His son Guy and his 
nephew Walter II (1157-1164), then the latter’s son Walter III, main- 
tained the long struggle against the Arab emirs of the Gharb to which 
we have already referred, until eventually Amalric arranged to have 
Beirut ceded to him in exchange for the small lordship of Blanche- 
garde.’ 

The Nahr Damur divided the lordship of Beirut from that of Sidon 
(Saiete), which belonged to a branch of the Garnier family. Eustace 
Garnier possessed Sidon and Caesarea both together, and his son 
Walter I still held both of them in 1131, after the death of his brother 
Eustace II, lord of Caesarea in 1126. Then Girard of Sidon, who acted 
as admiral of the kingdom in 1153, turned the old Phoenician port into 
a nest of pirates; Michael the Syrian states that ‘the king of Jerus- 
alem was informed that Gerard the lord of Saida had fitted out ships 
and filled them with pirates, and was doing more harm to Christians 
than to Turks. The king was angry and expelled him.”’ According to 
this narrative, Girard took refuge in Antioch, and was provided with 
the fief of Baghras, then turned once more to piracy and was 
dismissed by the prince of Antioch. He is then supposed to have gone 
to the court of Nur al-Din and “promised to bring the whole coast 
under his sway”. He certainly was in command of Turkish troops 
who were devastating the kingdom’s coastal regions when the king, it 
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is said, surprised and captured him, and had him taken to Jerusalem 
and executed. 

Unfortunately for the authenticity of this tale, its author places it in 
1160-1161, and we have a reference in 1164 to Girard, who was still 
alive at the end of Amalric’s reign when he acted as a witness in the 
proceedings for the annulment of the marriage of his son Renaud. The 
historian must have added a few touches to the story of the troubles 
between Girard and the king.’ 

The chief places of the lordship of Sidon were Sarepta and Adelon 
on the coast, and in the mountains, which were only conquered slowly, 
the castles of Belhasan, captured perhaps in 1128 or 1161, of 
Beaufort, built in 1139, and of the Cave of Tyron.This last dominated 
the region of the Schouf and of Gezin, which were taken from the 
Moslems between 1134 and 1165. Thus the lords of Sidon controlled 
the whole area between the Nahr Litani and the sea, and their raids 
threatened the Marj Ayun, the Val Germain. The royal castellany of 
Tyre (Sur), which lay to the south of Sidon, was bordered on the east 
by the lordship of Maron, acquired by the king from Philip of Milly in 
1161, and itself the neighbour of the lordship of Banyas, by the 
headwaters of the Jordan, a land that was always in dispute between 
Franks and Damascenes, for it commanded the way to Damascus. In 
1129 the castle of Subeibah, perhaps identical with John of Ibelin’s 
Assebébe, was built there. Banyas belonged to Renier Brus, who may 
have been an Englishman, and then to Humphrey II of Toron before 
falling once more into the hands of the Moslems.‘ 

With the lordship of Toron, east of Tyre and west of Banyas, we 
come to the principality of Galilee. Tancred, who founded it in 1099 
and 1100, meant it to include all the lands between Jerusalem and 
Damascus. He took Shechem (Nablus), Mount Tabor, Tiberias, and 
even, despite Godfrey of Bouillon’s intentions, Cayphas. When 
Tancred left for Antioch in 1101, the king gave Galilee to Hugh of 
Saint-Omer, but first of all he detached Cayphas from it, granting that 
to Gaudemar Charpinel, and also Nablus. The south of Galilee itself 
was divided into lordships which seem to have depended directly on 
the king. Hugh of Saint-Omer had therefore to direct the expansion of 
his principality towards the north and east. He led raids towards Tyre, 
and built castles at Safed in 1102 and at Toron in 1105 to cover them. 
He also resumed Tancred’s attempts on the eastern shore of the lake 
of Tiberias and in the Yarmuk valley, the Terre de Suéte, which was 
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protected by the castle of Qasr Bardawil, Baldwin's castle. This was 
razed in 1106 by the Damascenes in the campaign in which Hugh was 
killed. The principality was Italo-Norman under Tancred, who 
brought thither his compatriots like Adon of Cerisy, and it became 
Artesian under Hugh. He granted Beisan as a fief to Adam of Béthune 
and part of the Terre de Suéte to Peter of Lens. But then ‘French- 
men’ like Drogo of Brie installed themselves there after Joscelin of 
Courtenay (1112-1119) replaced Gervase of Basoches, prince of 
Tiberias from 1106 to 1108. The new prince was from the Gatinais. 
Under his rule, one Bernard of Etampes gave his name to Deraa, 
taken briefly from the Moslems, in the approaches to the Jebel ed 
Druz. Frequent and murderous skirmishes cost the lives of more than 
one ‘prince of Tabarié’’, before Walter of Saint-Omer, until then a 
mercenary in the king’s employ, was invested with the principality, 
perhaps by hereditary right.” When he died, his widow Eschiva 
married Raymond III of Tripoli, who ruled Galilee in the names of his 
stepsons, Ralph, William, Hugh and Otto. 

In 1107 Baldwin I granted Toron, perhaps already detached from 
Galilee, in fee to Humphrey I of Toron, who is referred to as having 
captured a convoy from Tyre in 1111. His son Humphrey II the 
constable added Banyas; his grandson Humphrey III was prince of 
Montreal; and Humphrey IV ceded Toron, Chateauneuf, built in 1179, 
and his rights over Banyas to the king when he married Isabelle of 
Jerusalem, before November 1181. When they were divorced, he 
recovered his rights to these lands, which passed to his niece Alice of 
Armenia.° 

On the coast the castle of Scandelion, built in 1116 to blockade 
Tyre, was the principal settlement in the mountainous country that 
stretched from the casal of Metessele to Cape Naqura. South of Acre, 
the lordship of Caymont was not set up until the thirteenth century. 
In the mountains, the lordships of Cafran, of Saint-Georges and of 
Geoffrey Le Tort protected routes leading to the city. The south of 
Galilee was divided up into small lordships, some of which depended 
on the king, others on the prince. To the east of the lordship of 
Beisan, that of Gerin should be linked to Zerin (the Petit Gerin) rather 
than to Jenin (the Grand Gerin), according to the representation of the 
castle shown on the seal of its last known lord, Ralph (1179). There 
were also fiefs of Burie and of Lyon.’ 

Mount Carmel was a dependency of the lordship of Cayphas, 
established in 1101 and 1102 for Gaudemar Charpinel. At the narrow 
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passage of the Détroit, the Pierre-Encise, it bordered on the county of 
Caesarea, created in 1101 for Harpin, a viscount of Bourges who had 
sold his domain to the king of France before leaving for the East. 
Harpin was killed in 1102, and Caesarea went to Eustace Garnier 
from the Boulonnais, one of Baldwin I’s most loyal companions. It 
was held by his descendants, Walter I, Hugh, his sons Guy and 
Walter II, then by their sister Juliana, until it was conquered by the 
Saracens. It was one of the largest fiefs in the kingdom, and included 
the low-lying, fertile plain of the Nahr Zerqa, the River of Crocodiles, 
the saltpans in the north of Caesarea and a large hinterland. There 
were five towns with burgess courts: Caesarea itself, Caco, Calenson, 
Saint-Jean of Sabastya and Merle. 

In Samaria the fiefs of the Millys and of Rohard of Nablus formed 
part of the royal domain. Samaria marched with the small lordship of 
Arsuf, after which came the substantial fief whose lord ranked first in 
the list of barons, the county of Jaffa and Ascalon, created after 1118 
for a first cousin of Baldwin I, Hugh of Le Puiset. This famous 
adversary of Philip I and of Louis the Fat had been compelled to 
exile himself to the Holy Land, where he soon died. His son Hugh II 
married Emma of Jericho, widow of Eustace Garnier, some time after 
1124, and in 1132 he rebelled against Fulk of Anjou, who confiscated 
his county. In 1151 Jaffa was given in appanage to Amalric, who 
joined Ascalon to it in 1153. The county was made part of the king’s 
domain in 1163, then ceded in 1177 to Sibylla of Jerusalem. It 
stretched from Blanchegarde to the sea and from south of Arsuf to 
Gaza (Gadres), and included several vassal lordships which were to 
form the basis of the rise to power of the mightiest family of the 
Latin East, the Ibelins, decendants very probably of knights from 
Norman Italy.® The castle of Ibelin, built by the king in 1141, was 
entrusted to Balian, constable of the county of Jaffa. When the Rames 
family died out in 1147-1148 with Renier (1141-1147), son of Hugh of 
Rames, Balian inherited the lordship of Ramleh, Rames, which he 
passed to his sons Hugh, and then to Baldwin, who was already lord 
of Mirabel. His daughter Ermengard was lady of Tiberias, and when 
his third son, Balian, married the queen-mother, Mary Comnena, lady 
of Nablus, the house of Ibelin ranked with the foremost baronial 
families. With John of Ibelin, the famous jurist, the former vassals of 
the count of Jaffa came themselves into possession of that county.’ 

Between the district of Ascalon and the Dead Sea lay the low hills 
of Hebron, or Saint-Abraham, the chief city of a lordship which 
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bordered ‘Berrie’, the Tih desert, watched over by the fortlets of Fier, 
Semoa and Carmel. Held in 1100 by Gaudemar Charpinel, in 1101 and 
1102 by Roger of Cayphas, then by Hugh of Saint-Abraham, this 
lordship was held by Walter called ‘Mahomet’ from 1111 to 1115, and 
by Baldwin of Saint-Abraham from 1120 to 1136. From him it seems 
to have passed to the lords of Kerak.'° Between Saint-Abraham and 
the last great lordship of the kingdom was tucked the small lordship 
of Palmerium, perhaps identical with Segor, in the rich palm groves 
south of the Dead Sea.!! 

As for the immense region extending east of the Jordan and south 
of the Dead Sea as far as Mount Sinai and the Red Sea, linking the 
cornlands of Moab to the vast deserts of Arabia Petraea, this at the 
end of the twelfth century formed the lordship of Kerak and 
Montreal. At first it was simply the Terre d’Outre-Jourdain, with 
Ahamant, the modern Amman, capital of present-day Jordan, but it 
was gradually extended. Granted at first to Romain of Le Puy and to 
his son Ralph, excepting the lands of Gothman of Brussels which 
passed to his son John Gothman, this Transjordan increased so as to 
take in the Wadi Araba, where the castle of Montreal was built in 
1115. After Baldwin II confiscated the lordship, at a date earlier than 
1126, Payen Le Bouteiller built the castle of Kerak (the Crac of 
Moab) there in 1142, on the shores of the Dead Sea. The castle of the 
Valley of Moses was built in 1117 and belonged to Baldwin, son of 
Ulric of Nablus. When Maurice, Payen’s nephew, died, Baldwin III 
united all these domains and gave them in fief to Philip of Milly, who 
may have married the daughter of the last lord. His daughter Ste- 
phanie brought the principality of Kerak and Montreal to each of her 
three husbands: Humphrey III of Toron, Miles of Plancy and Renaud 
of Chatillon, before her son Humphrey IV came of age. On the Red 
Sea the port of Aila, successor to the biblical Ezion-geber, provided a 
base for Renaud’s maritime expeditions.” 


The barons 


Many other fiefs are not now remembered, but the above list includes 
most of the ‘“‘baronies and lands” which clustered about the crown of 
Jerusalem. John of Ibelin establishes a hierarchy among them which 
can be based on the distinction already made in the Livre au roi 
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between the barons and the other lords or terriers who dominated the 
ordinary knights to whom only they and the king could grant fiefs. 
The four baronies whose holders claimed to be justiciable only by 
their peers—the county of Jaffa and Ascalon, the princedom of 
Galilee, the lordship of Sidon and the lordship of Kerak, Montreal 
and Saint-Abraham-—never appear in the texts to be genuinely 
different from the other lordships. We know that a claim similar to 
that of the four barons was made in France by the twelve peers, who 
also maintained that they should submit to no judgement but that of 
their fellows, and who during the thirteenth century failed to establish 
or to exercise this privilege. In Jerusalem too, if there was any 
attempt among the greater barons to form an aristocracy among the 
nobility, it seems to have failed.” 

The privileges of the ‘barons and terriers’ were, according to the 
Livre au roi, the power to give fiefs to their men, to have right of 
court over burgesses as well as over knights, “‘to have coings and to 
seal their gifts”, to judge and hang evildoers, and to receive the 
échoite, that is, the inheritance of ownerless goods, in their lands, a 
right analogous to that of wreck. These were the privileges enjoyed in 
the West by those who exercised high justice. There was one point as 
to which jurisprudence was not firmly fixed: the right to strike money. 
This was strictly reserved to the king by an ordinance of Baldwin II, 
but was gradually usurped by the barons. At the end of the twelfth 
century, between 1165 and 1204, Renaud of Sidon was minting coin, 
and this became general in the following century.’* 


Military service 


The barons’ rights over the men of their lands were similar, then, to 
the king’s, but they owed feudal service to the sovereign by virtue of 
the oath of fealty and homage they swore him in order to take 
possession of their domains. When the feudal system first began, 
military service was the most essential of a vassal’s duties, and as war 
was almost endemic in the Frankish colonies in Syria, this was also 
the case in the East. In order to distinguish the baronies from other 
fiefs, John of Ibelin establishes that ‘“‘a barony”’ owes “‘the service of 
a hundred knights’. He seems to have grouped the fiefs arbitrarily so 
as to reach this figure, and is not sure whether to include Kerak, as it 
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only owed the service of sixty knights. This obligation was so 
important that the Assises, although drawn up sixty years after the 
fall of Jerusalem, carefully preserved the devise, the record, of the 
fiefs, although the names were those of knights long since dead: it 
was many years since anyone had rendered the service of William of 
Montgisard for the lordship of Daron’ or of Michael of Sinai for 
Montreal. When Baldwin IV in 1174 granted to his kinsman Philip Le 
Roux two casals, Arrabe and Zekkanim, on the borders of Galilee in 
exchange for a rent on the customs of Acre, he was careful to specify 
that the service of one knight hitherto due from, Philip would be 
replaced, because of his new holding, by a service of two knights. The 
nucleus of the royal army consisted of contingents provided by this 
obligatory land-based service. The purpose of each fief was to pay the 
warrior who held it, and that is no doubt why it was the function of 
the constable, very much a military official, to determine the boun- 
daries of the casals. Many precautions were taken to avoid the fiefs 
falling into hands that could not render the service owed. It was 
forbidden, for example, to sell a fief to a non-knight, to a Syrian, or to 
a church, a religious order or to gens de commune, i.e. members of the 
privileged Italian communities. If a knight contracted leprosy, he had 
to join the Order of St Lazarus and had to desservir his fief by 
providing a substitute liege man to render his service for it. A knight 
over sixty years old was exempt from personal service in the army 
but had to send a substitute. 

The same reason that obliged every vassal to seek the king’s 
approval for the sale of his fief, as well as the necessity of providing 
military service, complicated the question of the succession of wo- 
men to fiefs. When the wife of a liege man was widowed, she could 
not be compelled to remarry for a year and a day; after this, the king 
gave her a choice between three candidates. If she refused to marry 
again, she lost her right to the baillage or baylie, the wardship, and 
thus to the revenue of the fief, which would be desservi, that is 
provided with a substitute to render the service, by the lord. She 
could even lose the custody of her children, although their right of 
inheritance was protected until the eldest came of age. The widow 
could not remarry without the king’s consent on pain of losing the 
fief. As for daughters, an heiress found guilty of misconduct was 
disinherited, not only because of the actual offence and the shame she 
brought on her family, but because she had ‘“‘spoiled the honour of 
her virginity” which she ‘twas obliged to keep for the husband her 
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lord or lady would have given her’”’.'® Clearly the king played an 
important part in the marriage of women who held fiefs. It was also a 
useful means of making gifts that cost him little: Amalric, for exam- 
ple, gave the wardship of young Humphrey IV, lord of Outre- 
Jourdain, and the hand of Stephanie of Milly, lady of the fief, to his 
cousin Miles of Plancy. There was a real trade in inheritances: in 1179 
Baldwin IV confirmed his uncle Joscelin III’s possession of the 
wardship of the children of Adam III of Beisan, until then held by 
Hugh of Jebail who had sold it to him. 

Thus the king was master of the military service due from the fiefs, 
and of their transmission by inheritance. He insisted that his vassals 
should muster fully equipped, with a complete harnais. The marshal 
inspected the troops for this purpose, and examined the mounts. It 
was he who ordered the listing on the secréte, namely in the royal 
treasury, of beasts subject to restor, that is to say, the value of 
animals that fell sick, were wounded, or killed was repaid by the king 
to his vassal, provided the loss was not the vassal’s fault. A horse was 
worth forty bezants, a mule thirty. Beasts taken from the Saracens, 
however, belonged to the marshal, as did sick animals. Certain 
infringements of duty, such as leaving the ranks during a campaign, 
were punished by loss of restor. 

If a knight or sergeant mustered for service incompletely equipped, 
he had a fortnight’s grace to make good the deficiencies, but was not 
paid during that time. The king had no right to the service of his liege 
men unless he paid them a wage; the possibility that a sovereign 
might be too poor to pay his liege men was discussed, and it was 
concluded that the service would not then be due unless the poverty 
resulted from some exceptional cause, ‘“‘wrath of God and pestilence”’ 
(that is, a natural disaster) or devastation by the Saracens. As well as 
these knights who were liege men or vassals, whose wages were 
intended for day to day maintenance, just as the fief paid for equip- 
ment and mounts, and whose service was due not for the forty days it 
had been reduced to in France but during the whole year, and in any 
part of the kingdom, there were also salaried knights of no less 
importance. 

The 574 knights enumerated by John of Ibelin could not provide 
the whole army of Jerusalem. There are early references to landless 
“pilgrim knights’, as well as to enfeoffed nobles. Many medieval 
knights errant, like many Western lords, came to the Holy Land 
without any intention of remaining there permanently. Often they 
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came to defend the Holy Sepulchre for a certain time as a penance. 
These were the temporary warriors who were retained on the king’s 
pay, solde, whence their name of soudoyers. Such were Yves of 
Nesle, count of Soissons, in 1150-1151, and Walter of Saint-Omer, 
and in 1154 “two great men who were paid out of the king’s funds, 
Renaud of Chatillon and Walter of Saint-Omer’’. These two both 
made their fortunes in the East. Paid knights shared in the vassals’ 
privileges: a charter granted by Amalric when he was count of Jaffa in 
1158 bears the names of his ‘men’ and of his ‘mercenaries’, stipen- 
diarii. But they were inferior to them in the feudal hierarchy, as is 
shown by a passage in the Livre au roi which laid down that any paid 
knight (chevalier soudoyer) who struck a vassal knight (chevalier 
homme lige) must lose his harnais and be exiled from the kingdom 
for a year and a day. As for the value of a fief de soudée, a money fief, 
it was reckoned in 1261 at 500 bezants a year for a knight serving with 
four horses." 

Others besides knights were retained for pay. As well as the 
contingents of sergeants due from the towns and churches of the 
kingdom — more than 5,000 according to the list preserved by John of 
{belin-the king raised sergeants among the pilgrims, who were to 
serve on foot or on horseback and were less fully equipped than the 
knights. The usual proportion of mounted men to infantry in the 
Frankish armies in the East was one knight to ten foot-soldiers, and 
non-noble cavalrymen were reckoned in with the knights. These were 
not the same as the Turcopols, who will be discussed later. Mobiliza- 
tion of the army, the ban or the arriére-ban, was organized by 
banniers, and took place at well known spots such as the Fountain of 
Sephoria near Nazareth, or el-Arish on the Egyptian frontier. The 
king commanded, with the constable as his second in command. Strict 
discipline was insisted on throughout the campaign: no one must 
leave the ranks, be drawn on to pursue the enemy, and so on. It has 
been wrongly supposed that there was no unity of command at 
Jerusalem; the instances cited occurred during the history of the 
crusades at times when the kings of Jerusalem found themselves in 
the field commanding their own men, alongside other forces com- 
manded by other leaders who felt themselves in no way inferior to the 
leaders of these despised poulains, or as we might say, creoles.”® 

Numerous privileges compensated the liege men for the demanding 
and frequent nature of the service they owed. The king or baron 
could demand no service except from those who held a fief from him, 
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whether in land or in money. “A disseised man owes his lord 
nothing.” If for example a fief were taken by Saracens, the sovereign 
must recover it for his vassal, or the latter would be released from the 
service due from that fief. 

A vassal could ‘recommend’, entrust, his fief to the king for a year 
and a day. But the most important of the vassal’s rights was that he 
could not be punished by the king for any offence until the high court 
had given judgement. This principle, which some historians have seen 
as an intolerable privilege of the vassals, was in fact in the Middle 
Ages an absolute principle of law, that no one might be condemned 
until his peers had judged his case. “‘The king owes his liege man the 
same faith that the liege man owes him.” To punish a vassal without 
esgart de cour, judicial enquiry, would be a breach of faith, and 
Amalric disciplined Girard of Sidon for so treating one of his men. If 
a knight was to be tried, the king summoned his vassals to attend his 
court in virtue of their duty of counsel. Anyone who disobeyed this 
order had broken faith and was deprived of his fief and his rights as a 
knight. 

It was also by virtue of their duty of counsel that vassals took part 
in assises and parlements, gatherings of the whole royal court at 
which affairs of the realm were discussed. Many texts contain 
references to these deliberations, which in the thirteenth century were 
to put the monarchy into leading strings.” In 1152, for instance, a 
Turcoman attack on Jerusalem found only a small garrison present to 
defend the Holy City, as all the knights had gone to hold an assembly 
at Nablus. At Nablus, too, a parlement was held in 1167 to discuss the 
prospects of success of a fresh campaign against Egypt, and another 
in 1186 about the succession to the throne. Amalric assembled his 
prelates and barons to discuss a suggestion that Armenians might 
colonize Palestine, just as he had assembled them in 1171 to decide 
how they should parry the danger resulting from the unification of 
Syria and Egypt under the victorious Saladin. In 1182 a parlement 
was summoned at Jerusalem to vote a general tax, and in 1184 
Baldwin IV convoked one at Acre to disinherit Guy of Lusignan and 
to decide on an appeal for help to be sent to the whole West. It is 
evident that these assemblies provided the king with the counsel he 
wanted in order to make important decisions, and in their voting of 
taxation they resemble the English parliaments and Spanish cortes 
which were beginning their long careers at about this time. They 
probably did not meet regularly, but only when the king summoned 
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them. The assembly was still in the embryo stage, sharing the attri- 
butes of a council of war, a tribunal and a deliberative assembly. As 
we know, it also had a legislative function, since it was there that the 
assises were decided upon. It was there, too, that barons and knights 
could put pressure on the king, even though such pressure could only 
be effective against a weak king. Yet there were several occasions 
when the kings of Jerusalem seemed to allow public opinion to force 
their hand, as for instance in 1168, as the Eastern chroniclers and 
William of Tyre tell us, when Amalric attacked Egypt without waiting 
for his envoys to return from Byzantium.” 

There is no hint, then, in the twelfth century of the legal anarchy of 
the thirteenth, no ‘general strike’ of military service, no insurrections 
like the Polish ‘confederations’ in the period of the liberum veto. It 
was not that the king had no conflicts with his vassals, but that they 
were such as were inevitable between a sovereign and his great 
feudatories, the barons, lords who were powerful both in the number 
of their liege men, some having as many as a hundred knights, and in 
the extent of their domains. These they administered, as the king did 
his, with the help of viscounts and castellans locally, and of con- 
stable, marshal, chancellor and seneschal at a higher level. John of 
Ibelin, who only recognized as peers of the realm those barons who 
employed a constable and a marshal, on these grounds refused this 
title to the lord of Kerak, whom he could not remember hearing 
spoken of as having such officials. We know of seneschals in several 
small lordships, such as that of Cayphas, but only in the greatest 
lordships was the complete range of high officials found. In 1121 the 
principality of Galilee had a chancellor, Serlo, successor of Rorgo 
who was mentioned in 1119; a seneschal, Thierry; a constable, Ferry; 
and a marshal, Girard. In 1133 the county of Jaffa was administered 
by Balian the constable, mentioned in 1120, Aleaume the seneschal, 
Hugh the marshal and Odo the chancellor.”' These great lords might 
well be tempted to try for independence, as Tancred did in 1100. His 
successor, Gervase of Basoches, prince of Galilee, owed it only to a 
magnificent feat of arms that Baldwin I pardoned him instead of 
seizing his fief for disobedience in 1106. 
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The first feudal revolt in the kingdom, not counting attempts by some 
of the great barons to gain independence, such as those of Pons, 
count of Tripoli, who twice rebelled against the king, was that of the 
lords of Transjordan, Romain of Le Puy and Ralph, between 1116 and 
1128. William of Tyre links Romain’s rebellion to that of Hugh of Le 
Puiset, but it appears to have been earlier, probably before the 
promulgation of the Establissement de Baudouin II.” This includes 
references to a baron who excavates a harbour on his land so as to 
attract to it goods on their way to a pagan country, and also to one 
who strikes coin, although ‘“‘no man must have harbour, copper, gold 
or coin...except the king’’. If this strange passage is really aimed at 
Romain, it is possible that this lord of Transjordan and Idumaea had 
anticipated the action of his successor, Renaud of Chatillon, in making 
use of his port of Aila (taken in 1117 along with the small island of 
Graye) in an attempt to re-route trade between Egypt and Damascus 
through the Gulf of Aqaba.” But it seems unlikely that this can refer 
to a port on the Dead Sea, although shipping did use it at this time. 
We do not know whether there was any fighting, but if there was, 
Baldwin of Bourcq was the victor, since the lordship was confiscated 
and granted to one of his senior officials, Payen Le Bouteiller. 

Hugh II of Le Puiset, count of Jaffa, had aroused King Fulk’s 
jealousy both by his friendship with the queen, Melisende, daughter of 
Baldwin II, and by his intrigues among the barons.” In a plenary 
assembly, Walter of Caesarea, the count’s stepson, made public 
accusation against his stepfather: ‘‘Fair lords,” he said, “‘listen to me. 
I say that Hugh, count of Jaffa, has sworn and sought the death of his 
lord the king, like the traitor that he is, and if he dares to deny it, I 
will prove it on his body.’’ Hugh repudiated the accusation as false, 
and recourse was to be had to trial by combat. But Hugh failed to 
appear, and, discredited whether for his cowardice or for his guilt, he 
was declared by the high court to be guilty of treason. He hastened to 
seek help from the Egyptian garrison of Ascalon as it crossed the 
county of Jaffa on its way to pillage the neighbourhood of Arsuf. It 
was a dangerous situation. The Damascenes profited by this revolt to 
seize Banyas, but Hugh’s angry vassals, led by the constable of Jaffa, 
Balian of Ibelin, abandoned their fiefs and rallied to the king. Fulk 
occupied Jaffa, probably unopposed, and through the patriarch’s 
mediation it was decided that Count Hugh should go into exile for 
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three years, and his domain be seized to pay his debts. While he was 
waiting to take ship, for it was December 1132 and vessels did not 
cross the Mediterranean in winter if it could be helped, Hugh was in 
Jerusalem. There he was one day playing at tables (draughts or 
backgammon) when a Breton knight attacked him and struck him 
several times with a sword. The general outcry was that King Fulk 
had arranged this attempt at murder, but the king had the Breton 
knight tried by the barons’ court, and he asserted that he had acted 
independently. Even under torture he revealed no connection be- 
tween his crime and the king, whose favour, as he admitted, he had 
hoped to win. Hugh recovered and went to Sicily, while Melisende 
sought to revenge him. This revolt looks more like the result of court 
intrigues than of feudal rivalries, but it seriously endangered the 
kingdom.” 

There were several other revolts in the late twelfth century: in 
1184, that of Guy of Lusignan; in 1186, that of Raymond III of 
Tripoli, and there was the insubordinate behaviour of Renaud of 
Chatillon, who went so far as to say to the king ‘“‘that he was just as 
much lord of his own land as he [the king] was of his”. But there was 
nothing like this under the Ardennes-Anjou kings. Apart from the 
revolts of Romain of Le Puy and Hugh of Le Puiset, and apart also 
from the mysterious affair mentioned earlier of Girard of Sidon, the 
kings of Jerusalem succeeded in dominating the feudal society subject 
to them. In the conflicts that occurred, the greater part of their vassals 
seem to have followed them loyally. The strict application of the 
principles of the feudal system, together with respect for royal 
authority, enabled the kingdom of Jerusalem to avoid internal dis- 
turbances, while the system of fiefs ensured both a definite supply of 
troops, only supplemented by hired men, and a territorial ad- 
ministration similar to that obtaining throughout the West at this 
period. And there were heroic figures in this feudal kingdom, barons 
like those legendary paladins Joscelin I of Courtenay or Humphrey II 
of Toron, or like William of Bures and Gervase of Basoches, who 
knew how to make the name of the Franks respected as much as that 
of the sovereigns whom they served. The history of the barons of the 
twelfth century is not one of clan warfare and banditry; it is chiefly 
one of rough warriors who knew how to die and who could also 
understand the Arab world and could there value the fidelity upon 
which they had founded the system of government of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Latin church of Jerusalem 


Organization 


Even before they reached Jerusalem, the crusaders had thought about 
founding Latin churches, or rather had decided to place prelates from 
among themselves upon the episcopal thrones that they would free 


from Moslem control, in those towns where they would leave gar- | 


risons. Where there was still a clergy of the Greek rite, as at Antioch, 
they respected it, but in sees where there were no bishops, they 
provided them. This is what happened at Albara, where the last 
occupant had abandoned his see before 1085. A Provencal bishop, 
Peter of Narbonne, took possession of the empty episcopal throne. 
Relations with the Greeks were not yet firmly established, and until 
they were, there was no reason to dispossess prelates who were 
perhaps technically speaking schismatical, but often favoured Roman 
supremacy. The question of the Greek episcopate was to be one of 
the thorniest in the history of the principality of Antioch,’ but the 
kingdom of Jerusalem was spared such difficulties. 

The patriarchate of Jerusalem had a somewhat unusual place in the 
traditional hierarchy. Jerusalem was no more than an ordinary bisho- 
pric depending on the see of Caesarea. Hadrian, it will be remem- 
bered, after Titus, practically destroyed the ancient Jewish capital and 
built the town of Aelia in its place. In 451 its bishop, Juvenal, 
managed to withdraw his see from the authority both of his metro- 
politan and of the patriarch of Antioch. The newly created patriar- 
chate was augmented in the sixth century by ambitious bishops who 
multiplied the number of their suffragans in order to increase their 
own importance; at the time of Justinian it was reckoned that there 
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were twenty-eight dioceses in Palestine I, thirteen in Palestine II and 
nine in Palestine III. These were inflated figures, out of all proportion 
to the size of the provinces. Not content with having withdrawn ‘the 
three Palestines’ from the authority of Antioch, the patriarch tried to 
annex the neighbouring provinces of Arabia and Phoenicia. The 
Notices drawn up after the Moslem invasion increased the confusion 
by adding further towns to the list of bishoprics — there was scarcely a 
locality which was not transformed into a bishopric — and by attribut- 
ing to a novel of Justinian the erection of Jerusalem into a patriar- 
chate and the extension of its jurisdiction to include the two Arabias, 
where the metropolitan sees were Bosra and Rabbath, allegedly 
removed from Alexandria’s jurisdiction, and the three Palestines, 
whose metropolitan sees were Jerusalem, Caesarea and Scythopolis, 
the crusaders’ Beisan. In fact the Arab invasions reduced the number 
of bishoprics to a minimum; a text of 808 lists only the Greek 
patriarch of Jerusalem and the bishops of Tiberias, Mount Tabor, 
Sabastya and Nablus.” 

The crusaders had no means of perceiving the fraudulence of the 
Notices and accepted their assertions without question. But according 
to Western ways of thinking, a bishop must command large revenues. 
No one could envisage him as an ordinary mitred abbot. The crus- 
aders resolved therefore to appoint only a limited number of prelates, 
and to do this by a method often used, that of uniting several sees 
under one bishop. 


Patriarchs and legates 


When they reached Palestine, the crusaders found Jerusalem without 
a Greek patriarch. The last patriarch, Simeon, had fled to Cyprus, and 
it was said, wrongly in fact, that he died there, so that the see was 
vacant and the crusaders were free to appoint a candidate of their 
own. Even before capturing the Holy City, when they took Ramleh 
between 3 and 6 June 1099, the crusaders decided to appoint a bishop 
to this town. As it was not far from Lydda, an ancient episcopal city 
famous for its church of St George, they could give him the title of 
‘bishop of Lydda and Ramleh”’. A Norman clerk, Robert of Rouen, 
was left there with a small garrison. What was easy enough to do with 
a partly deserted area like Lydda was not so easy with Jerusalem; we 
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have described the power struggle that went on around the patriarchal 
see, which was won eventually by Arnulf of Chocques. He may, 
however, have been elected as vice-patriarch only, and in any event 
his election was irregular and was quashed in 1100 by Pope Paschal 
Il.2 The papal legate Daimbert of Pisa, one of the most faithful 
supporters of Urban II, arrived in Jerusalem on 21 December 1099. 
He deposed Arnulf, and relying confidently on the support of Bo- 
hemond and of Baldwin of Edessa, to whom he may well have made 
large gifts, he had himself elected patriarch and received the oath of 
fealty from the Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre and from the prince 
of Antioch. Now the patriarch of Jerusalem was overlord of the 
whole of Syria, the claims of Juvenal and his successors had trium- 
phed and the rights of the patriarch of Antioch were annihilated. But 
Daimbert abused the pre-eminence he had won for his patriarchate. 
He demanded Jaffa and Jerusalem from Godfrey, who did at last cede 
part of Jaffa to him on 2 February and 1 April 1100 and promised to 
give him both towns at a future date. Daimbert also tried to prevent 
Baldwin I succeeding his brother. In the long struggle between the 
ex-archbishop of Pisa and the first king of Jerusalem, the patriarch 
was assisted by his wealth, which enabled him to pacify Baldwin by 
unexpected donations, although it did also inspire Baldwin to ransack 
Daimbert’s treasury; he was helped too by the support of the new 
prince of Antioch, Tancred, and of the Holy See, which found no 
irregularity in his election. He was hindered, however, by the hostility 
of his clergy, with Arnulf and Robert of Lydda at their head, by the 
very force of his own ambition, and by his greed. In September 1102 
the council of Jerusalem deposed him for good and in his stead 
elected Evremar (1102-1108). His election, however, was irregular 
and was quashed by Gibelin of Sabran, the papal legate, who was then 
himself appointed to the patriarchal throne. When he died in 1112, 
Arnulf of Chocques became patriarch once more. 

Arnulf was an odd figure, very little respected, according to Ray- 
mond of Aiguilhe and William of Tyre. Possibly the son of a priest, he 
was in minor orders and taught at Caen, where the historian Ralph of 
Caen was his pupil. This scholarly clerk took part in the crusade as a 
chaplain to the duke of Normandy -—he had been a favourite of the 
duke’s uncle, the famous Odo of Bayeux, William the Conqueror’s 
brother - where his easy morals furnished, his enemies said, subject 
matter for many a song. He was, however, a wise man and a 
persuasive preacher. He sneered at the clergy in the count of Tou- 
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louse’s entourage, casting doubt on one of Peter Bartholomew’s 
visions, and it was said that his election to the patriarchate was the 
work of a none too reputable clique led by another Arnulf, the 
Norman bishop of the Calabrian diocese of Martirano, who hoped 
that the patriarch’s friendship would enable him to keep hold of the 
rich abbey of Bethlehem. The election of this clerk, who was not even 
a sub-deacon, was quashed as being tainted with simony, and Arnulf 
retired into obscurity. His friend Arnulf of Martirano had disap- 
peared at the time of the battle of Ascalon in 1099, which did not 
distress William of Tyre in the least. Arnulf contented himself, with 
the archdeaconry of Jerusalem, and while Daimbert was endowing his 
patriarchate with the property of the Greek patriarch and with new 
domains, the archdeacon held both a strong position in the chapter of 
the Holy Sepulchre and very considerable revenues. He contrived to 
be rid of Daimbert, and then of Evremar who was not sufficiently 
open to his suggestions, and we are assured by William of Tyre- 
thoroughly biassed in ecclesiastical affairs, it is true—that Arnulf 
procured Gibelin’s election because Gibelin was so old. Deferential to 
royal authority, he authorized Baldwin I’s marriage to Adelaide of 
Sicily in August 1113, in spite of the irregularity of the repudiation of 
Queen Arda. He was accused of having laid hands on the property of 
the Holy Sepulchre, for he gave Jericho, which belonged to the 
chapter, as a dowry to his niece Emma. We know that he did at all 
events compel the canons of the Holy Sepulchre to adopt the rule of 
St Augustine. And when a papal legate, Berengar, bishop of Orange, 
deposed him once more as a simonist in 1115, he managed to get 
Rome to re-establish him in 1116 and kept the patriarchate until his 
death in 1118.‘ 

His successor Gormond of Picquigny (1118-1128), was considered 
by William of Tyre to be a good and holy man, and he governed the 
kingdom well during the captivity of Baldwin of Bourcq until he died 
in the army besieging Belhasan. But his successor Stephen of Char- 
tres (1128-1130) tried to revive Daimbert’s claims to Jaffa and Jerus- 
alem, whereas William of Messines (1130-1145), a devout prelate of 
blameless life, earns no reproach from the archbishop of Tyre but his 
‘little learning’’, as did Fulcher of Angouléme (1146-1157), who “was 
very religious and of noble life’. Our historian, himself a scholar, 
might have preferred to see more learned prelates on the patriarchal 
throne; at any rate, he thought its next occupant, Amalric of Nesle, 
“too simple’, perhaps meaning that he was not a subtle politician like 
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that excellent diplomat, William himself. In 1180 William tried but 
failed to gain the patriarchate. He was one of two candidates sugges- 
ted according to custom by the canons of the Holy Sepulchre for the 
king to choose from; prompted by his mother, Agnes of Courtenay- 
Edessa, Baldwin IV chose a clerk of the diocese of Mende, Heraclius, 
who seems to have dishonoured the patriarchal throne, till then 
occupied by so many good men, by his misconduct - Ernoul, echoing 
his avowed foes, writes that he kept an acknowledged mistress whom 
all Jerusalem referred to as the Patriarchess-by his cowardice and 
by his ill-judged participation in the internal struggles of the end of 
the twelfth century. 

Jerusalem was one of the first sees to be provided with its bishop, 
but its suffragans were soon organized as well. One might have 
expected a horde of starving clerks to descend upon the Holy Land, 
grasping at bishoprics and abbeys which they might plunder, but in 
fact, as we said above, only a small number of bishoprics were set up 
by the crusaders. The Latin church of the kingdom seems to have 
been created very carefully. 

There were, of course, unscrupulous clerks, but the papal legates, 
who visited the Holy Land nearly every year, very soon set the 
church of Jerusalem in order. These legates enjoyed extensive 
honorific privileges, and in fact filled the role of pope. William of Tyre 
tells us that the kingdom remained neutral during the schism in which 
Alexander III and Victor IV were opponents, but that Cardinal John, 
sent by Alexander, landed one fine day in 1161 at Jebail in the county 
of Tripoli. ‘“‘He sent his messengers to the king to ask his wishes, if 
his arrival pleased him. He sent to the very prelates of Syria, to know 
their minds.” In this awkward situation, Baldwin II] summoned the 
patriarch, prelates and barons to Nazareth. There they decided to 
avoid taking sides, and the barons suggested the solution that was 
adopted: they “‘sent to this legate to ask him, if he wanted to come to 
the Sepulchre and into the Land to come as a pilgrim, as long as he 
bore no indication of legateship, for legates in this land have white 
palfreys and red hoods like the pope.’” 


The renewal of the episcopal hierarchy 


The church, thus controlled by papal legates, included besides the 
province of Tyre, three provinces in Palestine and two in Arabia. One 
of these, the province of Bosra or Arabia Prima, remained outside the 
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Frankish kingdom;° at the very most, only one of its towns, Deraa, 
may have been for a short time occupied by the Franks. None of the 
bishoprics included in this province was re-established by the Latin 
church. Elsewhere, although the boundaries of the ecclesiastical 
provinces were respected, a number of changes were made. The 
metropolitan see of Palestine III was at Scythopolis, Beisan, but the 
crusaders thought it a pity to establish an archbishopric in so obscure 
a place. Tancred preferred to entrust the archbishopric of Galilee to 
the abbot of Mount Tabor, the successor of a Greek bishop, and on 29 
July 1103 Paschal II confirmed the erection of Tabor into an arch- 
bishopric and placed Tiberias and all Galilee within its jurisdiction. A 
little later, however, it was decided to establish a bishopric of 
Nazareth; Tabor was only a monastery, and the fame of the town 
where Christ had lived must mark it out as a prelate’s seat. A conflict 
erupted at once between ‘“‘the archbishop of Galilee’? and the new 
bishop, Bernard (1109-1125). Gibelin the legate decided in favour of 
Bernard and divided Galilee’s revenues between the abbot of Tabor 
and the bishop. But Tabor, reverting to its status as an ordinary 
monastery, now depended directly on the patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
Bernard had to be content with blessing the Holy Chrism, the oils, 
and with appointing vicars to the parishes belonging to the monastery. 
Tabor made one last attempt to regain the archiepiscopal title in 1146, 
but in vain; since 1128 the church of William, bishop of Nazareth, had 
been raised to an archbishopric, by transfer from Scythopolis. At 
about the same date, William received a suffragan, when a bishop was 
appointed to Tiberias.’ 

The metropolitan see of Caesarea was established without trouble 
when the town was taken in 1101. Could it not claim St Peter and the 
centurion Cornelius as its earliest occupants? The bishopric of Cay- 
phas was joined to it, and one of its suffragan sees set up, that of 
Sabastya, famous since 1115 for its convent of St John the Baptist, 
and even more famous when in 1145 relics of the hely forerunner of 
Christ were discovered there.* 

As for the ecclesiastical province of Jerusalem, it had a suffragan 
at Lydda from 1099, and included a number of the ancient dioceses, 
Acre until about 1120, Nablus, Jericho, Daron and so on; these 
retained their individuality but did not receive their own bishops and 
remained dependent on the patriarchal see.’ In contrast, owing to the 
fame of the little town of Bethlehem, where there was only a priory 
dependent on the Holy Sepulchre, the crusaders here set up a 
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bishopric, and gave it at first into the care of Arnulf of Martirano, that 
‘“‘fomenter of scandals and author of sedition”’ so sternly criticized by 
William of Tyre. This erection into a bishopric was irregular, and 
Baldwin I had it done afresh by the pope in 1110, at the same time 
transferring to Bethlehem the see of Ascalon, then in Moslem hands.'° 

It was also because of its importance as a centre of pilgrimage that 
the priory of Hebron (Saint-Abraham) was in 1168 elevated to be a 
suffragan bishopric of Jerusalem. At the same date it was decided to 
provide ‘a metropolitan for the province of Arabia Secunda, by 
transferring to Kerak (which was identified with ancient Petra) the 
traditional metropolitan see of this province, Rabbath Ammon 
(Philadelphia), This had had no archbishop since 1099. Guerri, the 
archbishop, entitled himself ‘‘the first Latin archbishop of Petra’’. He 
had no suffragans, but was given the purely theoretical submission of 
the Greek bishop of Mount Sinai.'' Lastly the patriarch Amalric of 
Nesle and King Amalric planned, also in 1168, the restoration of the 
ancient bishopric of Jaffa." 


Conflicts of obedience 


It is clear that the Palestinian episcopate only took shape slowly. 
Perhaps the confused state of the Notices inclined the pope and 
patriarchs to proceed cautiously. The kingdom did, however, include 
one territory that depended incontrovertibly on the patriarchate of 
Antioch: the ecclesiastical province of Phoenicia (Tyre). In 1104 
Baldwin I captured Acre, in 1110 Beirut and Sidon, and in the 
following year he tried to take Tyre, which fell in 1124. When Beirut 
fell, the patriarch Gibelin tried to obtain authority from Paschal II to 
attach this town to his own see on the pretext that after 500 years of 
Moslem occupation the ancient ecclesiastical subdivisions had been 
forgotten. Paschal II decided that if this was so, all the land that 
Baldwin would in future conquer should depend on the patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. But the patriarch of Antioch protested vigorously; there 
was no question, he said, of any confusion, all Beirut and the whole 
province of Tyre were unquestionably within his jurisdiction. 
Perceiving the deceit practised by the Jerusalem authorities, the pope 
pronounced that “the territories which formerly depended upon 
Antioch, must revert to Antioch’. In 1113 he expressly forbade any 
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attempt at encroachment by the patriarchate of Jerusalem. During the 
siege of Tyre, however, it was the patriarch Gormond who appointed 
and consecrated the archbishop, Odo, who died before the town was 
taken. His death enabled the barons to help themselves to the 
property of his church, all the more easily because no successor was 
appointed until 1129, when the Englishman William I was made 
archbishop. William II of Tyre, the historian, deeply deplored this 
long vacancy and its consequences. With the third archbishop, Ful- 
cher of Angouléme, the conflict broke out again. Fulcher was conse- 
crated by the patriarch of Jerusalem but refused to receive the 
pallium from him, and went to fetch it from Rome, claiming that Tyre 
did not depend on Jerusalem. The patriarch at this released his 
suffragans from their obedience, and the pope had to threaten to 
attach Tyre directly to the Holy See in order to compel him to make 
peace. Fulcher immediately embarked on a quarrel with the patriarch 
of Antioch, who was withholding the obedience of the Tripolitanian 
bishoprics of Phoenicia and refused to return it to Tyre until Tyre 
should recognize his own jurisdiction. The Holy See supported Ful- 
cher in this attempt to reconstitute his province, while making it clear 
that he must acknowledge himself to be answerable to Antioch. It 
was in any case a complete failure (1133). 

The conflict became sharper when the archbishop of Tyre lost the 
suffragan see of Cayphas. He claimed that this town was the ancient 
Phoenician Porphyrion, but the patriarch of Jerusalem denied his 
claim (as a matter of fact, Porphyrion was a ruined city between Acre 
and Cayphas). William of Messines, after the affair of the pallium, 
attached Cayphas to the archbishopric of Caesarea, pointing out that 
Cayphas formed part of the province of Palestine. The archbishops of 
Tyre were quite unable to obtain the obedience of Cayphas, although 
they had the support of Innocent II. Of Tyre’s fourteen suffragans, 
those of the county of Tripoli (Tortosa-Arados-and-Maraclea, Tripoli- 
Botrys-Archas-and-Orthosias, Byblos) were lost to the patriarchate of 
Antioch. The only ones that remained obedient to their metropolitan, 
victim of the power struggle between the two patriarchs, were the 
bishoprics of Sidon (with Sarepta), Beirut, Acre and Banyas." 

Thus the full list of Latin suffragans of the patriarchate of Jerus- 
alem included the four archbishops of Tyre, Nazareth, Caesarea, and 
Kerak, and nine bishops. Many of the prelates were very rich: we still 
have the text of the agreements reached by the patriarch of Jerusalem 
and his cathedral chapter, the powerful chapter of the Holy Sepul- 
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chre, concerning the disposition of the patriarch’s revenue, the mense 
patriarcale, and the chapter’s revenue, the mense capitulaire."* In 1103 
Evremar had divided the mense capitulaire among the various preb- 
ends: precentor, primicier (the senior dignitary), écoldtre (teacher of 
theology), sub-deacon and sub-precentor each received an assise of 
150 bezants, while the sacristan received 100; the archdeacon, at that 
time Arnulf of Chocques, had kept the lion’s share for himself. In 
1114, however, Arnulf altered this arrangement, and to the great 
annoyance of William of Tyre he shortly afterwards replaced the 
secular canons by regular canons, either out of a desire for reform or, 
as William hints, so as to have more docile subordinates. The Holy 
Sepulchre was very rich; its cartulary shows how extensive were its 
possessions in Palestine, and we know from other sources that it had 
domains as far away as Georgia, where the canons sent one of their 
number in the thirteenth century to collect the rents of the hundred 
casals that they possessed there.” 


The regular clergy 


There were a number of abbeys at Jerusalem, some dating back to the 
eleventh century. Well before the crit :ades, the merchants of Amalfi, 
a small trading republic on the Neapolitan coast, obtained permission 
to build a church of Our Lady at Jerusalem, and they built two 
convents near it, one for men, the convent of La Latine (St Mary of 
the Latins) and one for women called St Mary Magdalen of the 
Latins. A hospital was added, dedicated to St John the Baptist, and 
when the crusaders arrived they found a warden called Girard in 
charge of the monastery and the hospital, and an abbess, a Roman 
woman of noble birth called Agnes, in charge of the order of nuns. 
They lost no time in founding more religious houses; monks brought 
to the Holy Land by Godfrey of Bouillon received from him the 
abbey of Jehosaphat, while he gave the convent of Mount Sion to 
others. The latter possessed Sion Hill, and Baldwin I granted it a 
small part of the town of Jerusalem with the right to pierce a gate in 
the city wall. Other monks were installed in the Garden of Olives and 
others in the Temple of Our Lord."® These four abbeys, the Temple, 
the Mount of Olives, Mount Sion and Jehosaphat, were first in 
importance after the Holy Sepulchre, but they had to allow the 
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canons to celebrate certain feast days within their precincts, which 
caused some of the monkish quarrels traditional in the Holy Places.” 
Cistercians took up their home at St Paul’s, while outside the walls 
was built the abbey of St Stephen. In the neighbourhood of the Holy 
City, regular canons of the Premonstratensian order built a convent at 
Saint-Joseph of Arimathea (Saint-Habbakuk), and monks built others 
on the hill overlooking Jerusalem, Saint-Samuel of Montjoie, and on 
the mountain of the Temptation near Jericho. Further away there 
were the convents of St John of Sabastya, which was later a bisho- 
pric, of Mount Tabor, Mount Carmel and the Paumerée." 

Besides these, there were the priories, such as Hebron, many 
monasteries now forgotten, and the houses of nuns, such as St 
Anne’s, and the convent at Bethany founded by Queen Melisende for 
her sister Yvette, so that it is not hard to see why Abbot Ekkehard 
was surprised by the extraordinary activity that flourished so soon 
after the crusade, between 1110 and 1115, ‘churches, bishoprics and 
monasteries re-established, city and castle walls rebuilt, ports, 
markets and agriculture all busy and thriving”’. 

The clergy had great power in the kingdom of Jerusalem. They 
possessed extensive property, partly the domains that formerly 
belonged to the institutions of the Greek church, whose place the 
Latins took, and partly as a result of fresh gifts made by the kings and 
by Frankish lords. These gifts, none the less, were limited by royal 
power. The Livre au roi forbade the giving of a castle to a church, 
and when a fief was to be sold, neither church nor religious order was 
allowed to purchase it. It followed from this that if a lady were to 
take the veil, and a fief fell to her by inheritance after she had entered 
the convent, she was allowed to leave the convent in order to claim 
the fief, with which she must then invest “‘one of her relatives in the 
world, the next in line after herself’. She could dispose freely only of 
her goods that did not form part of the feudal hierarchy, and could 
have these sold in the king’s court so as to give the proceeds of the 
sale to her convent. Nor could a burgess fief be given to a church. 


The church and the king 


Philip of Novara tells us that the practice was less rigid than the rule, 
but none the less the monarchy had thus provided that pious dona- 
tions, or disguised sales-a ransom, for example, demanded a great 
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deal of money ~ should not unduly injure the requirements of military 
service. A similar struggle occurred in France against the ac- 
cumulation of property held in mortmain, property which did not 
change owner and so did not produce transfer duty.” 

The church had its own courts which dealt with offences com- 
mitted by clerks, with heresy, punishable by forfeiture of goods, with 
sorcery, cases arising from wills and from marriage, and with adultery 
and sodomy. All ‘‘justice of blood’’ was outside its scope: a clerk 
convicted of adultery or a sodomite who was to be burned was 
delivered after sentence to the secular arm, to the king’s court. The 
latter also had the right to judge a clerk found guilty of murder or 
treason, and dealt too with perjury, which in France was a matter for 
the church courts. Bishops also had a special jurisdiction over 
doctors: “tno foreign doctor, that is, who comes from overseas or 
from pagan lands, may practise medicine until he has been tested by 
other doctors, the best in the land, in the presence of the bishop of 
that land’. After this inquiry, it was the bishop who gave the new 
doctor letters authorizing him to practise his profession.” 

In the early days of colonization the church had considerable 
trouble getting the barons to acknowledge the principle of the tithe, 
because the ecclesiastics expected it to be levied on all the lord’s 
revenues and not, as in the West, merely on the peasants. In 1101 Tancred 
promised Mount Tabor that he would have remitted to it certain tithes 
which were at that time provisionally reserved to knights. Tithes were 
payable on arable and on pasture land, and also on plunder; this was 
the ‘knight's tithe’, de militia, the most difficult to collect. The king did 
not end his usurpation of the tithe until the council of Nablus in 
1120,” 

The power of the church, relative to that of the crown, was far 
from contemptible, The king did not possess his full authority until 
after his consecration, as is shown by the attitude of the canons of the 
Holy Sepulchre towards Henry of Champagne. The patriarch was the 
‘spiritual lord’’ of the kingdom, and claimed to be its suzerain. But 
these prerogatives were little hindrance to the kings of Jerusalem, who 
seem generally to have enjoyed good relationships with their clergy, 
except for brief conflicts with Daimbert or Stephen of Chartres. 
There is no reason to agree with Dodu, for whom the fall of the Latin 
kingdom was principally due to the clerks, that “the church abused 
the privileged position it had managed to gain in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem’”-a kingdom which, after all, owed its existence to the 
church. 
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To begin with, the king had a right of scrutiny of episcopal 
elections, that of the patriarch first of all. In practice, it was the king 
who appointed him from a list of candidates chosen by the canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre. In 1194 the canons elected Aymar the Monk 
patriarch without consulting Henry of Champagne, on the pretext that 
he was no n-.ore than “‘lord of the kingdom of Jerusalem” and had not 
been crowned. In great anger, Henry ordered the arrest of the canons 
and threatened to have them killed ‘‘because they tried to take away 
the power that the kings of Jerusalem have in the election of the 
patriarch’. William of Tyre tells us that when he was elected on 8 
June 1175 to the see of Tyre, which had been vacant for seven 
months, ‘“‘in due course all the clerks and the king himself were in 
agreement, as is the custom in the church, and William the arch- 
deacon was elected archbishop”. The election of his predecessor, 
Peter of Barcelona (1148-1174) had been the occasion of a conflict 
between the king and the canons: the archbishop, Fulcher, having 
been raised to the patriarchate, in 1146 the king and the queen-mother 
Melisende arrived in Tyre with the new patriarch and Tyre’s 
suffragans. The king supported the candidature of his chancellor, 
Ralph, ‘‘a good clerk and well educated, but too secular’. Fulcher 
preferred the archdeacon of Tyre, John of Pisa, and fearing “‘that the 
king might exercise compulsion”, he appealed to Rome. The king, 
however, gave the revenue of the vacant see to Ralph, who enjoyed it 
for two years. The Roman curia quashed the intrusion of Ralph (who 
was absolved by his compatriot Hadrian IV the English pope, and 
given the bishopric of Bethlehem), and in order to avoid a conflict 
with the king, appointed Peter of Barcelona to the archbishopric, and 
not John of Pisa, who was made a cardinal.” 

With the regalia under his control, that is to say, enjoying the 
temporalities of vacant sees, the king of Jerusalem behaved in the 
same way as the king of France. He required contingents of sergeants 
from prelates and from abbeys: the patriarch owed 500, the Holy 
Sepulchre the same number, the archbishoprics of Tyre, Nazareth 
and Caesarea 150 each, the bishoprics of Tiberias and Sabastya 100, 
of Bethlehem and of Lydda 200, of Saint-Abraham and Sidon fifty, 
the abbeys of Jehosaphat and Sion 150, Mount Tabor 100, the Mount 
of Olives, the Temple and La Latine fifty. Thus the clergy had their 
place in the feudal system. Some bishops, however, held a special 
position, in that, as in France, the lands of the church depended 
directly on the king and so formed as it were extensions of the royal 
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domain within the various baronies. Some of these lands formed real 
lordships, such as that of Nazareth, where, as at Bethlehem, the 
prelate also held the town. Nazareth owed the king the service of six 
knights, was administered by a marshal of the archbishop’s, later by a 
bailli, and in the thirteenth century comprised nineteen casals.” 

Like that of Nazareth, the episcopal lordship of Lydda had cort, 
coins et justice. It was established in 1099, and from 1102 the bishop of 
Lydda appears at the head of a great number of vassals. He once 
possessed Ramleh, but this was soon removed from him. In 1125 
there was even a lay lord, perhaps an ‘advocate’, at Lydda, but in 
1138 Bishop Roger, a mitred baron, was once more in charge. One of 
his charters is witnessed by “all the canons of my chapter and my 
barons’. No doubt he resided in his fortified church (razed by Saladin 
in 1191). He sent ten knights to the king’s host, the same number as 
the lord of Ibelin, and 200 sergeants. His little army, the ‘company of 
St George’, was led by a marshal, who in 1137 was Renaud the 
Bishop, knight, nephew of the bishop of Lydda.” 

The bishops and abbots of the Holy Land often behaved with great 
courage in battle, like Evremar of Caesarea who bore the True Cross, 
the palladium of the kingdom as St Martin’s cloak was for the French 
army, at the battle of Tel-Danith in 1119 and took an active part in 
the battle, charging the Moslems amid showers of arrows, none of 
which hurt him, although he himself was weaponless. But they were 
not solely feudal lords; the clergy of Jerusalem was concerned not 
only with its duty of divine service but also with evangelization, 
principally among Moslem prisoners but through conferences with 
Eastern churches as well, and above all with assisting pilgrims. The 
chief purpose of the Frankish kingdom was to protect the pilgrimage, 
and the church did all in its power to give poor pilgrims all necessary 
aid. John of Wiirzburg affirmed in 1165 that the hospital of Jerusalem 
fed 2,000 poor people a day.” Bishops and abbots outdid each other 
in the zealous building of hospitals. In 1121 the abbey of Jehosaphat 
built the hospital of St Julian at Tiberias; there is a reference in about 
1159 to a hospital at La Mahomerie. Monasteries normally had a 
hospice as an annexe, and the wealth of the church was heavily 
drawn upon to support the poor who came to venerate the Holy 
Places. The church also bore the cost of schools. Lastly, the Order of 
St Lazarus was founded in about 1112 to take in and care for lepers. 
Leprosy was so rife in the Holy Land that the Livre au roi provides 
for the difficulties likely to be caused by this disease in the ranks of 
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the knights. This whole work of public assistance shouldered by the 
Latin church was to arouse the admiration of Christians in the East. 


Worth of the Latin clergy; William of Tyre 


The moral worth of the Latin clergy in the East has been variously 
estimated. ‘‘When we meet a figure like that of the venerable William 
of Tyre,” said Dodu, “‘we pause on our way with pleasure, and try to 
forget the sins of the many so as to admire at our ease the virtues of a 
few.” “The greater part of its members,” replied Rey, “by the 
morality and regularity of their lives won respect and esteem.” 
William of Tyre deserves the praise he has received. Born in Pales- 
tine in about 1130, possibly of an Italian family, he there learned, as 
well as the Frankish tongue, Latin, Greek, Arabic and a little Hebrew, 
and then went to finish his studies in the West, returning in 1166. He 
was a canon of Tyre, and King Amalric had him appointed arch- 
deacon, commissioned him to write a history of the kingdom, and sent 
him on diplomatic missions to Rome and Byzantium. He was given 
charge of the future king’s education, made chancellor in 1174 and 
then archbishop of Tyre, but lost the patriarchate to Heraclius in 
1180. He died in Italy in Jate summer 1185, poisoned, some said, by 
Heraclius’ men. William was a man of exemplary life, great integrity, 
and a scholar. Besides his History of the Latin East, in which he 
displays the qualities of a great historian, though perhaps with a 
tendency to take sides in ecclesiastical quarrels, we learn from Arab 
sources that William also wrote a History of the Eastern Princes, of 
which only a few fragments included in his principal work have come 
down to us.” If we look at William and at others, the majority of the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem and of the bishops of whom any record 
remains, at monks like St Burchard and St Simon Stock, we may well 
believe that, once the confusion of the early years was past, the Latin 
clergy of the East earned the respect of Easterners. And this belief 
becomes a certainty when we read the words of an Armenian prelate 
like Nerses of Lampron who expressed sincere admiration for the 
conscientiousness of the Frankish clergy in the worship of God, the 
fervour of their faith and their noble charity.” 


CHAPTER 8 


The orders of chivalry 


Origins of the Templars and Hospitallers 


It is also in the pilgrimages that we find the origins of one of the most 
unusual institutions of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, and one that 
lasted the longest-the order of St John of Jerusalem continued the 
crusade in the Mediterranean until Malta fell to Bonaparte —the 
military religious orders of the Temple and the Hospital. 

The order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem originated in the 
hospital which was built about 1070 among the dependencies of the 
convent of St Mary of the Latins and dedicated to St John the 
Baptist. Its main function for a long time was the lodging and care of 
pilgrims. After the First Crusade, Girard, the master of this hospital, 
presided over a remarkable increase in its size, and in due course he 
and his colleagues broke right away from the old Amalfitan convent 
of which they were an annexe and established an order of Hospi- 
tallers not unlike the order of St Lazarus, founded at about the same 
date, 1112, for the care of lepers. The new order enjoyed a rapid 
success; it was useful to pilgrims and they expressed their gratitude in 
generous gifts. In time, the order became a military one; a constable 
of the Hospital is recorded in 1126. Imitation of similar orders 
existing in Spain, where the Hospital had domains, as Cahen suggests, 
or of the Templars, may have been the means of effecting a change 
made necessary by the conditions in which pilgrimages took place.’ 

Narratives left by early pilgrims show clearly that the roads in the 
Holy Land were appallingly dangerous. First Saewulf in 1103 and 
then Abbot Ekkehard, 1110 to 1115, speak of devastations, raids, 
invasions, ambushes, daily martydoms. William of Tyre depicts the 
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Moslem peasants as masters of the open country, blockading the 
towns which they tried to starve by not tilling the land, killing isolated 
Christians or taking them captive to be sold as slaves. Even inside the 
towns, thieves would enter and kill the Franks in their very beds. 
Near Ramleh, above all, the road between Jaffa and Jerusalem was 
very dangerous. In 1100 King Baldwin I had smoked out and captured 
in their caverns the Bedouin who devastated that region, like foxes 
taken in their earth, but the Egyptians in Ascalon raided as far as the 
Ramleh area. In 1107, learning that ‘ta great company of Christians 
was to go from Jaffa to Jerusalem,...the Turks of Ascalon set 
ambushes and men in concealment on the roads’’. But the pilgrims, 
although taken by surprise, made a good defence, and repulsed the 
500 Egyptian horsemen and 1,000 foot, leaving only three of their own 
upon the ground. Serious efforts were made to protect the road by 
means of the line of fortlets that was to be so greatly extended in the 
thirteenth century, but none of these except Ramleh and Lydda 
proved able to hold out, owing to their being inadequately manned. 
Chastel-Arnoul was built in 1105 and destroyed by the Egyptians in 
1106.7 The danger was just as great in 1113: the Russian Daniel the 
Hegumen admires the church of Ramleh but tells us that the neigh- 
bourhood is deserted in spite of its plentiful water and suitability as a 
stopping place for pilgrims, because it cannot be held against the raids 
from Ascalon. The road . »m Jerusalem to Hebron is no safer, 
although a fortress has been built between Bethlehem and Hebron. 
This was Bethsurie, perhaps the same as the Petite Mahomerie. The 
Russian pilgrims on their way to visit the shrines of Galilee thought 
themselves fortunate to fall in with King Baldwin leading his army 
towards Moslem territory, for the way was very dangerous. It was 
felt to be almost miraculous that Daniel and his companions were able 
to travel from Tiberias to Nazareth, eight of them, unarmed, without 
being attacked by Saracens from the Galilean villages. At Cana they 
met a large party on its way to Acre, so were able to accomplish that 
part of the journey without difficulty.’ 

A Western knight who had come with thirty companions to serve 
in the East, Hugh of Payns, of the same family as the counts of 
Champagne and no doubt a relative or friend of St Bernard’s family, 
for his castle of Montigny was not far from Montbard, found this 
state of affairs disturbing. Three years after his arrival he joined with 
Geoffrey of Saint-Omer and seven others ‘‘for the sake of the pilgrims 
who come to pray, so as to escort them on the roads’’, as Michael the 
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Syrian says; ‘to guard the roads that the pilgrims use from the 
robbers and thieves who used to do such harm there”, according to 
the translator of William of Tyre.* They put themselves in the service 
of the patriarch, to whom they swore oaths of chastity and obedience, 
and of the king, who gave them ‘‘a dwelling place in the buildings of 
his palace beside the Temple of Our Lord” within Solomon’s Temple, 
the Al-Aqsa mosque. They were still laymen, volunteers united by 
their desire to guard the roads and to lead a holy life. In 1128, nine 
years after their formation, Hugh of Payns travelled to the West and 
asked St Bernard for a rule for the ‘Militia of Christ’’, or the ‘‘Militia, 
or Chivalry, of the poor knights of Christ”.* The council of Troyes 
authorized the rule of this new religious order, an order in the 
tradition of St Benedict, based on the threefold vow of poverty, 
chastity and obedience.° 

Its structure, however, set it apart from the Benedictine tradition. 
Like civil society, it admitted three classes of ‘monk’: knights, 
recruited among the nobility; sergeants, recruited from the burgess 
class; and clerks, who provided divine service. The order also ad- 
mitted knights who served temporarily in its ranks, in a manner 
reminiscent of the king’s hired soldiers. Its government resembled 
that of lay society too, being composed of a grand master and his 
principal officials, the marshal and the commanders, who took all 
decisions except the most important, for which the whole brother- 
hood, the general chapter, was assembled. A massive recruitment 
drive in the West, especially in Burgundy where in 1133 a large 
number of knights entered the order, supported by a system of richly 
endowed regional commanderies, soon increased the size and the 
functions of the new order far beyond what its founders had en- 
visaged. 

Under the mastership of Raymond of Le Puy, from about 1119 to 
about 1158, the Hospital received a similar rule, but continued to 
combine the care of pilgrims with its military tasks. John of Wiirzburg 
describes the very generous rations issued each day to the poor, and 
the infirmary continued to play an important part in the life of the 
order, whose organization was therefore more complicated than that 
of the Temple. We do not know how much time the monk-knights of 
the two orders devoted to surrounding pilgrims with their escorts 
dressed in the Hospital’s black or red mantle with its white cross, or, 
after 1145-1153, in the Templars’ white mantle with a red cross. The 
first donations made to them were such as were given to other 
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religious orders, casals and tithes, and were only intended to provide 
them with a regular income, but it was not long before they were also 
given castles, which they were able to defend all the more easily 
because of their seemingly inexhaustible supply of recruits, The 
cartulary of the Temple is lost, and the first gift of this kind that we 
know of is that of Gibelin, which was given to the Hospital in 1136, 
possibly because that district had already belonged to the order for 
some time and was left in their hands after the castle was built. In 
1150, after the king had had the walls of Gaza rebuilt, the question of 
garrisoning it was discussed. ‘“‘By general agreement it was given to 
the Templars, because there were in that order plenty of brothers who 
were good knights and valiant men.’” It was no doubt this wealth of 
men and goods that caused the two orders to be given a number of 
forts, though these gifts were nothing compared to the very 
considerable ones made to the Templars in the county of Tripoli and 
north of Antioch, and to the Hospitallers on the eastern frontier of 
Tripoli and in the Margat district, south of Antioch, where these two 
military orders were almost sovereign. The Livre au roi laid down 
that the king was forbidden to alienate his castles in favour of a 
‘religion’,® just as his vassals were forbidden to sell them their fiefs; 
no doubt it was pressing need that caused men to give fortresses to 
these orders. In fact the numbers they held were quite small, until the 
year 1187. The Hospital tried to obtain one half of Banyas in 1157, but 
the large garrison sent there was surprised, together with its escort, 
and wiped out, and this led the order to decide against occupying the 
castle. The Hospitallers also possessed fortlets along the pilgrims’ 
way, for example the Spring of Emmaus, near Jerusalem, and certain 
strongholds within the kingdom such as the castle of Saint-Job on 
another pilgrim route between Nablus and the Grand Gerin. The 
important fortress of Coquet or Beauvoir which dominated the Jordan 
frontier to the south of Beisan also belonged to the Hospitallers; they 
had acquired it previous to 1168 and made it into a formidable 
stronghold. The Templars too possessed a series of small forts, such 
as those which dominated Jericho - St John the Baptist, the Quaran- 
taine, Maldouin or the Red Tower -and forts along the road that ran 
parallel with the coast from Lydda towards Galilee. In 1187 there was 
a strong garrison of ninety knights in the citadel of the small town of 
Caco, and further north the castle of La Féve also belonged to the 
Templars. They held too a number of observation posts on the 
Egyptian frontier near Gaza and in Transjordania, where in about 
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1166 a fortified cave was given to twelve Templars, who defended it 
half-heartedly. The lord of the Terre d’Outre-Jourdain, Philip of Milly, 
became a member of the order-he was later to become its grand 
master -and gave it Ahamant and half of the neighbouring district, 
the Belqa.’ But their greatest fortress, from about the year 1165, was 
that of Safed in the north of Galilee. In 1178 they built the Chatelet a 
few miles from Safed, at Jacob’s Ford, where Saladin destroyed its 
garrison of eighty knights and 750 sergeants. 


Military and financial role of the orders 


The small number of castles possessed by the two orders, and the 
towers that were entrusted to them for defence in some towns, bear 
no relation either to their enormous wealth or to their armed strength. 
Their normal fighting strength in the kingdom was reckoned at 500 
knights and as many Turcopols. It was not the garrisons which they 
stationed in their castles which made them so valuable, but the fact 
that they represented an army in the field that was always ready to 
march and could be used anywhere because it had almost no territory 
of its own to defend. The orders owned barracks (the ‘houses’ of the 
Hospital or the Temple) in most towns, from which the knights were 
ready to set off on campaign, or to escort pilgrims along the roads. 
Gregory IX reminded the Templars sharply in 1238 that it was their 
task to guard the road from Jaffa to Caesarea which was then being 
harassed by Moslem raids."° 

The orders were international. They had a network of com- 
manderies and preceptories extending over all Christian countries, as 
well as very large donations in casals and in rents given them by 
princes in the East. They acted as intermediaries for many noble 
pilgrims, helping them prepare for their stay in the Holy Land. In 
1168, for example, the Hospital received 10,000 bezants from the 
duke of Hungary with which to buy casals and lands where he would 
reside during his pilgrimage, it being understood that upon his return 
or his death these would become the property of the order. The grand 
master apologized for not having been able to find any to buy near 
Jerusalem, and offered the duke the use of the domains of Emmaus, 
Ikbala, Belveer and Saltus Muratus, which belonged to the Hospital in 
that region, unless he preferred to stay in Acre, where for 6,000 
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bezants the order had bought him a palace and four houses, with a 
neighbouring casal, the whole bringing in 1,100 bezants a year. 
Similar arrangements were made for Ladislas, duke of Bohemia, who 
was offered Krak des Chevaliers in the county of Tripoli as a 
residence, and for the countess of Saint-Gilles, Constance, daughter 
of King Louis VII of France, who bought a casal near Ascalon and 
gave it to the Hospitallers in return for an income of fifty bezants a 
year that the order was to pay her while she remained in the East." 
The banking activities of the two orders in the thirteenth century 
must have originated in the same way: pilgrims would pay money into 
the commanderies in their own countries and draw on it by means of 
letters of credit when they arrived in the East. Thus King Henry II of 
England sent a large donation to the Temple and the Hospital for the 
needs of the Holy Land, or even perhaps for the visit he intended to 
make to the kingdom of Jerusalem when he should have made peace 
with the king of France.'? In the East, too, the treasuries of the two 
orders were used as a safe-deposit, especially in troubled times. Thus 
in 1199 complaint was made to the pope that the Templars were 
refusing to surrender to the bishop of Tiberias the 1,300 bezants and 
other property belonging to his church that his predecessor had 
lodged with them. The pope ordered them to return this, but the local 
clergy outran his instructions and excommunicated the order. The 
Holy See revoked the sentence pending further investigation." 


Relations with the church and the king 


Relations between the church and the orders sprung from it quickly 
worsened. Templars and Hospitallers made all speed to free them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Jerusalem and to 
persuade the pope to make them subject only to himself, on the 
grounds that they were international orders. Both of them abused 
their dual status of clerk and knight; as lords, they held domains of 
which as monks they claimed to retain the tithes, which were due to 
' the bishop. It was the Latin kingdom’s church that had first given her 
own possessions to the orders, and so her annoyance in the face of 
this ingratitude is understandable. Furthermore, on the pretext that 
they were not subject to the local hierarchy, the orders claimed to 
have the right to build churches, to the prejudice of the parishes, 
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without asking permission from the bishops, and to celebrate their 
office in a town under interdict, not merely in private and without 
ringing their bells, as was their right, but with great noise and 
publicity, even welcoming excommunicates into their chapels. The 
Hospitallers still possessed their original house in Jerusalem next to 
the church of St Mary of the Latins and not far from the Holy 
Sepulchre. In addition, they gradually acquired the whole block of 
houses that lay between them and this sanctuary and, with no respect 
for the holiness of the place, they crowded new and tall buildings 
closely around the ancient church. The patriarch Fulcher, weary of 
their ill behaviour-—ringing their bells during sermons, and even, in 
1155, making an armed attack on the chapter of the Holy Sepulchre - 
laid the grievances of the prelates of Syria before the pope at Rome. 
The Holy See condemned the excess of the two orders, but did not 
put them under the patriarch’s authority. This decision could not end 
the conflict, which broke out again in 1168 over Jaffa, where the 
Hospital defied an interdict, built a church and tried to usurp the tithe, 
and it could only partly satisfy the prelates. Their gratitude to the 
cardinal Octavian who had supported them was the chief reason for 
their delaying until 1161 their recognition of his adversary Roland 
Bandinelli, Alexander III, as rightful pope.” 

The orders’ obedience to the monarchy lasted longer, although the 
Templars seem to have displayed considerable indiscipline from time 
to time. Recruited as they were among knights in the West, they had 
what Grousset calls a crusading attitude of mind, as opposed to the 
more prudent attitude of the poulains who were accustomed to the 
country. They paid scant attention to the strictly ordered tactics 
carefully thought out by men belonging to the kingdom. That is why 
the history of the Templars is so often one of a series of disasters due 
to the foolhardy arrogance of newly arrived knights. The Templars’ 
greed, too, led to their being accused of having tried, in 1153, to 
prevent other Franks getting into Ascalon by setting a guard on the 
breach in the walls to keep them out while forty of their own knights 
entered the town, so that all plunder should go to their order alone. 
The Hospitallers were more rational and supported Amalric’s Egyp- 
tian policy, though they forced his hand when they made him open 
the campaign of 1168 without waiting for the Byzantines. Gilbert of 
Assailly, grand master from 1163 to 1170, obtained a promise from the 
king of a grant of Bilbeis and the whole of the neighbouring province, 
with an annual revenue of more than 100,000 bezants and 50,000 
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bezants in rent on ten other towns, plus many other advantages, in 
exchange for providing a minimum of fifty knights and fifty Turcopols 
for the campaign. In too much of a hurry to acquire these posses- 
sions, Gilbert recruited all the mercenaries he could find, spent the 
Hospital’s entire wealth and ran it into debt to the tune of more than 
100,000 bezants. The failure of the attempted conquest was a disaster 
for the order. Gilbert retired into a cavern a broken man, and it was 
very difficult to find anyone to succeed him. The treasury was loaded 
with debt, and the ruined order was not able to occupy the castles of 
Arcas and Gibelacar, near Tripoli, ceded to it by Amalric in 1169." 

Amalric did not tolerate the Templars’ unruliness. In 1166 the 
twelve Templars who had surrendered a castle in Transjordania to the 
Moslems were sought out on his orders and immediately hanged. 
More serious still was what happened in 1173: the Assassins or 
Ismailians of the Jebel Nosairi, whose domains were guarded by and 
paid an annual tribute to the Templars, proposed an alliance to the 
king against the Moslems, even offering, so it was said, to become 
Christians, and asked to be freed from their annual payment of 2,000 
bezants. The king concluded this treaty and gave the Assassins’ 
ambassador a safe-conduct for his journey back. When the embassy 
crossed the Templars’ territory, it was attacked by a troop under the 
Templar Walter of Le Mesnil and massacred, Amalric and his barons 
in great anger determined to punish this criminal who was guilty of 
high treason, but the grand master, Odo of Saint-Amand, replied 
arrogantly: he had himself inflicted a penance on Walter, and that 
would do until the pope, to whom he had referred the matter, should 
decide. He forbade the king and the barons to touch the brothers or 
their possessions. Amalric, learning that Walter was with the grand 
master in the order’s house at Sidon, had him arrested in Odo's 
presence and incarcerated in the royal prison at Tyre.'® 

This did nothing to abate the pride of the knights of the Temple, 
although it was believed that Amalric had intended to ask for the 
order to be suppressed. With Amalric dead, his son Baldwin IV asked 
Saladin for a truce. The Templars informed him that they were going 
to build a castle on the Moslem frontier, at Jacob’s Ford. Baldwin 
objected that this could not be done in time of truce. The knights 
replied that it was not for the king to do it, but that they would fortify 
it themselves. This came near to insolence, for the king had all rights 
over the kingdom’s castles, including the right to pull down any that 
‘burdened’ the land. But Baldwin saw that the Templars cared nothing 
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for his opinion, and he agreed to help in the building and to protect 
the builders against the Saracens, at the same time compelling them to 
observe the truce.’’ William of Tyre accuses the grand master, Odo of 
Saint-Amand, captured in 1179 by the Moslems, of having been ‘‘a 
bad man, proud and insolent, breathing out fury, neither fearing God 
nor respecting man”.'® His successor, Girard of Ridefort, a petty 
knight from Flanders, managed to climb to the grand mastership in 
only a few years, in 1186, and displayed even greater arrogance than 
Odo. Through the part he took in Guy of Lusignan’s coup d’état, so 
different from the much more loyal attitude of the grand master of the 
Hospital, and in the ultimate defeat, the Templars were assigned a 
role to play that proved fatal to the kingdom. 

The Temple and the Hospital were the only two orders of chivalry 
that existed during the first period of the kingdom of Jerusalem. As 
yet there were no Teutonic Knights, but only a dependency of the 
Hospital of St John, a hospital for German pilgrims, with a German 
prior and sergeants. The order of St Lazarus recruited only limited 
numbers and grew very little.” However, the kings of Jerusalem tried 
to establish a Spanish order in the Holy Land, that of Montjoie. In 
1176-1177 William of Montferrat and his wife Sibylla ceded four of 
the towers of Ascalon, including a principal one, the Tower of 
Maidens, to Count Rodrigo and his order. But this order never 
became any larger.” 

Thus, during the entire twelfth century the military orders played 
an important part in the defence of the kingdom. Their huge wealth 
and their unfailing supply of men led them to take the first rank in the 
kingdom, above the church to which they scarcely belonged any more 
but in name, and above the barons, whom a single Moslem raid could 
ruin. But the wise policy of the kings of Jerusalem kept the orders 
obedient and prevented their assuming independent powers. The 
principle of these ‘militias’ aroused the enthusiasm of St Bernard, 
who wrote In praise of the militia of Christ. But unfortunately the 
orders had to accept recruits from the most anarchic sections of 
feudal society, and the knowledge of their own power went to the 
heads of some of the humbly born knights who rose to high command 
in the orders. Their accumulating wealth and the banking business that 
they developed produced among them a certain cupidity. But if they 
had all the defects of knighthood, the Templars and Hospitallers had 
its qualities also, and these were cherished and developed. We cannot 
forget the judgement of Ibn Al-Athir, recalling that the Moslems 
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asked for the Templars’ guarantee that treaties would be executed; 
“the knights were devout men who upheld fidelity to a pledged 
word”. Faithful to their rule, the Templars and Hospitallers more than 
once died where they stood rather than retreat, and the survival of the 
Latin kingdom was in great part dependent on them.”! 


CHAPTER 9 


‘Bourgeois’ and colonists 


Much ink has been expended on the question of the twelfth-century 
‘bourgeois’ or middle class in Jerusalem. Some, like Beugnot, claim 
that the influence of Roman law was not yet dead in Syria and that it 
produced a class of free men distinct from the knights; but it has been 
correctly pointed out that the middle class, the bourgeoisie, is not a 
Roman but a medieval phenomenon.' Dodu tried to maintain that the 
middle class was created by the monarchy as a support against the 
nobles, but this theory also seems improbable. In our opinion, Cahen 
has the best answer: faced by indigenous Syrians in their various 
national groupings, Franks who were neither nobles nor clerks felt the 
need to form themselves into a coherent group.” The laws that ruled 
them were eventually given shape in the Assises de la cour des 
bourgeois at some date later than 1215.° But we would form a false 
idea of the Latin middle class in twelfth-century Syria if we examined 
nothing but this text which dates from the thirteenth century and is 
mainly devoted to the procedure in the royal courts and even to 
commercial law. 

The Latin burgesses of the twelfth century were in fact something 
more than a merchant class. Certainly, a good many of them were 
traders; Ernoul and Caesarius of Heisterbach go so far as to say that 
the burgesses of Jerusalem, including the wealthiest, would sell their 
very wives and daughters.* Be this as it may, and no doubt the 
moralists exaggerated, we have evidence of the existence of Latin 
artisans and merchants whose stalls stood beside those of their Syrian 
competitors. A deed of 1135 is witnessed by the judge Seybertus and 
by several goldsmiths of the Holy City, Peter Le Févre (the Smith), 
Thurstan the Englishman, Sivard, Peter of Périgord, Bernard and 
Fulk.” 
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There are references too to Latin cloth merchants with shops in the 
Covered Street, and to money-changers who ran the Latin exchange, 
as distinct from the Syrian exchange. A whole trading bourgeoisie of 
Frankish race lived in Jerusalem, gathered, perhaps, into corpora- 
tions, like the goldsmiths, who are referred to in a charter of 1135 asa 
corporation. Some individuals were very rich, like a certain Germain 
who during a drought had a cistern, the Lac Germain, excavated near 
the city gates to supply water for the poor of Jerusalem. The social 
position of the bourgeoisie must have been relatively high, for in 
1187, admittedly at a time of very great danger when there were only 
two knights left in the town, Balian of Ibelin raised more than sixty 
sons of Jerusalem burgesses to the knighthood. Some of them seem 
even to have possessed casals, for in 1141 we find rural hamlets listed 
as the casals of Porcel, of Geoffrey Agule, Ansquetin, Bacheler and 
Gerard Boucher. All these were burgesses of the Holy City, who thus 
seem to have held actual lordships, like the knights.° It is probable, of 
course, that the burgesses of Jerusalem had an exceptional role to fill, 
and that the greater among them were separated by only a very little 
from the lesser knights, in the West called vavassors, who lived in the 
city. 


Colonization; free towns 


Besides these merchants, to whom we shall return, the expression 
bourgeois seems also to have been used for a group of Latins whom 
we would now call colonists. Not every town enjoyed a sufficiently 
thriving degree of commercial activity to support a class of influential 
financiers, but every humble country town had its burgess class, 

The fact that the Latins colonized Syria at all levels has not 
hitherto been made clear. The brilliant facade of the patrician rule at 
Acre or Tyre has often obscured the reality attested at the beginning 
of the twelfth century by Fulcher of Chartres’ famous text: the 
settlement of Franks who were not knights in the small agricultural 
towns of the hinterland.’ 

Yet there is no lack of texts. A kind of tenure existed known as 
‘burgess tenure’, as is shown by the grant made to a burgess of Acre 
in 1255 by the archbishop of Nazareth of two carucates of land at 
Sephoria and a house at Nazareth with its vineyards and olive groves; 
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this grant is made in burgisiam.* This was the normal content of a 
tenure in bourgeoisie. We possess twelfth-century charters of fran- 
chise that have been for long almost ignored in spite of the light they 
throw on Latin settlement in the Holy Land. 

In 1136, in order to contain the Egyptian garrison of Ascalon, King 
Fulk had made Hugh, lord of Saint-Abraham (Hebron), give the 
Hospitallers the district of ‘Bethgibelin’ or ‘Bersabea’ halfway be- 
tween Hebron and Gaza. The grant included a stronghold and a 
number of casals. The little town was fortified by the Hospitallers, 
who installed a garrison of knights and Turcopols’ under the com- 
mand of a preceptor or castellan. (It was these Turcopols from 
Gibelin who in 1179 made a raid on Bedouin belonging to the 
Templars of Gaza, and caused a conflict between the two orders.) 
This garrison was not large enough to defend the new walls, and there 
was no question of entrusting their defence solely to native Chris- 
tians, who were probably few in number themselves.'® The grand 
master of the Hospital, Raymond of Le Puy, did what the king of 
England was to do a century later in the bastides of Guyenne; he sent 
for Latin colonists to come to Gibelin, and granted them privileges 
which were renewed in 1168 by his successor Gilbert of Assailly. 

These burgesses were of several nationalities. The names of thirty- 
two heads of families listed in the earliest charter are those of 
Frenchmen of the south of France (Sanche the Gascon, Raymond the 
Gascon, Elie of Bordeaux, Bernard of Périgord, Peter the Catalan, 
Lambert of Poitiers, Brun of Burgundy, Gilbert of Carcassonne), and 
of poulains (Peter of Rohés, Adalard and William of Ramleh, Richard 
of Saint-Abraham, Bernard of Jehosaphat), and of settlers from other 
countries (Gerard the Fleming, Stephen Lombard, John of Corseni- 
ana, and so on). Their numbers increased later, especially after 
Ascalon was taken and the area became less dangerous. Each of the 
inhabitants was given enough ground to build his house on, and two 
carucates of land in the country between Gibelin and the toron 
Tamarin. They had to pay the Hospital the annual ground-rent and 
tithes, except on vegetables, according to the custom of Jerusalem. 
Tithe on the plunder taken from the Saracens was paid according to a 
different custom, that of Lydda or Ramleh. The Hospital reserved a 
right of pre-emption on the houses and the estates at a price very 
slightly lower (by one rabouin, the smallest subdivision of a bezant) 
than the price at which it had last changed hands. Transfer duty was 
set at one bezant per carucate of land and one rabouin for each house 
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and each vineyard. Lastly the Hospital decreed that any inhabitant 
taken in adultery should be whipped and expelled from the town."! 

The references in this act to other customs show that other such 
charters of franchise existed, comparable to those of Lorris and of 
Beaumont in France. Similarly, in 1180, Elvis, lady of Paumier, 
authorized the burgesses of that town to alienate their goods in favour 
of the monks of Mount Tabor, saving the rights of the lord, 
“according to the usage and custom of Burie’’, another small Galilean 
town.” 

Another charter of franchise was confirmed in 1153 by Baldwin III. 
On his orders the viscount of Acre, Girard of Valence, had settled 
Latin colonists in the casal of Humbert of Pacy, a town that was to 
become famous in the thirteenth century as the site of the battle 
between the Ibelins and the imperial troops.’ Girard of Valence came 
to an agreement with these settlers in respect of the payments due on 
fruits, the communal bakehouse, the communal baths, the charges on 
measurement and those on milling at a nearby mill, and the rents of 
the houses. 

All this is very like the creation of new towns and free towns that 
was taking place in the West at this date. Perhaps it was in order to 
establish a new town there that in 1165 Vivian of Cayphas made an 
agreement with the Holy Sepulchre defining the boundaries of a 
‘deserted city’ (people liked ancient ruins as sites for new buildings 
because the materials were ready to hand; as the proverb said, “A 
castle pulled down is a castle half rebuilt’), which lay between 
Cayphas and the palm grove. It possessed two cisterns and was 
granted the right to trade freely.'* This was a kind of treaty of 
pariage, association between near-equals, such as those made in 
France between certain abbeys and the Capetian kings. Not far away 
a thirteenth-century guidebook boasted near Mount Carmel of a “town 
which is called Francheville ... and it is a very beautiful place and the 
healthiest spot for human beings on the whole mountain’’.’’ Does 
not this emphasis on some free town’s healthful qualities remind us 
of the advertisements put up on our walls by modern property 
developers? 

The names of the new foundations reveal their character. As well 
as Francheville, Free Town, there was Neuve Ville, New Town, 
founded by the canons of the Holy Sepulchre among the casals of 
Ramathes. In 1160 the prior ceded to Guy Le Chamelier, Giraud 
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Chevreuil and Hugh of Jaffa building sites for houses, land to be 
planted with vines and trees, carucates of land, an olive grove, a 
bakehouse and a mill ‘‘according to the custom of La Mahomerie”’. 
La Mahomerie may have been the oldest of the Latin foundations; 
between 1114 and 1124 the canons of the Holy Sepulchre had the little 
town of Byrra near Jerusalem more or less fortified, so that in 1124 
women and children were able to take refuge in the tower when an 
Egyptian scouting party burned the town. It rose again very soon, and 
in 1156 the Grande Mahomerie had over ninety burgesses. In 1160 the 
annual rents of its houses reached the high figures of five, eight and 
fourteen bezants. In 1170 sixty-five ‘bachelors’, young knights, of La 
Mahomerie were killed at Gaza. The chapter of the Holy Sepulchre 
also built new towns at Ain-Shams, which became Valdecurs, and at 
Bethsurie and near Emmaus at the Petite Mahomerie. In 1169 the 
patriarch of Jerusalem was encouraging his canons to build other new 
towns to which Latin settlers would come.”® 

These examples, revealed by a handful of documents, could no 
doubt be multiplied many times. The settlers who came from France 
and from the whole of the West seem to have adapted easily to the 
Syrian environment and to the kind of rural life they found. Although 
they were not disheartened by certain alien aspects of this life, and 
although the pacification of the devastated country enabled them to 
gather in abundant harvests, as Ekkehard and William of Tyre both 
bear witness,'’ yet the colonists did have to encounter a number of 
unforeseen problems. The one that must have seemed strangest to 
them was the lack of water. It was to deal with this that an arrange- 
ment was made between the monks of La Quarantaine and the widow 
of Eustace Garnier, former lord of Sidon, who possessed domains 
near Jericho. While her husband used not to allow the monks to have 
water for their mill oftener than once a fortnight, she, thanks to the 
intervention of the viscount of Jericho, let them use the water every 
Friday night and Saturday."* The crops themselves cannot have 
seemed very different from those grown in the home countries of 
these men, who came for the most part from the south of Europe. 
They were used to vines, cereals and olives. One crop, however, that 
they did find odd was the ‘vegetable honey’, or mel silvestre, that grew 
in the fertile valleys sloping down towards the Mediterranean. They 
rented water-driven mills that crushed the ‘honey-canes’ so as to 
extract the product sometimes referred to by its Arabic name, zuccar, 
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our sugar, which now began its long career as a rival to the honey 
made by bees which was used in the West. 

For the rest, most of the Latin burgesses did not till the ground 
themselves; they were small landowners. The two carucates held in 
bourgeoisie were roughly equivalent to some sixty hectares of arable 
land, not counting gardens and vineyards." The appeal to settlers was 
very successful; it is only necessary to re-read the ‘manifesto’ of 
Fulcher of Chartres if we wish to recapture the amazement felt by 
men who had owned nothing in the West and found themselves ruling 
a small domain in the East. 


Military service 


This wealth was not without drawbacks. Burgesses may not have 
been required to attend the king’s army in person, but their privileges 
entailed other services. Military service was the first: it seems that 
they were obliged to provide contingents of sergeants. John of 
Ibelin’s list drawn up in the thirteenth century is full of errors, for he 
does not seem to have known anything of most of the burgess towns, 
but it does mention the numbers of sergeants to be provided by the 
cities: 500 from Jerusalem, the same from Acre, 300 from Nablus, 100 
from Tyre and 100 from the small town of Lyon, 200 from Tiberias, 
150 from Ascalon, 100 from Jaffa, fifty from Caesarea, Arsuf and 
Cayphas, twenty-five from Gerin.” In addition to the contingents they 
had to send to the royal host, the burgesses might also owe personal 
military service to their lords; we mentioned the obligation laid down 
in the Gibelin charter whereby burgesses were to pay tithes on the 
plunder taken from the Saracens, which implies that the colonists 
must sometimes have shared in the Hospitallers’ expeditions. Lastly, 
the burgesses certainly had to undertake their part in the 
guard and defence of fortresses. Set down in a land where more 
than once the Moslem peasants seized their chance and massacred 
their masters, the burgess towns had to provide for their own 
defence, for which purpose indeed they had more or less adequate 
fortifications. Burgesses might not have the right to carry anything 
more than a knife in time of peace, but they certainly could not 
always avoid the obligation of bearing arms.”' 
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Burgess courts 


We have described the advantages enjoyed by these colonists, on 
whom feudal dues were allowed to sit lightly. It remains to be seen 
how far they enjoyed administrative independence. 

A common error is that which links the notion of bourgeoisie with 
that of the sworn commune. The communal movement which was 
widespread in France in the twelfth century does not seem to have 
touched the kingdom of Jerusalem. Members of communes swore 
fidelity to the commune itself, which was considered their lord, but 
the burgesses of the East never ceased to be their lords’ men, and to 
swear fealty to them, as for instance the inhabitants of La Mahomerie 
did to their lord in 1155-1156.” It is likely that apart from this they 
were free to run their own administration, under the oversight of the 
lord’s officials. While the role of the burgess courts was primarily 
judicial, as appears from their enactments and from the Assises des 
bourgeois which give expression to the jurisprudence of these courts, 
there is nothing to show that they were restricted to this role. There 
are no texts that tell us anything about the competence of these 
assemblies beyond the limits of their judicial activities. In any event, 
burgess courts were not at all uncommon in the kingdom of Jerus- 
alem. They normally included twelve jurés, sworn men, chosen by the 
king or by the local lord, and were presided over by the king’s or the 
lord’s representative, usually referred to as the viscount.” We do not 
know whether the existence of a viscount in a particular place means 
that there was also a burgess court there, nor whether or not the list 
drawn up in the thirteenth century by John of Ibelin, naming thirty- 
seven such courts, is complete. Perhaps we may suppose that burgess 
courts existed in all small towns with a Frankish population, at Lyon, 
at Gerin, Paumier, Caco, Calenson and in the small towns of the 
hinterland which were already beginning to be forgotten in the thir- 
teenth century. If this were not so, it is hard to see why one town was 
chosen for a burgess court rather than another. It does not seem that 
there was only one court for each lordship.“ We do not possess the 
texts needed to resolve these problems. 

In these courts, the viscount was no more than the president, 
whose seal authenticated the decisions taken;” it was the twelve jurés 
who delivered justice. In accordance with the great feudal principle of 
judgement by peers, they had cognizance of all cases concerning 
Frankish burgesses, as well as of those in which a burgess was 
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contending at law with a native-born Syrian, or with an Italian, when 
the latter was the plaintiff. Together with its extensive commercial 
jurisdiction, the burgess court, sometimes known as the court réau, 
the king’s court, just as the jurés were called the king’s jurors, also 
had criminal jurisdiction. Thus a merchant caught supplying victuals 
to hostile Saracens would be tried before the maritime tribunal or 
cour de chaine, customs, but had to be handed over to the burgess 
court for sentence of hanging to be passed. The same was true of all 
cases, even those touching the privileged Italians, concerning criminal 
jurisdiction or ownership of land. “‘No commune has court of blood, 
that is of a manifest blow, nor of any murder nor of larceny, treason 
nor heresy... nor of the sale of house or land.” The viscount’s court 
was the tribunal of the king or the baron; burgesses were answerable 
to it on all occasions and the other social classes were answerable to 
it for matters arising from common law; its jurors were chosen from 
among the burgesses. 

Burgesses could, however, be cited to appear before the high court 
if they were concerned in a case against a knight involving high 
justice. Several chapters of the Livre au roi discuss the case of a 
burgess who strikes a knight or of the knight who strikes or kills a 
burgess. As trial by combat could not be used between opponents of 
different rank, the family of the burgess had to ask another knight to 
maintain their kinsman’s right in battle, in order to prove the murder. 
If the murder was proved, either by witnesses or by the champion’s 
victory, the guilty knight lost his right hand and his weapons and 
armour, if the assault had involved no more than wounding, or was 
hanged wearing his armour and spurs if his victim had died. The same 
penalty was suffered by the burgess’s champion and by the burgess 
himself if the accused won the combat, although the king could 
pardon the defeated champion. A burgess who wounded a knight was 
liable to suffer death. In practice such a man usually left the kingdom, 
with the risk of forfeiting his fief or his tenure, and did not return 
until compensation had been agreed with the victim’s family.”’ Thus 
burgesses were protected against the harm they might have suffered at 
the hands of the knights. 

Burgesses also played their part in the political life of the kingdom. 
They were present at meetings of the parlement and shared in the 
discussions there on the rate of taxation they would have to pay. 
Their names appear beside those of the barons on royal acts. They 
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took part too in ceremonies; it was the duty of the burgesses of 
Jerusalem to provide for the serving of the coronation banquet. 


Non-burgesses 


But did all the Franks in Syria form part of this privileged class? No 
doubt all the settlers in the small towns we have been discussing must 
have owned their share of the tenures in bourgeoisie, and so were 
tenants and undeniably therefore burgesses, by medieval usage. But 
what about those who owned nothing? They may not have been very 
numerous, but we cannot ignore the only reliable figure that has come 
down to us on the numbers of Frankish colonists: at the time of the 
fall of Jerusalem, there were about 20,000 persons in the city who 
could not pay the comparatively moderate ransom set by Saladin. No 
doubt this number included refugees from the surrounding coun- 
tryside, but even so it is probable that the Holy City was swarming 
with paupers-—pilgrims who had settled among the Holy Places, 
beggars of all kinds, or even farmers or artisans who had suffered 
financial ruin, or who could not afford to pay the rent that would have 
enabled them to possess a house and fields in a new town. These 
people were answerable to the burgess court, but were they them- 
selves burgesses, in the proper sense of the word? 

As for the Italians who settled in Syria, many of them mingled with 
the rest of the population, which was mainly of French origin,” but 
the citizens of the mercantile cities which the Assises call the com- 
munes, Genoa, Pisa and Venice, formed separate communities living 
beside but not mixing with the subjects of the kingdom. Their 
colonies reached their greatest importance in the thirteenth century, 
and we shall discuss them later. 

During the previous century, it was Frenchmen who colonized the 
towns and countryside of conquered Syria and in spite of her own 
large indigenous population transformed her into a ‘New France’. We 
may perhaps compare this migration of hard-working colonists to that 
which 500 years later was to establish a vigorous French offshoot in 
Canada, or that which was to install in nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Algeria those French villages which are so reminiscent of the 
Syrian new towns. 


CHAPTER 10 


Status of the native population 


Whatever the relative importance of Frankish colonization in the 
Eastern kingdom, the Franks were not and could not be more than a 
minority in the whole population. Palestine has always been a meeting 
place of races and religions. Even in the time of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, the Hebrew settlements were crisscrossed by those of the 
Canaanites on the one side and the Phoenicians and Philistines on 
others, and many other peoples arrived to form part of the mosaic in 
the course of the country’s long and troubled history. The Assises of 
the burgess courts bear witness to this medley of ‘tongues’, as the 
Franks put it. In an action at law, the Assises laid down, Jews must 
swear on the Torah, Saracens on the Koran, Samaritans on ‘the five 
books of Moses’, that is the Pentateuch, and Armenians, Syrians, 
Greeks, Nestorians, Jacobites (Copts), Abyssinians and Franks upon 
the Gospels. As well as Arabic and French, the sound was heard of 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Armenian, Georgian, Chaldean, Greek, Coptic and 
Amharic. The Franks did not try to introduce their own institutions 
into this Tower of Babel; they saw at once that while there might well 
be reason to establish a hierarchy of importance among these 
‘tongues’, it would be best not to interfere with the traditional 
organization of each community. This was sound colonial policy. 


Slaves 


The most wretched of the indigenous population under Frankish rule 
were those who had themselves ruled the other nationalities before 
the crusade, the Moslems, now reduced to slavery. The Frankish 
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conquest resulted in the enslavement of a large number of Saracens, 
such as those inhabitants of Caesarea of whom Fulcher of Chartres 
tells us that few of the men were spared, but some of the women 
were sold and had to go, fair or ugly, “to turn the millstones”. There 
were slave markets in the larger towns, as for instance at Acre where 
the Venetians paid one bezant on each slave they sold. Provision was 
made for the sale to be cancelled if the captive turned out to be 
leprous or epileptic. Donations of slaves were even made to churches; 
in 1164 Amalric promised the order of St Lazarus one slave from 
every ten captives forming part of his booty, with the exception of 
Moslem ‘knights’ whom the king kept to ransom. A slave who killed a 
Christian was hanged, or if a woman, burned.’ 

But the slaves were to some extent protected by legislation. The 
council of Nablus laid down penalties for the rape of a Saracen 
woman. As far as possible, the Franks were prevented from treating 
their good-looking captives as so many Frankish women were treated, 
shut up in Moslem harems. Above all, captives were automatically 
enfranchised by baptism. “The libertinus [freedman], that is, one who 
was a Saracen slave and has become a Christian”, did not sever all 
connection with his former owner; but he could not bring an action 
against him, on pain of a fine of sixty bezants or of having his tongue 
cut out. If he died intestate, his goods became the property of his 
master, but not if he had made a will. And a baptized man who 
offended his owners reverted to slavery. A slave who fled to the 
‘pagans’, on the other hand, and then returned and accepted baptism, 
gained unconditional freedom. Fulcher of Chartres remarked in 1120 
that many of the settlers married Syrian or Armenian women, and 
many married converted Saracens. New converts could reach the 
highest posts, as is shown by the story of Baldwin the Chamberlain 
told us by William of Tyre: 


There was a chamberlain in the employment of King Baldwin who was very close to 
him and whom the king trusted above all others. This man was formerly a Saracen, but 
he had asked for our faith out of a very earnest desire to do well, as it seemed, so that 
the king was sorry for him and had him baptized; he raised him from the font and gave 
him his name and at once received him into his household. 


In 1111 this godson of Baldwin I was accused of having yielded to the 


temptation of the wealth offered him by the men of Sidon and of 
having tried to poison the king.’ 
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Moslems 


But by no means all Moslems were slaves. The great majority of them 
were peasants, villeins who were at first unco-operative, reluctant to 
work the land and liable to make armed attacks on the Franks. In the 
end, however, agreement was reached. These fellahin formed a large 
part of the rural population; Thoros, the Armenian prince, expressed 
his surprise at this to Amalric, and Usama says that “‘all the people 
living in the country round Acre were Moslems; whenever a captive 
reached them, they hid him and helped him to get to Islamic ter- 
ritory”.’ This resistance movement sometimes turned into actual 
revolt: Samaritan peasants pillaged Nablus after the defeat of Sinn-al- 
Nabra in 1113, as they did also in 1187. But normally relationships 
were good; Ibn Jobair, who in 1184 travelled across the region round 
Acre, which was wholly Moslem, declared that most of these 
Saracens were “tempted by the devil when they compared their 
condition with that of their fellow believers in the Moslem-ruled 
cantons, which is quite the reverse of secure and comfortable”’. 
Except for a poll-tax on non-Christians, not unlike the Moslem 
kharadj, of one dinar and five qirat, about one bezant, and a tax on 
fruit trees, the Franks required nothing of their subjects beyond the 
usual farm rents paid in kind. Indeed, the same conditions under 
which Moslems lived were offered to Armenians to attract them as 
settlers. The Moslems organized their own administration under their 
own mayors, and their lot does not seem to have been unhappy. Like 
the other farmers, they were exempted by Baldwin II in 1120 from 
paying taxes on foodstuffs that were to be sold at Jerusalem.‘ 


Other communities 


The Moslems’ material circumstances were no different from those of 
the Christian peasants, the ‘Syrians’ whom the kings of Jerusalem 
tried to attract to their lands. In about 1115, for instance, Baldwin I 
set a lively campaign going among the Christians of Moslem Trans- 
jordania to persuade them to come and settle in depopulated Jerus- 
alem, where he gave them holdings in franchise.’ Essentially these 
men were free peasants, many of whom moved into lands newly 
recovered from the Moslems so as to benefit from the magnificent 
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harvests that could be reaped there after the soil had lain fallow for 
so long. They paid a tax of one bezant per plough. The word ‘serf’ 
was not used in the East, but many peasants were attached to the soil 
and were sold along with their holdings. Agriculture in Syria worked 
on a three-yearly rotation system: each field was planted one year 
with wheat or barley, one year with vegetables and the third year it 
lay fallow, in garet. Each casal, village or large hamlet, possessed 
lands divided up by the old method according to the number of 
members of a family and of ploughs. 

The crusaders did not alter this custom, and the carucate remained 
the unit of division of agricultural land. The waste — uncultivated land, 
grazing ground —- was not divided into carucates. This was the setting 
in which the lords required from their villagers sometimes a half, 
more often, says Rubruck, one third, of their crops, according to the 
terms of the rentals. It was the lord’s duty to provide fresh seed when 
necessary, in return for a payment of one fowl per carucate. Other 
‘gifts’, exenia, payments in kind, consisting of eggs, cheese, poultry 
and timber, fell due at Christmas, Shrovetide and Easter. Payment on 
fruit trees, especially olives, was not heavy and never reached the 
excessive figures which under the Turkish pashas so often drove the 
peasants to uproot their date palms. Lastly, each carucate owed a 
corvée of one day’s ploughing a year on the lord’s domain, the 
peasant to provide the plough and its yoke of oxen. To complete this 
rapid sketch of country life in Syria, we may note that the vineyards, 
reckoned in carucates, also paid half their produce to the lord, and 
that the king levied a tax called tuage (tuazo) on the killing of each pig.° 

There were probably larger numbers of native Christians in the 
towns than in the country, especially in Jerusalem where Baldwin I 
had made a policy of settling them. They practised their industries 
there under the eye of the king’s officials, especially that of the 
mathesep or chief of police, and were controlled by regulations which 
recall, even more vividly than do those of our own corporations, the 
regulations which governed the different trades in the Moslem East 
and which were directly inherited from Rome and from Byzantium. 
The Byzantine Livre du Préfet allows us insight into their excessive 
stringency. These workmen also had to pay dues; every weaver’s 
hearth, that is, workshop, in Tyre paid each month two cartata, 
possibly lengths of material.’ In the thirteenth century we shall find 
the richest of these Syrian industrialists and merchants living on an 
equal footing with the Frankish trading burgess class. 
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As well as Syrian and Moslem peasants there were other com- 
munities, such as those of the Jews. Jews were not numerous in 
Jerusalem, where they had their own quarter; it was in the thirteenth 
century, when Saladin summoned them there, that they developed a 
flourishing community with a Talmudic school. They preferred to settle 
in the coastal cities, especially near Tyre and Toron, where there 
were some thousand Jewish families. Beirut, Sidon, Acre and Hebron 
all had their Jewries. A number of Jews from Provence had come and 
settled in these trading cities of the Sahel.* Ruled by their judges, they 
were compelled, as were the Moslems, to pay a poll-tax of one bezant 
a year on every male over fifteen. As for the Samaritans, they were 
still fairly numerous, about 300 households, in the country of their 
origin, Nablus and Caesarea, around Mount Gerizim, where each year 
they celebrated the paschal feast.’ 


Bedouin 


All these different national groups were composed of settled peoples 
who entered naturally into the Latin territorial system without the 
need for any change in their accustomed way of life. But the Latins 
had one difficult problem to deal with, that of integrating the Bedouin 
into a feudal régime. The grazing grounds among which these nomads 
led their flocks according to the age-old rhythm of transhumance lay 
principally in the lands of Transjordania, of Arabia Petraea and along 
the borders of ‘Berrie’ in the lordships of Ascalon and Hebron. But 
the Frankish conquest obliterated previous divisions, to which the 
Bedouin had never paid any heed, and the new, stricter boundaries 
cut across the flocks’ traditional routes. Rather than give up the rich 
summer grazing that now belonged to the Franks, like the forest of 
Banyas, the nomads preferred to pay the new lords as they had paid 
the old ones for permission to use the grazing in peace. In the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, this payment went to the king, and he in return 
promised his protection to the Bedouin, whose flocks so often 
presented an irresistible temptation to one necessitous lord or ano- 
ther, who might anyway feel that these Saracens were legitimate prey. 
We can easily understand Baldwin IV’s rage when Guy of Lusignan 
in 1183 revenged himself on the king by massacring the Bedouin near 
Ascalon. This was high treason. Not all nomads, however, belonged 
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to the king. Those who owned no land in Frankish territory were 
considered as strangers with safe-conducts, while those who had land 
within the kingdom were the property of the lord of that land. Thus in 
1161 Baldwin III in his agreement with Philip of Milly kept back for 
himself only ‘the Bedouin who were not born in the land of 
Montreal’’.'° We possess the text of a grant made of a large number of 
Bedouin ‘tents’, with the names and tribes carefully specified. Thus 
one could give away a Bedouin as one gave away ‘a Syrian and a 
carucate’. The peculiar status of the indigenous Bedouin could almost 
be defined as that of serfs not attached to the land. 


Religious toleration 


It is a mistake to suppose that the indigenous population of the Latin 
kingdom consisted of a mass of artisans and tenant-farmers under the 
iron heel of the Franks, without rights or leaders of their own. As we 
have already seen, the Franks provided the natives of Palestine with a 
material life that was not unbearable and was lived according to 
unaltered local traditions. This respect for the native way of life was 
exercised most punctiliously in the area that was most delicate: 
religion. The Catholic church had conquered Syria, by means of its 
crusaders; 1¢ would not have been surprising if it had made sure, 
perhaps by force, that the Eastern churches adopted its discipline and 
doctrine. In the event, the Latins’ tolerance surprised the Easterners 
themselves. Generally speaking, the crusaders left the Syrian chur- 
ches in possession of their property and in the same condition that 
they had been in before the crusade. Matthew of Edessa, admittedly, 
tells us that a miracle was needed to make the Franks release the 
Armenian, Greek, Syrian and Georgian monastic houses that they had 
taken over. On Holy Saturday 1101 the lamps of the Holy Sepulchre 
would not light up in front of the crowd waiting for the ‘holy fire’. It 
took a procession and a sermon from Fulcher of Chartres, King 
Baldwin's chaplain, for the fire to kindle; according to Matthew, the 
Franks had acknowledged their error.'' At Jerusalem the crusaders 
found no opposition; not only had the Egyptians expelled the native 
Christians from the town but as we know the Melchite (Greek) 
patriarch fled to Cyprus and the Jacobite (Monophysite) metropolitan 
took refuge with his Coptic fellow-believers in Egypt. Not without 
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wrangling, all was reduced to order. Certainly, the Franks annexed a 
good deal of the Greeks’ property, especially the patriarch’s, but the 
Greek monasteries continued to flourish, whether it was St John’s of 
Tira, St Margaret’s at Carmel, St Elijah’s at Mount Tabor or above all 
St Catherine’s at Mount Sinai,'* or the Greek and Georgian houses in 
Jerusalem, all as earnestly revered by Latin as by Orthodox pilgrims. 
The Greek patriarch does not seem to have been allowed to reside in 
Jerusalem in the kingdom’s early years. He appears there again in the 
second half of the twelfth century, but without official recognition, for 
this would have resulted in there being two patriarchs for one seat, as 
in canon law the Greek and Latin churches formed a single body. The 
problem was avoided with the other Greek prelates; they were 
reckoned as deputies of the Latin bishops for Greeks living in the 
diocese and were given the title of some other episcopal see within 
the diocese. The Greeks possessed their share of the Holy Places at 
the Holy Sepulchre; thus in 1173, after intervention by Manuel 
Comnenus, Jobert, grand master of the Hospital, granted to ‘‘Meletos, 
a Syrian, archbishop of the Greeks and Syrians (= Melchites) of Gaza 
and Gibelin-Eleutheropolis”’, an associate brother of the Hospital, the 
monastery of St George at Gibelin for his lifetime.'® The grant was 
signed by the protopope of the Holy Sepulchre and other Greek 
dignitaries of Jerusalem. This Meletos was probably the Greek vicar 
of the Latin patriarch. 

As for the other churches, which did not have the disadvantage for 
the Latins of being ‘enemy brethren’, harmony was reached even 
more easily. John of Ibelin lists the Armenian and Jacobite arch- 
bishops of Jerusalem as suffragans of the Latin patriarch; he was, of 
course, writing after the reunion of the Catholic and Armenian 
churches in 1198 and after the Jacobite patriarch Ignatius II (1237- 
1247) had announced his obedience to the Holy See. The Armenians, 
whose beliefs differed very little from those of the Latins, formed 
almost a single people with them. We find an Armenian monk making 
a gift of a cistern to the order of St Lazarus, and the same nation 
possessed a hospital at Acre for Armenian pilgrims which was 
attached in 1190 to the Teutonic Brothers.'* The Jacobite metro- 
politan who had fled to Egypt in 1099 could not protect his rights, and 
two casals belonging to him were granted as ownerless property to a 
knight called Gauffier. His capture by the Egyptians in 1103 facilitated 
the restitution of these villages, Adesia and Beit’Arif, to the metro- 
politan, and they were reconveyed to him. In 1137 Gauffier reap- 
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peared and claimed his domains, but in 1138 Fulk of Anjou decided, 
through Queen Melisende’s intervention, that these two villages 
should be returned to the metropolitan.’ The kings of Jerusalem were 
moreover very ready to welcome Eastern clergy; Daniel the Russian 
hegumen was received with special favour by Baldwin I, and Fulk 
considered Ignatius, the Jacobite metropolitan of Jerusalem from 1125 
to 1138, ‘“‘as an angel from heaven’’. The Syrian community showed 
the Franks much more friendship than did the Greeks, who are said to 
have considered delivering Jerusalem to the Moslems in 1187. 

Free to worship according to their own rites, the natives of the 
kingdom also had their own institutions. The Jews and the Samaritans 
had their judges, who gave judgement according to the laws of their 
nations. The right of every national group to be ruled according to its 
traditional law, a right recognized during the first centuries of the 
Middle Ages, received fresh life in the kingdom of Jerusalem, and this 
is why the Assises so rarely mention the law of the native Syrians and 
their tribunal, the court of the rais. This court, under the presidency 
of the rais or chief of the village, consisted of twelve assessors. It 
was not an imitation of the Frankish burgess court, but a very ancient 
institution surviving from times long past. It continues to this day 
almost unaltered as the village mejlis.'° At most it acquired a few 
traces of Western procedure. According to Usama, the peasants had 
recourse to trial by combat. Trial by ordeal—by red hot iron or by 
immersion of the accused in a tub, in which case the guilty man would 
be too light to touch the bottom —was common in the courts of the 
viscounts, before which Syrians and other native races appeared for 
the most serious cases or for cases in which they were in conflict with 
other nationals. If a Frank was at law with a Syrian, Moslem or 
Greek, if an Armenian had a suit against a Nestorian, Samaritan or 
Jew, in short, in all cases between protagonists of different nationali- 
ties, the Assises des bourgeois ordered each of the parties to provide 
themselves with sureties belonging to their opponent’s nationality. 
The jurés, however, who composed the court and were invariably 
Franks, could act as sureties in all cases, and it is from this that the 
profession of notary developed in the thirteenth century. It was the 
Franks’ privilege not to be summoned to trial by combat by native- 
born Palestinians, but the latter could so summon them if accused of 
murder, treason, or, say the Assises, heresy, although they do not say 
how an accusation of heresy could be brought against a Moslem or a 
Monophysite.”” 
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The court of the rais, then, only judged the less important cases. In 
villages which had a market, a fondouk, the court of the rais did not 
exist; instead there was a different, mainly commercial, civil court, 
the cour de la fonde. A Frankish bailli of the fonde, knight or burgess, 
was assisted by six jurés of differing nationalities, but principally 
native-born, four Syrians and two Franks. They had jurisdiction over 
all nationalities." 


Officials and notables 


The rais were important in the Frankish kingdom apart from their 
judicial function. Some of them had managed to arrange the terms on 
which their villages came under the conquerors’ rule, as did those in 
the mountains of Samaria who brought bread, wine, dates and grapes 
from their land of vineyards to Godfrey during the siege of Arsuf in 
1100.'? Many of them possessed considerable estates, like the ‘Syrian 
rais’ Melenganus, who in 1150 sold thirteen carucates of vineyards 
near Bethlehem to the order of St Lazarus for 1,050 bezants and a 
horse. Many Latin burgesses owned much less than this. In 1185 the 
rais of Nablus, Guy, held in hereditary right by a grant of King 
Amalric’s one half of the wasteland of Mesdedule, near Nablus, and 
he sold it that year for 4,500 bezants. When the Hospital acquired 
certain casals in the lordship of Nazareth in the thirteenth century, it 
gave them into the care of the rais, some of whom were entrusted 
with several villages. These Syrians appear as at least the equals of 
the Latin sergeants, and, like the sergeants, are referred to in certain 
texts as ‘liege men’. This was, however, in the thirteenth century, 
during which the status of the indigenous Palestinians constantly 
improved.” 

Like the rais, various junior officials of the lordships were Syrians. 
Such were: the cisternarii, important men in a land where the dis- 
tribution of water was a government affair; the interpreters, the 
indispensable dragomans of the East; and the scribes. The 
dragomans, like the scribes, formed a kind of caste among their own 
people; at Sephoria in 1255 the scribe was the son of the rais, and 
elsewhere scribes might succeed each other from father to son. From 
the Latins’ point of view, they were fief-holding sergeants. In 1183, 
when some casals were sold, the fiefs of Said and William, sergeants 
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of the lord of the place, were excepted from the sale. The fiefs were 
described as the scribanium and the drugumanagium, so that Said 
and William were respectively the scribe and the interpreter. A 
scribe’s fief corresponded to a holding in bourgeoisie: in 1183 George 
the Syrian, son of Hariri, possessed a house and two carucates. These 
enfeoffed sergeants, however, were still serfs; they were given away 
with their holdings, in this resembling the Western ministeriales of the 
early Middle Ages. But the master often preferred not to lose his 
confidential interpreter, his turcimannus or truchement. These men 
were usually Syrian Christians, but not invariably; it was a ‘Saracen 
scribe’, that is, a writer of Arabic, of Renaud of Sidon, a Frankish 
lord who was himself a fluent Arabic-speaker, who delivered Renaud 
to the Moslems in 1189.7! 

There were other Syrian-born sergeants in the army of Jerusalem. 
But the most important indigenous element in that army were the 
Turcopols, milites levis armaturae, cavalry wearing light armour such 
as the Easterners wore. They generally formed the army’s vanguard. 
Their name, ‘sons of Turks’, has been variously interpreted; does it 
mean troops armed in the Turkish manner, or Moslem auxiliaries, or 
half-castes? They are not often found witnessing charters, although 
two charters of 1163 and 1180 of the abbey of Mount Tabor, a small 
ecclesiastical lordship, no doubt with its own defence force, are 
witnessed by Turcopols. Their names, Geoffrey Le Baptisé, Durand 
l’Ecuyer, Peter of Cafarset, Silvestre of Sephoria, Bonet Salvage, 
John Sansan, Peter Le Baptisé, Ralph of the Turcopols, and so on, 
suggest that while some of them were indigenous Christians, most 
were converted Moslems, many of them freed slaves, like the mam- 
luks of Egypt and Syria. We know moreover that when Saladin 
captured some Turcopols in the service of the Temple in 1179, he had 
them slaughtered as apostates. These Turcopols also appear to have 
held fiefs.” 


Native-born knights 


Lastly, native-born Palestinians reached the highest level of Latin 
society, the knighthood. In 1182 the Cave of Habis Jaldak was taken 
in five days by the Moslems. Its holder, Fulk of Tiberias, a vassal of 
Raymond III, prince of Galilee, had put Syrian captains in command 
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there, and these men surrendered the cave in spite of the opposition 
of the lesser knights and the sergeants. Once at Damascus, these 
craven commanders renounced Christianity. Here we see an instance 
of Syrians in command of knights. When a Byzantine queen arrived 
in Syria, she generally brought with her a number of Greeks, such as 
the members of Theodora’s household mentioned in 1161, the pantler 
Michael Griffon (= the Greek) and Denys, a knight. But the two most 
interesting examples are provided by the ‘Arabe’ family and the lords 
of Cabor. The first lord of Cabor and Coket, near Acre, was Bardas or 
Vartan the Armenian, no doubt an Armenian knight brought by 
Baldwin II from his county of Edessa. (A George the Armenian 
occurs among the vassals of the lord of Caesarea at the same date.) 
Peter the Armenian, knight, mentioned in 1163 at Jerusalem, was 
probably a son of Bardas by his wife Ivette. Rohard of Cabor, 
mentioned in 1175, may have been a grandson of Bardas. This 
Franco-Armenian family seems to have merged into the ranks of 
Western-born nobility.” The Arrabit family, whose name probably 
means ‘enraged’ rather than ‘Arabic’, were vassals of the lords of 
Ibelin. Their names have an Eastern ring. The first of them, Arrabi, in 
1122 a vassal of Balian, constable of Jaffa, was called Muisse, which 
in Arabic would be Misa. We know his fiefs, and those of his brother 
Baldwin, his son George, his grandsons John, Peter and Henry; Mary, 
George’s daughter, married a Frankish knight called Ralph, mentioned 
in 1158. As well as the casals of Odabeb and Damersor, granted to 
Misa by Balian of Ibelin, they possessed the wasteland of Zonia, near 
Degerboam, and the casal of Beit Daras near Ashdod on the borders 
of the lordship of Ibelin and the castellany of Ascalon. The example 
of these Arabs, described as knights, shows that some Syrians could 
reach equality with Frankish lords.“ We make no mention of the 
mixed unions that added so many poulains to the knighthood of 
Jerusalem. 

The Franks, then, did not overlook the importance of the part the 
natives of the kingdom could play in its defence. It is possible that at 
one point an attempt was made to bring a very considerable number 
of Eastern warriors to the Latin kingdom; according to Ernoul,” the 
Armenian prince Thoros, on pilgrimage to Jerusalem and astonished 
at the small number of Christian troops at the king’s disposal, sugges- 
ted that he should send him 30,000 warriors from Armenia, with their 
families. These would have formed a substantial nucleus of brave and 
hardy Christian peasants. Jerusalem would have acquired a war-like 
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population, ready to support the Franks, and the Franco-Syrian 
kingdom would have been replaced by a Franco-Armenian realm, 
similar to the county of Edessa. The idea was discussed; the king and 
barons, Ernoul says, proposed that the newcomers should be given 
possession of their lands on the same terms as the Moslem peasants, 
except that ‘‘if the king needs to lead them in the host, he should lead 
them’’. The idea was dropped because the clergy claimed the right to 
exact tithes from these non-Catholics “because they were Christians, 
and the Saracens did not pay tithe’. We do not know how much truth 
there is in this story, which Ernoul places about 1170. 

Thus we see that far from being a source of trouble for the Franks, 
a subversive element in need of constant watching, the indigenous 
population of the kingdom, including the Moslems themselves, co- 
operated faithfully with its masters throughout the twelfth century. 
Not until the kingdom itself collapsed did serious defections occur, 
either among the Moslem peasants, or among the Syrian Christians, 
too much accustomed as they were to bowing before each successive 
conqueror. Both in the military and in the economic life of the 
kingdom, the native population played an important part which the 
Latins were not slow to appreciate. The tolerance and respect for 
local traditions shown by the Franks, who were free from racist ideas, 
perfected the policy that their own interests prescribed. The in- 
digenous Christians, brought up in a world of sectarian hatreds, 
admired the Franks as men who “counted as Christians all who adore 
the cross, without any other test’’.”° As for the Moslems, they saw 
many of their mosques turned into churches, and yet we find to our 
surprise that a strange simultaneum was practised in Syria, like that 
sometimes seen in some religiously mixed provinces, such as Alsace. 
When Usama was in Jerusalem, he was able to make his devotions, 
with the Templars’ approval, in a chapel that had previously been a 
mosque. Nor was this an exception made for diplomatic reasons; Ibn 
Jobair describes two churches at Acre in 1184 which had been 
converted from mosques, and in which the Christians had allowed the 
Moslem mirhab to remain; Moslems and Christians came to these 
buildings together and worshipped each on their own side of the 
building.” Such instances show how thoroughly the Franks had 
acclimatized in the Syrian world; a symbiosis had been achieved 
between the different races which enabled the kingdom to survive and 
to prosper. 
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The structure of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was complex, a 
hierarchial society in which everyone possessed rights; respect for 
these rights and the political good sense of the kingdom’s founders 
enabled a state consisting of barons, burgesses, the church, the 
military orders and the indigenous community, to form a united whole 
in which each group could live its life undisturbed. Perhaps nothing 
contributed so greatly to this harmony as did the system of feudalism, 
as it was practised in Syria, controlled by sovereigns like those of the 
Ardennes-Anjou dynasty who respected the laws and customs of the 
kingdom but also knew how to gain unfailing respect for their own 
authority. It was owing to their political wisdom that the kingdom 
tossed onto the shores of Asia by the crusades was able to live for 
ninety years a life that was not in any way precarious. This conquered 
territory was too far from the Christian West to be able to expect any 
military support from there in times of crisis, but the Franks’ strength 
remained unbroken during all those years, and the wish to do right 
that inspired the kingdom’s leaders enabled them to unite strength and 
justice so as to keep in being the Frankish kingdom of the East. 
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‘Baldwin II is usually referred to as Baldwin of Le Bourg. In fact his name comes 
from the castle of Bourcq (Ardennes, Vouziers canton) belonging to the county of 
Rethel. The Assises call him ‘Baudoin de Borc’. 

Article by H. Glaesener in RHE xxxix, 1943; and see J.C. Andressohn, The ancestry 
and life of Godefroy de Bouillon, Bloomington, 1947. 

3E.R. Labande, Etude sur Baudouin de Sebourc, chanson de geste: légende poétique 
de Baudouin II du Bourg, roi de Jérusalem, Paris, 1940. 

‘WT 517. 

‘RHC, Historiens Orientaux, iv. 258. Grousset has drawn excellent portraits of all 
these monarchs in his Histoire des Croisades. 


Chapter 1 


'R. Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, i. 1-4. For the popes, the war in Spain was a 
crusade: Pascal II, hearing that Spanish knights had vowed to go to Syria, wrote on 14 
October 1100 forbidding them to do so. ROL viii. 364. 

?La Monte, 138: 60,000 altogether, of whom 10,000 were combatants. See W. Porges, 
The clergy, the poor and the non-combatants in the First Crusade, in Speculum, xxi. 

3See Jonathan Shephard, The English and Byzantion, in Traditio, xxix, 1973, 53-92. 

‘In the chansons ‘Corbaran’ becomes a Christian after this defeat, and Godfrey 
marries his sister, Florie. 

‘The counts of Verdun and of Boulogne lost the duchy of Lower Lorraine when 
Godfrey resigned it. It went first to Henry of Limbourg and in 1106 to Godfrey the 
Bearded, count of Louvain, who transformed it into the duchy of Brabant. Later this 
enormous duchy was split up; ancient Lotharingia was divided into the duchies of 
Limbourg and of Brabant and the county of Hainault. 

®See our Note sur l’archidiocése d’Apamée, in Syria, xxv. 103. 
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‘Descriptions of this massacre seem to be modelled on parts of the Bible, especially 
in the use of the phrase ‘rivers of blood’; J.H. and L.L. Hill, Raymond d’Aquilers, 
Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Jerusalem, Philadeiphia, 1968, 128; Peter Tudebode, 
Historia de Hierosolymitano itinere, Philadelphia, 1974, 119-120. There were numerous 
survivors, who were first employed to help clear the town of corpses and then expelled 
from Jerusalem. A number of Moslems went to Damascus, where they peopled the 
Salihiyé quarter; as for the Jews, whose slaughter shocked Eastern communities (J. 
Darmesteter, L’Apocalypse persane de Daniel, in Mélanges Renier, BEHE, |xxiii, 1887, 
416), some are thought to have taken refuge in Egypt: S.D. Goitein, Contemporary 
letters on the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, in Journal of Jewish Studies, iii, 
1952, 162-177. 

*William of Tyre describes some of the persecution suffered by Christians in 
Jerusalem: in 1063 when the city walls had to be rebuilt in the face of the Turkish 
danger, Fatimid officials oppressed the Christians to such an extent that the basileus 
Constantine Monomachus had to intervene through diplomatic channels and send 
money for their protection (392). 

Survivors of this crusade, in which among others Itier and Hugh, lords of Toucy, 
died, included William of Nevers and Geoffrey of Donzy, count of Chalon, who sold 
his county to go on crusade. Eudes I, duke of Burgundy, is also supposed to have died 
in the East in 1101-1102. 

"Fulcher, ed. Hagenmeyer, 408 (1101) pro eo quod militum eramus egentes, monente 
rege, quicumque potuit de armigero suo militem fecit. 

"Fulcher, 390, 428, 450, 510, 518. 

J. Richard, Quelques textes sur les premiers temps de |’Eglise latine de Jérusalem, 
in Recueil de travaux offerts a M. Clovis Brunel, Paris, 1955, vol. 2, 427-428. 

Fulcher, bk. III, ch. xxxvii, ‘We who were Westerners, are now Easterners. In this 
land the Roman or the Frenchman has become a Galilean or a Palestinian, the man 
from Rheims or Chartres is from Tyre or Antioch. We have already forgotten the 
places where we were born; many of us do not know them, or have never even heard 
them mentioned. This man already possesses houses and servants as if by right of 
inheritance; this other has married not even a compatriot, an Eastern Frank, but a 
Syrian or an Armenian woman, or even a Moslem who has received the grace of 
baptism. Another has living with him an indigenous father-in-law, mother-in-law, or 
son-in-law. This man has vines, this other ploughland. Different languages are used in 
turn. Each nationality uses another language besides its own, already common, and 
faith unites those who do not know their race. For it is written: the lion and the ox shall 
feed from the same rack. The foreigner has become like a native, the colonist like a 
native-born inhabitant. Day after day our relatives and friends come to join us here, 
abandoning all their possessions, for God makes him rich here who was poor there, he 
who had only a few pence here owns countless bezants, he who did not own a village 
here by God’s grace owns a town. Why then should any man go back to the West, when 
he has found the East so good to him?”’ 


ee 
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Chapter 2 


‘William of Malmesbury, ed. Stubbs, iv. 457. The Ascalon traders used to go to 
Montpellier. 

The title ‘count of Tripoli’ did exist before the fall of that town in 1109; it is found 
once in a document of 1103 published by us: Le chartrier de Sainte-Marie-Latine, in 
Mélanges Louis Halphen. See J. Richard, Comté de Tripoli, 9; John H. and L.L. Hill, 
Justification historique du titre de Raymond de Saint-Gilles ..., Annales du Midi, |xvi, 
1954, 101-112. 

3RR 43. 

“RR 36, 40. Roziére no. 36, p. 71: “Kingdom of Asia”, ‘Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
Asia’. See Joseph Hansen, Das Problem eines Kirchenstaates in Jerusalem, Luxem- 
bourg, 1928, 47, 84-85. 

‘The crusaders, accustomed only to silver coin in the West, called the gold coins of 
the East ‘bezants’ (bisantios = Byzantine coins). The first they came across was the 
Byzantine hyperper, worth .fifteen sous. They used the same word for the ‘Saracen 
bezant’ or Fatimid dinar, of which they struck imitations in their mints at Tyre, from 
1124 to 1127, and at Acre. An act of 1131 distinguishes between byzantios perperos and 
byzantios sarracenatos; Regesta chartarum Italiae. Documenti del commercio venez- 
iano, ed. Morozzo della Rocca and A. Lombardo, Rome, 1940. A Saracen bezant worth 
nine deniers melgoriens was equivalent to about twelve gold francs. See L. Blancard, 
Le besant d’or sarrazinas, Marseilles, 1880. 

Fulcher, 450. 

Albert of Aix describes how one of the best liked of the barons, Arnold of 
Oudenaarde, got lost hunting, and was surprised and killed by the men of Ascalon in 
1102. The Franks on their side destroyed the crops around the town. 

®Ambrose’s poem places “Chastel Arnaut” between al-Latrun (Toron des Chevaliers) 
and Beit Nuba; it seems likely that these are two different castles. 

*Fulcher, 387, 548. Albert of Aix refers to several instances of piracy (ix. 18, 23-24) 
which took the lives of many pilgrims; 140,000, he says, and 300 ships in 1102. 

"WT 1050. The identification of this fortress with el Bogei’a, rejected by Rey in 
Sommaire du Supplément, has been proved by Dussaud, Topographie historique de la 
Syrie antique et mediévale, 18. 

"WT 594. Gormond was buried and his epitaph preserved at Sidon. Was the siege of 
Belhasan raised in 1128, or did the Moslems retake this fort? It was besieged again on 
16 March 1160/1161 by an army including Baldwin III, Humphrey of Toron, Walter of 
Tiberias, Hugh of Caesarea, Philip of Nablus and other crown vassals. Perhaps Girard, 
lord of Sidon, had been in revolt against the king, with whom he seems to have had 
serious difficulties at this time. RR 344; and see below pp. 84-85. 

"Fulcher, 772. 

"SP. Deschamps, Une grotte-forteresse des Croisés dans le Liban: la cave de Tyron, 
in Mélanges Syriens offerts a M. Dussaud, ti. 874-882. 

The Bohtors were an Arab clan established in about 1110, after the fall of Beirut, by 
the atabeg of Damascus, to contain the Franks. Abaq made their chief emir of the 
Gharb in 1147. See K.S. Salibi, The Buhturids of the Garb, mediaeval lords of Beirut 
and of southern Lebanon, in Arabica, viii, 1961, 74-97; C. Clermont-Ganneau, Deux 
chartes des Croisés dans des archives arabes, in Recueil d’archéologie orientale, vi. 
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1-30; H. Lammens, La Syrie, Beirut, 1921, ii. 8-18, 27; Churchill, Mount Lebanon, 
London, 1853, i. 236-239. 

'SR. Fazy, Baudouin I et Pétra, in Journal Asiatique, 1936, 475. 

'R. Grousset, i. 215, 219, 243, 250-252, 264, 280, 282, 578; ii. 852-858. 

"R. Grousset, i. 547-548. Usama, who nearly died on it twice, tells us that the road to 
Arabia Petraea was impracticable, on account of the Franks as well.as the Bedouin. H. 
Derembourg, Autobiographie d’'Ousama ibn Mounkidh, ROL ii. 9, 25-28. 

'8J, Richard, Le Comté de Tripoli, 13, 17. 

"Fulcher, 784. 

The name of this Damascus ruler, according to P. Pelliot, Notes sur I’histoire de la 
Horde d’or, Paris, 1950, 180, is Turkish Unar; many authors, among them H.A.R. Gibb, 
wrote it Unur; Clermont-Ganneau, Anar. 

1See J. Richard, Questions de topographie tripolitaine, in Journal Asiatique, 1948, 54 
n. 1. During this time the Damascenes raided Samaria and sacked lower Nablus. 

There has been much recent work on the Second Crusade; it shows that the link 
between the fall of Edessa and the preaching of the crusade is less close than was 
thought. The events of 1146 to 1174 from the Moslem point of view are to be found in 
N. Elisseef, Nir ad-Din, un grand prince musulman de Syrie au temps des Croisades, 
Damascus, 1967. 

2R. Grousset, Sur un passage obscur de Guillaume de Tyr, in Mélanges Syriens, ii. 
937-939. Grousset says that the Ortoqid clan called Hiaroquin is a cadet branch 
descended from Alb-Yariiq ibn Ortogq. 


Chapter 3 


'RR 57, 59, 102, 112, 113, 134. 

?RR 276: In return for the canons’ contributions, the Holy Sepulchre received a 
casal, a house and the green Mahomerie (mosque) at Ascalon. 

3Baldwin of Lille, the kingdom’s regent, was away recapturing a fortress in the 
Galaad country; WT 852. 

‘See J.L. La Monte, To what extent was the Byzantine Empire the suzerain of the 
Latin crusader states?, in Byzantion, vii, 1932, 253. For the Byzantine princess who 
married Baldwin III, see V. Laurent, Le sceau de Théodora Comnéne, reine latine de 
Jérusalem, Académie de Roumanie, bulletin de la section historique, xxiii, 1943, 202- 
214. 

*RR 322. Traffic in these goods was very often forbidden, on pain of death according 
to the Assises des Bourgeois; see Mas-Latrie, Histoire de l’ile de Chypre, ii. 125; but it 
continued illegally (Livre des Deux Jardins, 178). The prohibition was in any case a very 
ancient one. 

Gifts of courtesy were also exchanged between Frankish princes and the ‘sultans of 
Babylon’. One such was an ivory cross presented to the church of St Laud at Angers 
by Fulk of Anjou, who had received it upon his accession from the ‘sultan’ (the caliph 
or his vizier) of Cairo. RR add. 139 a. 

Crusaders from the West did take part in the campaign of 1164, but may not have 
come intending to do so. See Claude Cahen, Un récit inédit du vizirat de Dirgham, in 
Annales Islamologiques, viii, 1969, 27-46. 


See. 
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‘William of Tyre here inserts a description of the astounding glories of the caliph’s 
palace. See Grousset, ii. 482. 

°RR 449, 452, 466, 467 and Add. Pisa sent ten galleys to the siege of Alexandria and 
obtained part of the ransom paid for the town, as well as a number of commercial 
privileges granted by the Egyptian government (Annales Pisani, in Muratori, Raccolta, 
vi, II, 45-47). Payen of Cayphas was to receive a fief of a hundred knights at Babylon; 
RR 465. 

‘It seems that a Druze tribe took advantage of the Egyptian campaigns to capture 
Hasbeya from the Franks in 1171; J. Richard, Les listes de fiefs dans Jean d’Ibelin. 
Recherches sur l’Assebébe et Mimars, in RHDF 1954, 574-576. 

"'The Franks defeated Saladin’s brother Turanshah at Ain Anjarr. 

RR 537. 

at Montgisard, out of 3,000 Christians, 1,100 were killed and 750 wounded; 30,000 
Moslems were killed and 1,500 captured; Delaville Le Roulx, Les Hospitaliers, 596; 
Joinville, ed. N. de Wailly, 244. 

'*After Montgisard, Baldwin IV besieged the citadel of Sadr and even threatened 
Faqus on the Egyptian frontier; Magqrizi, ROL viii. 527. See J. Barthoux and G. Wiet, 
Description d’une forteresse de Saladin découverte au Sinai, in Syria ili. 44 and 145. 
(Sadr, which Maarizi’s editor looks for near Jerusalem, is more probably to the east of 
Suez, near the ancient town of Quizum.) Were the Franks in pursuit of the sultan? 

'SLivre des Deux Jardins, 210 (14 October 1179); Maqrizi, 541. Ayubid sources accuse 
the Fatimids of being slack in prosecuting the holy war, but a chronicle of 1150-1159 
(RHC Hist. Orient. iii. 468ff.) shows us their fleet annoying Frankish ports and their 
army besieging the Valley of Moses, plundering around Jerusalem and attacking 
Ascalon, Gaza, Gibelin, Tafila and Cheri’a (is this the Tell Chéri’a on page 624 of the 
Guide Bleu). 

'6Tivre des Deux Jardins, 178, 230. In about 1180 Baldwin IV granted a safe-conduct 
to a Moslem merchant from Tyre, allowing him to take his laden ship to Egypt, and to 
bring it back again; RR Add. As Ibn Jobair shows, trading continued in spite of war; 
Grousset, ii. 752. 

After this attack Saladin had a small fort built at Suez to keep the Franks out of 
upper Egypt; Maqrizi, in ROL viii. 539. 

'SCertain English historians say that the harrying of Samaria was the work of Robert 
of St Albans, a renegade Englishman, a former knight of the Temple, married to a niece 
of Saladin; and that he was killed during the campaign outside Jerusalem which he was 
blockading with some of his men while others devastated the countryside; see 
Rohricht, GKJ 411 n. They also say that 60,000 bezants were paid to Saladin for the 
truce. Benedict of Peterborough in RHF xvii. 465-466. 

"Henry II took the cross after Becket’s death; he was later released from his vow 
but seems always to have taken a special interest in the Holy Land. He sent 42,000 
marks of silver there in 1182, in the care of the Grand Masters of the two Orders. 
Towards the end of January 1185 the patriarch brought him the keys of Jerusalem and 
of the Tower of David, the royal banner and so on, and seems to have offered the 
regency or even the crown to Henry, as a descendant of Fulk of Anjou, either for 
himself or for his son John Lackland. The English court refused the offer in March 
1185. Giraldus Cambrensis, De instructione principis, ed. G.F. Warner, 202-212; 
Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 322-324. 
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'WT 329, 337, 367. Stevenson, 36; La Monte, 4; H. Glaesener, Godefroy de Bouillon 
était-il un ‘médiocre’?, in RHE, xxxix, 1943, 309-341, suggests that Raymond refused 
the crown out of respect for the Byzantine emperor’s rights over Jerusalem, which 
seems unlikely. 

See J. and L. Hill, Raymond IV of Saint Gilles, Toulouse, 1959, 117-120. 

*Triumphus sancti Lamberti de castro Bullonio in MGH, Scriptores, xx. 498-499. 

‘Gaudemar Charpinel belonged to the contingent of the count of Toulouse; WT 337. 
He probably came from Forez, where a Galdemarus Carpinellus is mentioned in the 
cartulary of Conques, ed. Desjardins, 506. 

‘The Tower of David had been taken by Raymond of Saint-Gilles, who claimed that 
it ought to be his residence while he was in the Holy Land. Godfrey also claimed it, and 
it was sequestered into the hands of the bishop of Albara, who immediately admitted 
Godfrey. The Russian, Daniel the Hegumen, describes it as exceptionally strong in 
1114. 

*Suggested by Glaesener, Godefroy de Bouillon, 341. Baldwin II, who was conse- 
crated at Jerusalem in 1118, was also crowned at Bethlehem in 1119. 

"In 1231; La Monte, 3. 

*Lois, i. 29. 

*Lois, i. 29. See H.E. Mayer, Das Pontificale von Tyrus und die Krénung 
der lateinischen K6nige von Jerusalem, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxi, 1967, 
141-232; S. Runciman, The crown of Jerusalem, in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 
1960, 8-18. 

'°Manasses was a newcomer to Syria; he left for the Holy Land in 1140. A. Le Mire, 
Opera diplom. i. 689. 

''See H.E. Mayer’s important Studies in the history of Queen Melisende of Jerus- 
alem, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxvi, 1972, 95-182, where the whole question is 
reopened. Melisende had inherited the kingdom jointly with her husband and her son in 
1131, and she was trying to remain queen and to make Baldwin take a subordinate réle. 
She was not therefore behaving simply as a regent. Mayer establishes 1152 as the date 
when the young king had fully assumed power. 

"Grousset, ii. 643; Dodu, 124; R.L. Nicholson, Joscelyn III and the fall of the 
Crusader states. 1134-1199, Leyden, 1973, 70-71. 

"WT ed. P. Paris, 382. Regents had been appointed at times when the king could not 
rule, for instance when he was absent on distant campaigns, and during Baldwin II's 
captivity in 1123-1124. 

‘On all this see Marshall W. Baldwin, Raymond III of Tripolis and the fall of 
Jerusalem, Princeton, 1936; R.L. Nicholson, Joscelyn III. 

‘The translator of William of Tyre writes, page 745, “I call the kingdom a barony 
because it is so small”. According to Ernoul, p. 26, it was seventy leagues long and 
from two to twenty-two leagues broad. 
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'Grandclaude, 150: “The kingdom of Jerusalem was originally a feudal republic 
presided over by an elected king”. On the Assises, see J.L. La Monte, Three questions 
concerning the Acsises of Jerusalem, in Byzantina Metabyzantina, i, 1946, 201-211; J. 
Riley-Smith, The feudal nobility and the kingdom of Jerusalem 1174-1277, London, 
1973, 121-144. 

*La Monte, 5: Dodu, 32-61; Grandclaude, 9-22, 96f: J.H. and L.L. Hill, Raymond IV, 
comte de Sainte-Gilles, Toulouse, 1959, 117-120, doubt that the candidacy of Raymond 
had been proposed. 

>WT ix. 19, ed. P. Paris, 324. See J. Prawer. The Assise de teneure, in EHR, 1951. 

‘WT xii. 13; Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et ampl. collectio, xxi. 262. 

°RR 457: in the charter of Gibelin the custom of Jerusalem is referred to as judiciis 
Hierosolymitanis. 

*Grandclaude, 4450, 120. 

"Livre au roi, 16. The Assises aux Bourgeois, no. 239, call ‘Bauduin de Borc’ a 
lawmaker. 

*According to Prawer this assise was the work of Baldwin III, and not of Baldwin II, 
in spite of his being named in the text. On the revolts of Romain of Le Puy and Hugh 
of Le Puiset, see Mayer's interpretation in Studies in the history of Queen Melisende. 

*Dodu, 141-142 (after Galbert of Bruges). 

"Fulcher, quoted by Dodu, 265; Grousset. ii. 139, 441. Dodu, 261-268, is influenced 
by later French monarchical institutions and does not distinguish between the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

"Livre au roi, 1, 2, 3. In the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as 
Dupont-Ferrier shows in Etudes sur les institutions financiéres de la France, the French 
monarchy imposed this check on itself once again by commissioning its courts of 
comptes, aides and Parlement to revise the privileges wrested from the king. This is the 
origin of the droit de remontrance. 

"In the Latin East, assise, besides its special legislative sense, meant a canon’s 
prebend, that is, his income charged, assise, upon a particular revenue. Cf. the assisia 
pincernatus regis of Eudes of Saint-Amand, butler, in 1171; RR 487; etc. 

SWT i. 531: RR 43, 59, 87, 487 (revenues of David’s Gate), 1229. The tax on 
weighing and measuring, minage in France, is discussed in our article on La gréneterie 
de Bourgogne et les mesures a grains dans le duché de Bourgogne, in Mémoires de la 
Société pour I’ histoire du droit . . . bourguignon, x, 1944-1945, in which we have tried to 
clarify medieval ideas of measure. Official checking of the quantities sold was compul- 
sory. The muid of Jerusalem did not differ much from the Roman modius, which had 
changed little in the East (the Bulgarian modio contained about eight litres, three- 
quarters of the modius), whereas in France it came to several hectolitres. The Latins 
were surprised at the smallness of the muid, “which is very small in the land”; WT 
817. The nineteenth-century Syrian mud of corn equalled thirteen kilograms or nearly 
eighteen litres, and does not seem to have been equivalent to the crusaders’ muid. 

“This family is studied in La Monte’s The viscounts of Naplouse in the twelfth 
century, in Syria, xix, 1938. It may have been related to the Milly family, which held 
land in the same area. The viscounts of Nablus possessed the castle of Tancred’s Well 
in their own right. It is shown on the seal of one of them (Schlumberger, Sigillographie 
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de l’Orient Latin), but its location is not known. See Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil, v. 74. 

'SRR 359. Fulcher, 389. See Mayer, Studies in the history of Melisende, 178-181; the 
exchange of fiefs may have been a result of the trouble between Baldwin III and his 
mother. 

RR 496. 

"Rey, 222; RR 344. Acre, like Tyre, had a mint which produced ‘Saracen bezants’ 
with Arabic legends, and dirhems; Rey, 264. At Jerusalem, deniers were struck, as in 
the West. 

'8Rey, 150-153. One street in Acre, near that of the metalworkers, was occupied by 
the makers of ship’s biscuit (ruga de Biscotto, Biscuit Street; Rey, 469). This street was 
situated at Montmusard, near the dovecot belonging to the Hospital. 

"Rey, 262; RR 607. The income from the chaine was usually leased out; Dodu, 
235-240. 

°H.E. Mayer, Studies in the history of Melisende, describes the circumstances in 
which Queen Melisende may have established Jaffa as a county for her second son. 

1Ernoul, 29. The king could not always pay his debts; Livre au roi, 8, 27. 

RR 359; Dodu, 234-235; Autobiographie d’Ousdma ibn Mounkidh, ed. Derembourg, 
Paris, 1895, 34; Ernoul, 288. 

3RR 269; Grousset, ii. 480; WT ed. Paris, 400, 450; the system revealed in this text 
foreshadows the élections begun in France in the fourteenth century. See Benjamin Z. 
Kedar, The general tax of 1183 in the crusading kingdom of Jerusalem: innovation or 
adaptation?, in EHR, 1xxxix, 1974, 339-345. Kedar thinks civitas should be translated 
as ‘town’ not as ‘diocese’. 

**Dodu, 258, asserts without evidence that ‘the Latin princes succeeded in organizing 

a system of contributions which could have become very productive, but did not do 
so”. 
*There is an excellent study of the great officials in La Monte, 114-122; they are 
listed, 252-255; Livre au roi, 9-15: the constable commanded the first contingent, 
following the Turcopol scouts; the marshal commanded the last contingent but one, and 
the king or the seneschal the last one. In dividing booty, oxen, horses, goats and sheep 
were allotted to the marshal. Grousset, ii. 354. Each of these important posts was 
assigned a particular fief which provided its holder's payment (the chamberlain’s fief, 
the butler’s fief), as with the lesser officials. 

6R, Rohricht, Amalrich I, Konig von Jerusalem, in Mittheilungen des Osterreich. 
Instituts, 1891, xxi. 433-493. William of Tyre’s date for his accession, 1162, should be 
corrected to 1163; P. Pelliot, Mélanges sur |’époque des Croisades, in Mémoires de 
l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, xliv. 12-24. 

7 WT 883-890, 928, 936. Amalric married Mary Comnena in 1167; Michael the Syrian 
(Doc. Arm.), i. 353. See R.L. Nicholson, Joscelyn III, 28-30. 

8A newcomer to the East, who did not leave Champagne until after 1160, Miles of 
Plancy no doubt owed his rapid rise to his being related to King Amalric. The link was 
through the Montlhéry family; A. Roserot, Dictionnaire hist. de la Champagne méri- 
dionale, ii, pp. 1130-1131. The career of the marshal Girard of Pougy probably 
benefited from his kinship with Miles. 

Grousset, ii. 570. 

Perhaps the Egyptian campaigns compelled the king to give in to his vassals. Did 
the Assise de Belbés adopted at Bilbeis in 1168 regulate military service outside the 
kingdom? The Livre au roi does in fact say that this was not obligatory (unless there 
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was a message to be taken “‘for the profit of the realm or the needs of the country”), 
and that the king must pay his barons for such service; however, all we can gather from 
this text, following upon an attack made by knights against city walls, is that knights 
were not bound to serve in sieges, only on chevauchées or cavalry campaigns. Chiprois, 
721; Lois, i. 455, n. c. 

"Grandclaude, 151-152. The implications of the Assise de la Ligece have been 
discussed at length in recent years and we do not intend to add to the discussion here. 
The main studies are: J. Prawer, La noblesse et le régime féodal du royaume de 
Jérusalem, in Moyen-Age, 1959, 41-74, and Estates, communities and the constitution 
of the Latin kingdom, Israel Academy of Sciences, Proceedings, ii, no. 6; J. Riley-Smith, 
The Assise sur la ligéce and the commune of Acre, in Traditio, 1971, 179-204, and The 
feudal nobility and the kingdom of Jerusalem. It still seems doubtful to us whether the 
king imposed this assise on his barons, or they on him, and for the time being we stand 
by our own interpretation. 

*Grousset, ii. 441, 601-602. 

3RR 512, Lois, ii. 453. An 1170 bull in favour of St Mary’s of the Latins shows that 
Blanchegarde belonged to the county of Jaffa until 1163; P. Sinopoli, La badia regia di 
S. Maria Latina, Acireale, 1911, 107. 

“WT 1008-1009. The Annales de Terre Sainte indicate the lords of Beirut-Blanche- 
garde as the offenders. 


Chapter 6 


'Cahen, La Syrie du nord a |’ époque des croisades, Paris, 1940, iv. 1; J. Richard, Le 
comté de Tripoli sous la dynastie toulousaine, Paris, 1945, 30; Dodu, 73f.; La Monte, 
180; Lois, i. 417. Edessa, enfeoffed by its former possessors Baldwin I and Baldwin II, 
is different. 

?Chronique d’Ardres, ed. Menilglaise, Paris, 1885, 65; Grousset, ii. 850. See M.E. 
Nickerson, The seigneury of Beirut, in Byzantion, 1949, 141-185. 

3Doc. Arm. i. 354. RR 139 and Add. 114, 393. The king’s siege of Belhasan in 1161 
may have been in connection with this revolt. Was he trying to capture it from Girard 
or from the Moslems? RR 344. The king defeated Girard before the promulgation of 
the Assise sur la ligéce. The account given by Ibn al-Athir, RHCO i. 522-523, confirms 
the existence of an alliance between Nur al-Din and Girard in 1161 and the defeat of 
their troops. On the lords of Sidon, see La Monte, The lords of Sidon in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, in Byzantion, xvii, 1944-1945, 183-211. 

‘Humphrey II held half of Banyas in fee from Walter of Beirut in 1157; RR 325. John 
of Ibelin distinguishes the lordships of Banyas and of Assebébe; this may be an error, 
or ‘Assebébe’ may be Hasbeya on the upper Jordan where the Franks seem to have 
been established before 1171. On this castle, see A. Grabois, La cité de Baniyas et le 
chateau de Subeibeh pendant les croisades, Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, xiii, 1970, 
43-62. 

Grousset, ii. 838f. In 1109 (Alb. Aq, 668) the king promised Tancred Cayphas, 
Tiberias and Nazareth. Walter, son of the castellan of Saint-Omer and brother of Hugh 
of Fauquembergue, married the daughter of Arnold of Guines, sent by her father to the 
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Holy Land; Chronique d'Ardres, 109. Employed in the royal army from 1150-1154, he 
was at one point considered as a husband for the princess of Antioch; Grousset, ii. 159, 
168, 173. 

*RR 606, 615, 653. The king, who in 1181 had a castellan at Toron, gave this lordship 
to Joscelin III of Edessa. 

"Rey, Sommaire du Supplément, 12. A leaden seal reproduced in Schlumberger, 
Sigillographie, 47, as that of a lord Ralph of Ibelin, bears on the obverse Castrum 
Iberini, which should read Gerini. The representation of the castle is very unlike the 
castle of Ibelin, and resembles that of Zerin shown in Lortet, La Syrie daujourd hui, 
Paris, 1884, 478. No Ralph is recorded as lord of Ibelin. In 1168 Lyon belonged to 
Prince Walter, till then also suzerain of Safed; RR 447. On Beisan, see La Monte and 
Norton Downs, The lords of Bethsan, in Med. et Hum., vi, 1950, 57-75. 

*We have tried to elucidate the origin of the Ibelins in Guy d’Ibelin, O.P., évéque de 
Limassol, et l’inventaire de ses biens, in Bulletin de correspondance héllénique, xxiv, 
1950, 98-100. See also W.H. Rudt de Collenberg, Les premiers Ibelins, in Moyen Age, 
Ixxi, 1965, 433-474. 

*Mas-Latrie, Les comtes de Jaffa et d’Ascalon, in Archivio Veneto, xviii, 1879, 
370-417; La Monte, the lords of Le Puiset on the crusades, in Speculum, xvii, 1942, 
100-118. Was Chastel Beroard between Jaffa and Ascalon named after the Beroard 
mentioned in 1112 (RR 67)? Ibn Ibrak (Bénibrac, belonging in 1180 to one Ralph) was a 
dependency of Ramleh. Chastel Arnoul, belonging to Gonfroi of David's Tower, 
destroyed in 1106, must have been in the Ashdod (Azot) region. 

"John of Ibelin describes Jericho, Bethlehem and Gibelin as burgess courts depend- 
ing on Hebron. 

"It is only mentioned in one act (RR 594; 1180), as belonging to Elvis, daughter of 
Lord Alphonse, wife of one Renaud, heiress of Peter of Castello (Castilie?) who made 
a donation there to Mount Tabor. This Palmerium or Solinum was perhaps in Galilee 
(at Solem?) where the abbey of Palmarea was, rather than at Segor, James of Vitry’s 
Paumier. 

"Du Cange, Familles d’Outre-Mer, ed. Rey, Paris, 1869; Rey, Sommaire du 
Supplément aux familles d’Outre-Mer, Chartres, 1881; P. Deschamps, La défense du 
royaume de Jérusalem. Lois, ti. 452: Payen Le Bouteiller, who at first held Nablus, was 
perhaps the uncle of Philip of Milly, and may have succeeded his cousin Maurice at the 
Kerak. Did Philip's wife bring him Hebron? 

"In 1155 (RR 299) a text contrasted the king’s ‘barons’ (Humphrey of Toron, John 
Gothman, Hugh of Caesarea) with the burgesses, but also with the king’s ‘men’ (Odo of 
Saint-Amand, William des Barres, Odo of Tholent, Hugh of Beisan, Vivian of Cayphas, 
Joscelin Pesel, Joscelin of Samosata, William of Montgisard, Arnold of Isinghem and 
Bartholomew of Soissons). Perhaps the former were terriers as well as ‘barons’ and the 
latter were simply vassals. See J. Richard, Pairie d’Orient latin: les quatre baronnies 
des royaumes de Jérusalem et Chypre, in Revue historique de droit francais et étranger, 
1950, 67-88. J. Prawer, La noblesse et le régime féodal, points out how an aristocracy of 
lignages, lines of descent, developed within the Frankish nobility. See also J. Riley- 
Smith, The feudal nobility and the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

'4Grandclaude, 45. Count Chandon de Briailles has shown that the right of coin was 
the right to seal deeds with a leaden bulla instead of an ordinary seal. Le droit de coins 
dans le royaume de Jérusalem, in Syria, xxiii, 1942-1943, 244. 

'SDaron, at first entrusted to a royal castellan, Anseau of Pas, in 1171, was then 
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enfeoffed to a certain Peter, father of Fulk and of Otto, who succeeded him when 
Daron returned to Christian possession, in spite of the existence of his nephew Thibaut 
(Lois, i. 107). On the knights of Montgisard, see Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil, and Lois, 
i. 425. 

'SLivre au roi, 30-35. The eldest son inherited the fief and his brothers shared it with 
him and did him homage for it. The eldest son did service for all of them to the king. 
This rule was later applied to daughters (Livre au roi, 34; Lois, ii. 454) in about 1170 
when the younger daughters of Henry Le Buffle of Milly did homage to their eldest 
sister and shared the fief of Saint-Georges. It was the count of Sancerre, who came to 
the Holy Land in 1171, who recommended this solution. 

"Livre au roi, 27, 40; RR 63, 332, 1302; WT 781, 790, 802. 

'§Dodu, 170, 180. 

'Dodu, 155, was no doubt thinking of the Versailles of Louis XIV when he wrote 
that “the kings, far from neglecting this method of influencing their subjects, organized 
a court in the East modelled on that of France”. 

Grousset, ii. 511-521. 

IRR 87, 89, 92, 139, 147, 303, 377, 414, 418, 432, 583. At Sidon, the constable John of 
La Tour is mentioned between 1253 and 1261, the marshals Baldwin in 1228 and John 
Harneis in 1257-1261; at Caesarea, a seneschal in 1131. 

Since we wrote the above, our hypothesis on the revolt of the lord of Outre- 
Jourdain has been challenged by J. Prawer, Histoire du royaume de Jérusalem, 318-319, 
and by H.E. Mayer, Studies in the history of Queen Melisende, 105-106. Both think 
that Romain may have rebelled twice, once against Baldwin II, and then jointly with 
Hugh of Le Puiset. Our feeling is that if the lord of Outre-Jourdain was deprived of his 
fief for taking part in this latter revolt, it becomes difficult to connect the deprivation 
with the Etablissement de Baudouin II. 

3There was trade between the Red Sea countries and the Frankish Transjordan via 
Suez; the principal commodity was alum; Magqrizi, 539. 

*4According to H.E. Mayer, Studies in the history of Queen Melisende, the truth may 
be that Hugh of Le Puiset supported the queen against Fulk when the latter tried to 
deprive her of powers claimed by her as her father’s declared heiress. 

**Grousset, ii. 27-32; La Monte, The lords of Le Puiset. 


Chapter 7 


'J. Richard, Note sur l’archidiocése d’Apamée, in Syria, 1946-1948, 102-108. On the 
Latin church in the East, see Marino Sanuto, 175-179; James of Vitry, pp. 1076-1085; 
W. Hotzelt, Kirchliche Organisation, in Das Heilige Land, 1940, 24-27; G. Fedalto, La 
chiesa latina in Oriente, Verona, 1973, i. 49-134; M.E. Mayer, Bistiimer, Kléster und 
Stifte im K6nigreich Jerusalem, Stuttgart 1977. 

?R. Devreesse, Les anciens évéchés de Palestine, in Mémorial Lagrange, Paris, 1940, 
217-227; Tobler and Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana, i. 301-305, 307-331. 

Arnulf seemed the obvious man to choose because Urban II had given him legatine 
powers, which none of the other clerks who went to Jerusalem possessed. See J. 
Richard, Quelques textes sur les premiers temps de |’Eglise latine de Jérusalem, in 
Recueil de travaux offerts a M. Clovis Brunel, Paris, 1955, ii. 420-430, and La papauté et 
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la direction de la Premiére Croisade, in Journal des Savants, 1960, 49-58. Not being a 
priest, he needed the help of the bishop of Martirano, Arnulf, a Norman from Italy, 
who gave the blessings when he preached (Hist. Occ., iii. 302). 

‘E. Hampel, Untersuchungen iiber das lateinische Patriarchat von Jerusalem (1099, 
1118), Breslau, 1899; Mas-Latrie, Les patriarches latins de Jérusalem, in ROL i. 22: 
Raymond Foreville, Un chef de la Premiére Croisade, Arnoul Malecouronne, in 
Bulletin du comité des travaux historiques, 1953-1954, 377-390. 

‘John refused to do this and insisted on his privileges, recognition of which entailed 
acknowledgement of Alexander III as the legitimate pope. WT xviii. 29. 

®Lois, i. 416; WT 715. The Latins called Bosra ‘Bussereth’. The addition of Bosra to 
the list of Latin archbishoprics may be nothing more than an echo in John of Ibelin’s 
work of the lawsuit that went on till 1206 between the two patriarchs over the 
jurisdiction of Tyre and Petra. See J. Richard, Evéchés missionaires et titulaires dans le 
‘Provinciale Romanae Ecclesiae’, in Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire publiées par 
l’ Ecole francaise de Rome, 1949, 229, n. 2. 

"Lois, i. 415 (“the archbishop of Beisan, who is called ‘of Nazareth’’’); Daniel of 
Russia says that Tabor “‘was formerly a bishopric and is now a Latin convent”; RR 39, 
69, 239. Perhaps some of Tabor’s deeds have been altered. 

®RR 235. The monastery of Carmel depended on the diocese of Caesarea-with- 
Cayphas. 

°RR 439 and Council of Nablus, canon 1. 

'WT xi. 12. In 1153 when the town was taken the patriarch appointed a bishop of 
Ascalon, Absalon, but the bishop of Bethlehem succeeded in having this appointment 
annulled. See Riant, Eglise de Bethléem-Ascalon, in ROL i. 140. 

''WT xx. 3. In fact Rabbath was in Arabia II but Petra was in Palestine. For the 
bishopric of Sinai, formerly Pharan, see L. Cheikho, Les archevéques du Sinai, in 
Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, Beirut, ii. 408. 

'Roziére, 291. 

'5J.G. Rowe in The papacy and the ecclesiastical province of Tyre, in Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, xliti, 1960-1961, 160-189, suggests that Rome was trying to 
restrain the desire for autonomy of the patriarch of Antioch, who could have set 
himself up as a rival to the Holy See as the occupant of one of the two “chairs of St 
Peter’. See also J.G. Rowe, Paschal II and the Latin Orient, in Speculum, xxxii. 
471-487. 

'*A twelfth- or thirteenth-century ritual of the Holy Sepulchre is still extant: see A. 
Kohler, Un rituel et un bréviaire du Saint-Sépulchre de Jérusalem, in Mélanges pour 
servir a l’histoire de |’Orient Latin, ii. 286. 

'SRR 40-75. Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia Tartarorum, ed. J. Richard, 58. 
Rubruck, ed. Van den Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana, i. 324. Long before the crusades, 
the Holy Sepulchre had acquired domains in the West, Hungary, Russia and the 
Byzantine Empire. On the adoption of the Augustinian rule, see W. Hotzelt, Die 
Chorherren des HI. Grabes, in Das Heilige Land, ii. 1940, 107-136. 

'"WT 376; RR 67 (the church of Jehosaphat was destroyed by Saracens), 576. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Les biens de l’abbaye du Templum Domini, in Recueil, v. 70. This 
abbey, installed in what is now the Qubbat-al-Sakhra, is not to be confused with the 
Order of the Temple. 


RR 323. 
'SRR 484, 495. A charter of Baldwin V has recently been discovered, which confirms 
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the privileges and possessions of Saint-Samuel de Montjoie: H.E. Mayer, Sankt Samuel 
auf dem Freudenberge und sein Besitz, in Quellen und Forschungen, xliv, 1964, 35-71. 
About 1172 the abbey of Palmarea, whose second abbot lacked zeal, was entrusted to 
the order of Cluny to be reformed. The first abbot was Hélie, referred to in 1138. 
The abbey was founded by Gormond (of Tiberias? Beisan? Picquigny?): Ducange-Rey, 
837. 

"But Dodu declares, 325, that ‘the disproportionate increase in ecclesiastical landed 
property, which bore no military burdens, was one of the principal causes of the 
decline of the Frankish colonies.” 

°Dodu, 325-328; Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, xxi. 262, c. 4, 6, 8, 9. Assises des 
Bourgeois, no. 238, 289. The laws against heretics were made by King Amalric (Livre 
au roi, 21); they preceded the Third Lateran Council of 1179 which promulgated strong 
measures against Catharism. 

IMansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, xxi. c. 1-3; RR 36, 69, 279. 

2Dodu, 358. 

2WT 733, 1020; Ernoul, 59; Grousset, iii. 127. On the methods of election to the 
patriarchate, see R. Hiestand and H.E. Mayer, Die Nachfolge des Patriarchen 
Monachus von Jerusalem, in Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte, \xxiv, 1974, 
109-130. 

Lois, i. 417; RR 97, 1239, 1280, 1282. This lordship, best known in the thirteenth 
century, was ceded in 1259 by the archbishop to the Hospital. Was it the king, then 
holder of Galilee, who in 1112 supported the bishop of Nazareth against Mount Tabor’s 
claims, so as to be sure of having an ecclesiastical vassal in the heart of the 
principality? Abbeys were permitted to have armed guards; we know of that belonging 
to Tabor; see above page 140. The statutes of the Cistercian order allowed guards only 
for houses that were in danger from the Saracens. 

*5Lois, i. 417; Grousset, ii. 76 and iii. 73; Fulcher, 277 and 426; Delaborde, Josaphat, 
49. At Jerusalem, a donation was made in 1175 on revenues situated in that part of the 
city which belonged to the patriarch’s lordship (in quarterio patriarchae); among the 
witnesses are a canon who was the bajulus of the patriarch, and other officials - the 
seneschal, the marshal, the cup-bearer - who are said to be laici patriarchae (RR 528). 

Registre d’Urban IV no. 1925 (26 July 1264). The patriarch of Jerusalem is 
requested to arrange supplies of food for poor Jews and Moslems seeking conversion, 
on the days when they were catechized. 

7A.C. Krey, William of Tyre, in Speculum, xvi, 1941, 149-166; J.C. Huygens, 
Guillaume de Tyr, étudiant, in Latomus, xxi, 1962, 811-829; H.E. Mayer, Zum Tode 
Wilhelms von Tyrus, in Archiv fiir Diplomatik, v-vi, 1959-1960, 182-201. Chapters 19, 
xiv, xix and xx of WT, which are dated according to the Moslem era, seem to belong to 
the Historia de principibus orientalibus. Dodu, 318-322; Rey, 271. William of Tyre 
belonged to a family of burgesses of Jerusalem; his brother Ralph is referred to in 1175; 
Roziére, 258. Ernoul, 85 n. 4. See also R.C. Schwinges, Kreuzzugsideologie und Toleranz. 
Studien zu Wilhelm von Tyrus, Stuttgart 1977. 

St Nerses the Great, ed. Documents Arméniens i. 569-578 and 595-596. The 
Moslem Usama said of the canons of St John of Sabastya, “I there witnessed a 
spectacle which moved my heart, but was grieved and distressed that I had never seen 
comparable fervour among Moslems”. Derembourg, Vie d’Ousama, i. 189. 
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Chapter 8 


'C. Cahen, 511. J. Riley-Smith, The knights of St John in Jerusalem and Cyprus, c. 
1050-1310, London, 1967 replaces older works such as Delaville Le Roulx, Les 
Hospitaliers en Terre Sainte et ad Chypre, and E.J. King, The Knights Hospitallers in the 
Holy Land, London, 1931. 

*Saewulf, ed. Wright in Recueil de voyages et mémoires de la Société de géographie, 
iv. 838-839; Ekkehardi Hierosolymita, 309; WT 393, 412; Fulcher, 374, 515. 

*Daniel, ed. Leskien, 22, 41, 46, 54, 56. There was another ambush in 1118, 300 killed, 
sixty captured; Alb. Aq. xii. 33. 

‘Michael the Syrian, ed. Chabot, iii. 201-203; WT 520. 

‘Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, 826. In about 1125 Count Hugh of Champagne became a 
Templar, no doubt as a result of this journey. An uncle of St Bernard in due course 
became grand master of the Temple; D’Albon, Cartulaire, ccclx. J. Hansen, Das 
Problem eines Kirchenstaates in Jerusalem, 138, makes the unfounded suggestion that 
the patriarch Stephen of Chartres wanted to transform the Templars into a militia 
serving theocratic ideals and devoted to the patriarchate. 

°The order underwent a crisis at this time, for some of the knights wanted to lead a 
contemplative instead of an active life. Hugh of Payns asked St Bernard for a defence 
of the active life, and so he wrote his De laude novae militiae; J. Leclercq, Un 
document sur les débuts des Templiers, in RHE lii, 1957, 81-91. 

7Ernoul, 14; Grousset, ii. 339. 

*Religion in the sense of a religious order survived in the name ‘galleys of the 
Religion’ given to the ships of Malta. 

*This donation was confirmed 16 February 1167 by Amalric; Delaville Le Roulx, 
Chartes de Terre Sainte, in ROL xi, 1907, 183. The cave has been identified by Pére 
Abel as that of al-Raqim al-Kahf. A text of about 1239 studied by Deschamps in Syria, 
xxili, 1942-1943, 86, says the Templars also possessed the Grand Gerin and the Castel 
des Plains, east of Caesarea and not far from La Féve. 

"Auvray, Registres de Grégoire IX, no. 4129. The Templars’ rule, edited by Maillard 
de Chambure, Régle et statuts secrets des Templiers, 268, orders the commander at 
Jerusalem, who is subordinate to the grand commander of the kingdom, to “have ten 
knights at his command to lead the pilgrims who go to the River Jordan... and to lead 
pack animals to carry victuals and to bring back the pilgrims if need be’. (§62). 

''RR 458, 503; D’Albon, Cartulaire, cxi (1135), for the Temple. The profit an order 
could expect to receive from its Western domains is made clear by A.J. Forey in The 
Templars in the ‘Corona de Aragon’, London, 1973. 

"Rymer, Foedera, I, i, xix. In 1182 Henry II’s will directed that 5,000 marks of silver 
be given to each of the two orders, 5,000 to various religious houses in the Holy Land 
and 5,000 ad communem defensionem regni, to be allocated by the two grand masters. 
According to Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 318, the total bequest came to 42,000 
marks of silver and 500 marks of gold. 

"RR 764, Add. 908a, 914a. 

‘RR 440; Grousset, i. 541-545; WT 820-831, 870, 871. The Temple’s exemption was 
announced in the bull Omne datum optimum in 1139, and that of the Hospital was 
completed in 1154 after the visit to Rome of the master, Raymond of Le Puy. 

'SRR 452, 466, 480. Grousset, ii. 518; J. Richard, Le comté de Tripoli dans les chartes 
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du fonds des Porcellet, 345-346. The Templars refused to take part in the Egyptian 
campaign of 1168 (La Monte, 140) out of independence, rivalry with the Hospitallers, 
and respect for their given word. 

'SGrousset, ii. 477, 598. 

"Grousset, ii. 665; Livre au roi, i. 

'SWT 1057. Odo, originally in 1160-1161 viscount and castellan of Jerusalem, was the 
king’s seneschal in 1164. 

''F. Vignay, Les Lépreux et les chevaliers de S. Lazare de Jérusalem et de N.D. du 
Mont-Carmel (1884). That growth of this order in the West reproduces on a smaller 
scale that of the two great orders, with local commanderies; that of Aigrefeuille in 
Bresse has been studied by G. Jeanton. In 1154 Louis VII gave the order the castle of 
Boigny in the Orléanais. In the seventeenth century unsuccessful attempts were made 
to set up this order as a rival to that of Malta. 

The order of Montjoie was founded in the Holy Land at the suggestion of Baldwin 
IV, who gave it the house of Our Lady of Montjoie. Guy of Scandelion gave it palm 
groves; RR Add. 553 and 594. It took refuge in Castile after 1187, becoming the Order 


of Monfrac and Truxillo. See Delaville Le Roulx, L’Ordre de Montjoye, in ROL i. 42. 
Dodu, 222-233. 


Chapter 9 


'Rey, 58; Beugnot, Mémoire sur le régime des terres... en Syrie, in BEC 1853-1854. 

?Dodu, 269; Cahen, 547. 

‘Later than 1244, if we accept the argument of J. Prawer in L’établissement des 
coutumes du marché 4a Saint-Jean d’Acre et la date de composition du livre des Assises 
des Bourgeois, in RHDF 1951. 

‘Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, iv. c. 15 “quin pro pecunia 
sororem, filiam vel...luxuriae peregrinorum uxorem propriam exponeret’’. Michaud, 
Bibliothéque des Croisades, ili, Paris, 1829, 279. 

SRR 154. 

°RR 205. 

7Since this passage was written, J. Prawer has published two important studies which 
analyse these phenomena more closely: Colonization activities in the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem in Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, xxix, 1951, 1063-1118, and The 
settlement of the Latins in Jerusalem, in Speculum, xxvii, 1952, 490-503. 

®RR 1242. A knight who had forfeited his fief for leaving the kingdom without 
permission could on his return resume possession of his other property, lands, 
vineyards and houses; the Livre au roi no. 20 calls such property borgesies. See J. 
Prawer, The assise de teneure and the assise de rente: a study of the landed property in 
the Latin kingdom, in Economic history review, 2nd series, iv, 1951, 77-87. 

*At some date before 1144 the garrison of Gibelin when out hunting took prisoner the 
son of the governor of the Egyptian province of al-Tur, the Sinai peninsula; he 
succeeded in escaping. Usama in ROL ii. 408. 

In 1173 Meletos, archbishop ‘tof the Greeks dwelling at Gaza and Eleutheropolis 
(= Gibelin)” received from the Hospital the monastery of St George of Gibelin; RR 


— 
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502. This may show that there was a Melchite population at Gibelin. The ancient 
Bersabea is not really identical with Gibelin but lies some distance to the south. 

"RR 164, 457, 572; WT xvi. 30. The expulsion of adulterers was ordered by the 
council of Nablus, canon 5. The toron Tamarin was Arab-al-Amarin, a line of hills 15 
kilometres south-east of Beit-Jibrin (Gibelin). 

'Burie or Daburie is a small town at the foot of Mount Tabor. It had a rudimentary 
system of defence, with a tower mentioned in 1162; RR 594. 

"SRR 281. Humbert of Pacy, a vassal of Baldwin I, mentioned in 1108 (RR 52), had 
been enfeoffed with the casal near Acre which in 1130 was referred to as Siph (RR 101, 
134) and which must therefore be the same as al-Zib, near the Naqura cape, castellum 
Ziph nominatum, in vi miliario a Ptolomaida (= Acre) according to Fulcher of 
Chartres, 274. Al-Zib became Casal Humbert. 

“RR 418. 

'SMichelant and Raynaud, Itinéraires, 89. Francheville may be the same as the 
‘deserted city’ (ancient Sycaminum, Haifa-al-Atiq, on the north-western slopes of 
Mount Carmel). Knights of Jerusalem described as de Franco loco were not so called 
from any Francheville in the kingdom but from Franleu (Somme, arr. Abbeville). Lois, 
i. 23; 

"Fulcher, 731; RR 74, 302, 345, 346, 400, 469 etc. Ain-Shams, south of Bethel; 
Bethsurie, north of Hebron; al-Bira, near Bethel, north of Jerusalem. ‘“‘Ramatha in the 
mountains of Ephraim” (IJ Samuel 1): Al-Ram, between Jerusalem and La Mahomerie. 
The Holy Sepulchre had also built a village, Castavilla, near Acre (Registres de Nicolas 
IV, 1291). Prawer suggests that the colonies founded by the Holy Sepulchre may have 
been settled by colonists who became serfs out of devotion to the tomb of Christ. 

"Ekkehard of Aura, ed. Hagenmeyer, 309; WT xviii. 1. 

""RR 82 (1116) and 104 (1124). See J. Richard, Le comté de Tripoli dans les chartes 
du fonds des Porcellets, in BEC, cxxx, 1972, 363-366. 

'SConder, 238-240: the carucate measured 33 cordes (of 18 toises, fathoms, each) by 
16, or 80 acres. Rey, 242. 

Lois, i. 417. The Livre au roi no. 14 bears witness to the presence of burgesses in 
the royal army. The burgesses of Jerusalem were summoned to the arriére-ban in 1177; 
Ernoul, 42; WT 976-977. 

'Rey, 110. We cannot altogether say with La Monte, 139, that “the East had no 
communal militia, for there were no communes”. 

2RR 302. This situation occurred in the West in towns with franchise charters; such 
towns were much more numerous than communes. 

“Exceptionally, the court of the jurés of Caesarea was presided over in 1167 by the 
lord’s seneschal; RR 432. There seems to have been no viscount at Gibelin. Could the 
‘judges’ who seem to have deputized for the viscounts in certain enactments have been 
burgesses exercising the functions of a mayor? RR 154, 166, 338, 504, 1252. 

*Viscounts are mentioned at Lyon, RR 665; at Caco, RR 139, 159, 426, 533; at 
Calenson, RR 426; at Mirabel, RR 423. John of Ibelin, Lois, i. 417, says there were 
burgess courts at Jerusalem, Acre, Nablus, Daron, Jaffa, Ascalon, Ramleh, Ibelin, 
Tiberias, Safed, Sidon, Beaufort, Caesarea, Beisan, Kerak, Montreal, Saint-Abraham, 
Bethlehem, Jericho, Gibelin, Gaza, Lydda, Arsuf, Sabastya, Chatel-Pélerin, Merle, 
Cayphas, Caymont, Nazareth, Chateau-du-Roi, Scandelion, Tyre, Toron, Chateauneuf, 
Beirut, Banyas and Assebebe. See Livre au roi, 39. 
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5 Assises des Bourgeois, 140. See Paul Viollet, La cour du vicomte dans |'Orient 
Latin (Positions des Théses de L’ Ecole des Chartes, 1863). 

6 Assises, 47, 144. 

71 ivre au roi, 17-20, 41. 

There were other Europeans as well as Frenchmen in the kingdom: English, 
Germans and Italians were there in considerable numbers, and there was a Hungarian 
colony in Jerusalem. RR 160. | 


Chapter 10 


'Rey, 106-107; Assises des Bourgeois, 34, 35, 200; Fulcher, 403; RR 397. 

*Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum, xxi. 12-16 (Moslems forbidden to wear Frankish 
dress); Assises des Bourgeois, 16, 279; Fulcher, bk. iii, ch. xxxvii; WT 477. 

Ernoul, 290; Autobiographie d’Ousdma, 83. In 1255 an agreement was made with the 
Arab emirs of Gharb whereby they promised not to admit refugees from the lordship of 
Beirut. See Cahen, Indigénes et croisés, in Syria, xv, 1934, 351. 

‘Ibn Jobair, 448; WT 534; Ernoul, 28-29. The Moslem community in Tyre was 
organized and administered in 1181 by its own rais, Sadi; RR Add. See Cahen, Le 
régime rural syrien (Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, April 1951) and J. 


Prawer, Observations sur l’agriculture dans le royaume des croisés (Eretz Israel, i, in 
Hebrew). 


‘WT 501. 

°Repopulation of the regions of Ascalon, Ibelin and Blanchegarde: WT 698-817. Rey, 
240-250; Conder, 238-240; Rubruck, ed. Van den Wyngaert, 179; RR 92, 109, 267, 269, 
615, 1114. The tuage stood at four deniers. 

"RR 1114. 
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RR 909: A. Tautu, Acta Honorii III et Gregorii IX, 16-17 and 40-41, where this 
monastery is incorrectly located at Berria in Macedonia because of the phrase 
“coenobiarch of the Berrie”, that is, of the desert. 
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PART 2 


The second kingdom of Jerusalem 


The fall of Jerusalem in 1187 marks the end of the Latin kingdom 
such as it had been during its ninety years of life. But although it 
collapsed so utterly, like a house of cards, it was not quite dead. The 
Third Crusade undertook to reconstruct it afresh from the beginning, 
and thus allowed the Latin colonies in the East to survive more than 
another 100 years, from 1189 to 1291, and to restore, not without 
distinction, the name of the kingdom of Jerusalem. The crowning 
glory of the achievement begun by the Third Crusade was the 
recapture of Jerusalem by Frederick II in 1229. It was not in fact till 
some years later, between 1241 and 1243, that the kingdom recovered 
almost the whole of its previous domains, but at that date ‘kingdom’ 
was hardly the right word for it, as from 1231 dismembered Syria was 
engaged in full-scale rebellion against the legitimate ‘king’, Frederick 
II of Hohenstaufen. He refused to consider his subjects’ rights, and 
found himself the weaker in the resulting contest. The imperialists 
were not finally expelled from Syria until after 1244 and the fall of 
Jerusalem and Ascalon, but it was in the years 1231 to 1233 that the 
men of Jerusalem learned how to do without a king’s authority. 

The interest of the ‘second kingdom of Jerusalem’ (1187-1231) lies 
precisely in this reconquest of the former territories of the kingdom, a 
reconquest as gradual as the original conquest had been rapid. It was 
achieved through the support sent by the West to its Syrian colonies. 
But this support had its negative side: the more the kingdom expan- 
ded towards its former limits, the more it lost the distinctive charac- 
teristics which had made it a nation. In the final years of its existence, 
it was nothing more than a patchwork of colonists from different 
countries. This loss of nationhood began in the years 1187 to 1231; by 
destroying the kingdom’s national identity, it also destroyed, once the 
monarchy had gone, the Frankish colonies in Syria. 


CHAPTER 1 


Internal convulsions and the collapse of the 
kingdom 


Intrigues at the court of Baldwin IV 


When Baldwin IV’s leprosy was so far advanced that his task of 
governing the realm became more and more difficult, the young king 
tried to find someone who could take his place. He offered the 
regency of the kingdom to Count Philip of Flanders in 1176, but, as 
we saw, the count refused. Then the regency was offered to Hugh III, 
duke of Burgundy, on the assumption that he would marry Baldwin’s 
sister, Sibylla, but Hugh would not take it. Next it was thought that a 
baron of Jerusalem, Baldwin of Ramleh, would marry Sibylla, which 
would have given the kingdom a regent throughout the minority of the 
child Baldwin (V), then aged three. But while Baldwin of Ramleh, 
taken prisoner in 1179 and now released by Saladin, was hurrying to 
Constantinople to ask Manuel Comnenus for money with which to 
pay his ransom, Countess Sibylla remarried. At the suggestion of 
Aimery of Lusignan,' constable of the kingdom (who reached that 
rank, said Ernoul, because Agnes of Courtenay, Sibylla’s mother, 
liked him), she had sent for Aimery’s brother Guy to come to Syria, 
and had fallen in love with him. Baldwin IV, who was much 
influenced by his mother Agnes, in spite of Amalric’s repudiation of 
her, gave his consent to the marriage, and Guy of Lusignan, a 
younger son of a comparatively unimportant baronial family of Poi- 
tou, became count of Jaffa and Ascalon and heir presumptive to the 
throne during the minority of the child Baldwin. 

As well as this handsome young man without means or strength of 
character, the entourage of Baldwin IV contained other undesirables. 
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Aimery of Lusignan, a brave and resourceful soldier of fortune, but 
somewhat unscrupulous, followed the valiant Humphrey II of Toron 
in the constableship, after a period as chamberlain to the king. A 
Flemish knight, Girard of Ridefort, had just succeeded Gerard of 
Pougy, Amalric’s old comrade in arms, as marshal of the kingdom. 
Girard, who was soon to become grand master of the Temple as well, 
cherished a passionate hatred of the king’s most important vassal, 
Raymond III of Tripoli. And the man in charge of the royal ad- 
ministration, the seneschal, was none other than Joscelin III of 
Courtenay-Edessa, uncle of Baldwin IV, the former lord of Harenc, 
captured by the Turks in 1164 and released twelve years later.’ 
William of Tyre openly declares that Joscelin’s sister Agnes was so 
rapacious that she appropriated funds belonging to the royal treasury. 
Baldwin did not dare oppose his mother, nor the others round about him. 


While he [Raymond] was absent from the court, and the king, who was ill, could not 
accomplish the kingdom’s affairs, they did whatever they liked with it, and applied the 
kingdom’s revenues to their own purposes; they had no desire for the company of the 
honest man who would have hindered this.? Above all the others, the king’s mother was 
the most earnest about the business; she was not a good woman but loved lordship and 
was very anxious to acquire money. She was greatly assisted in this by her brother the 
seneschal of the country and by countless other barons of their party. 


Add to them the patriarch Heraclius, elected in spite of his alleged 
vices on 16 October 1180 because Agnes of Edessa favoured him, and 
we see clearly what an atmosphere of underhand dealing and dis- 
honesty surrounded the dying king between 1180 and 1182. 

The most grasping of them all was undoubtedly the seneschal 
Joscelin. Having lost the county of Edessa in 1151 and the lordship of 
Harenc in 1164, he contrived by means of frequent grants to acquire a 
substantial domain, which appears in the Assises in the fifth rank of 
the kingdom’s baronies under the title of “‘the lordship of Count 
Joscelin’’. Originally he had only received the castle of Saint-Elie in 
fee, but he soon added to this. His marriage to one of the heiresses of 
Henry Le Buffle of Milly, lord of Saint-Georges and of Bouquiau, 
brought him one third of this important lordship in the mountains of 
Acre. In 1178 he obtained a grant of the abbey of La Granacherie and 
the land of William of Croisy; in 1179 he bought from John the 
Chamberlain part of ‘the chamberlain’s fief’, de feodo camerariae 
regis, at Lanahie and Casal Blanc near Acre, and had transferred to 
himself the homage of Aleaume of Gorenflos. Then he bought the 
lands of Peronelle, viscountess of Acre, for 4,500 bezants and, for arent 
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of 600 bezants a year, the fief of Saint-Georges itself, which belonged 
to Henry Le Buffle’s eldest daughter, Adam of Beisan’s wife, together 
with the wardship of Adam of Beisan’s children. To this he added in 
1181 an assise of 1,000 bezants on the customs of Acre belonging to 
Philip Le Roux, the king’s cousin, who pledged it to him in recog- 
nition of a loan of 2,000 bezants made him by Joscelin. The following 
February, Joscelin ceded the castle of Saint-Elie to the king, but 
obtained in return Chateau-du-Roi and its dependencies, a rent of 
1,000 bezants on Acre and Tyre, the castle of Maron and the homage 
hitherto due to the king for the fiefs of John Bannier, Saint-Georges 
and Geoffrey Le Tort. In 1183 Joscelin received another assise of 
1,000 bezants on the customs of Acre, extended his domain still 
further in the region of Acre and arranged that all sugar manufacture 
in his domains should be free of tax. When Humphrey IV of Toron, 
lord of Outre-Jourdain, married Isabelle, Baldwin’s sister, at this time, 
he ceded his lordship of Toron to the king and in exchange received 
an annual payment on the customs of Acre and Maron from the king. 
But the seneschal did not leave matters there; in 1186 he obtained in 
compensation from Guy of Lusignan that same lordship of Toron 
and of Chateauneuf, and he also bought the fief of Cabor for 5,000 
bezants, and compelled the king to undertake the payment of 
bequests made by his sister, the king’s mother, Agnes. By means of 
other financial operations he became even richer, and married his 
eldest daughter to the brother of Guy of Lusignan, William of 
Valence. He gave her for her dowry the very fiefs he had just 
received from Guy, Toron, Chateauneuf, Cabor and the chamberlain’s 
fief.“ 

Considering these enormous appropriations, almost all made at the 
expense of the royal domain by one of the great officials of the crown, 
it is not surprising that the clique around Agnes of Edessa was 
alarmed to hear in 1182 that Count Raymond III of Tripoli had arrived 
in Jerusalem. Raymond was Baldwin’s nearest relative after his 
sisters, he had been regent of the kingdom during the king’s minority, 
and he had great authority among the barons who detested the rule of 
this cabal, which was doing so much more damage than Amalric’s 
circle of dependants had ever done. The clique, therefore, managed to 
convince Baldwin IV that Raymond’s real purpose was to seize the 
throne and that he must not be allowed to come. The king was 
persuaded to forbid his cousin, the crown’s principal vassal, the 
holder of Galilee within the kingdom itself, to set foot in the kingdom. 
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This insult caused an uproar, and the barons with great difficulty 
managed to get Baldwin to reverse his decision.° 


Conflict over regencies 


In 1183 Baldwin became dangerously ill and had to give up the reins 
of government. He entrusted them, as was natural, to his brother-in- 
law Guy, while keeping for himself the city of Jerusalem and an 
annual income of 10,000 bezants. After this, Guy suffered an access 
of pride. His campaign of October 1183 against Saladin earmed him 
much criticism, and above all he committed the serious offence of 
behaving like a king when he was only a regent. When Baldwin IV 
asked him to exchange Jerusalem for Tyre, where he thought the 
climate would suit him better, Guy refused to do so. In great anger, 
the king assembled his principal barons, the Ibelins (who had never 
forgiven Guy for taking Sibylla’s hand from Baldwin of Ramleh), 
Raymond III, Bohemond III of Antioch and Renaud of Sidon, and 
transferred the regency to Raymond. Using a device that was new in 
the kingdom and which shows how insecure Baldwin IV felt the 
throne to be, for it recalls the practice of the early Capetians, the king 
associated the child Baldwin V, Sibylla’s son by her first marriage, 
with him in the kingship. In order to prevent Guy’s accession to the 
throne, the king also had his other sister, Isabelle, married im- 
mediately, in November 1183, to Humphrey IV of Toron, although 
the bride was only eleven. A separation between Guy and Sibylla was 
considered, but Guy hurried to Jerusalem and took his wife away with 
him to Ascalon. Baldwin IV summoned Guy to appear before the high 
court, to which Guy replied that he was ill and could not come. The 
king then went himself to Ascalon, where Guy shut the gates and 
refused him entry. At this, Baldwin declared the county of Jaffa and 
Ascalon forfeit, and occupied Jaffa.° 

The king then gathered a parlement at Acre to discuss both foreign 
policy, an appeal for another crusade, and domestic matters. He wanted 
to crown his nephew before his own death, ‘in order to avoid discord’ 
between his two sisters, Sibylla and Isabelle, whose rights could be 
considered of equal value.’ That move was evidently going to deprive 
Sibylla and Guy of their hopes for the throne. The patriarch Heraclius 
and the grand masters of the orders made an attempt to intercede on 
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Guy’s behalf. The king would not consider it, and these three important 
men thereupon refused to go to the West and ask for a new crusade to be 
sent. This was almost an open rebellion. Guy meantime remained in 
the possession of Ascalon. He made the breach between himself and the 
king irreparable by attacking some Bedouin carrying the king’s safe- 
conduct. Baldwin summoned his barons to him; he was dying, and he 
made them swear that they would give the regency to Raymond III until 
Baldwin V should come of age. The child was not to be given into the 
care of his mother, Sibylla, but into that of the young king’s nearest 
kinsman, the seneschal Joscelin. Raymond III, anxious not to be 
accused of seeking the crown for himself, asked that the fortresses 
should be put in the hands of the Templars and the Hospitallers; also that 
if the child Baldwin died, he, Raymond, should keep the regency for ten 
years until the sovereigns of Europe should decide between the rights of 
the sisters, Sibylla and Isabelle. Baldwin V was crowned, and his uncle 
died. The Templars had just elected the marshal of the kingdom, 
Girard of Ridefort, as their grand master,® so that one of the two 
orders passed into the hands of a sworn enemy of the new regent. 

Raymond III acceded to the regency without trouble. As we have 
seen, he immediately concluded a peace settlement with Saladin. 
Agnes, countess of Edessa, had just died, which meant that he had 
one adversary fewer in the royal circle; Joscelin the seneschal seemed 
to have come over to his side; the little king’s grandfather, the 
marquis of Montferrat, came to live in the kingdom; Sibylla and Guy, 
rendered harmless, like Aimery the constable, were living in their own 
county. Everything seemed to promise the count of Tripoli, who was 
well known to have the barons’ support, ten years of unchallenged 
rule. Baldwin IV had made him a provisional grant of the lordship of 
Beirut, to pay the expenses of the regency. 


Accession of King Guy 


A year after the death of Baldwin IV came that of the child Baldwin 
V. In keeping with the oath sworn to the leper king, Raymond would 
continue to rule, it seemed, while the pope, the emperor and the kings 
of France and England decided whether the throne should go to 
Sibylla or Isabelle, whether the next king should be Guy or Humph- 
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rey. Perhaps the crown might even be entrusted to Raymond III 
during this waiting period. Raymond, whose county was to pass to his 
godson, young Raymond, son of Bohemond III of Antioch, had no 
children; he was some forty-eight years old and as first cousin to King 
Amalric he had rights to the crown. The Moslems, says Ibn Jobair, 
thought it should go to him. Humphrey of Toron, however, was 
probably the barons’ favourite candidate. 

This was reckoning without the Edessenian clique, who had been 
deprived of the profits of government since Raymond came to power, 
and now hastened to take action. Joscelin the seneschal had come toa 
secret understanding with his niece Sibylla. He completely deceived 
Raymond, persuading him that if he accompanied the little king’s 
body to Jerusalem for the funeral, it would look as if he was trying to 
seize power for himself. It would be more correct if he withdrew to 
his own lands until the parlement assembled. Raymond went to 
Tiberias, and meanwhile Joscelin, whose lordship of Chateau-du-Roi 
and Toron held Galilee and Acre in check, lost no time in taking Acre, 
and no doubt Tyre as well, and in capturing Beirut from the count of 
Tripoli’s men. Then Sibylla and Guy reached Jerusalem. Renaud of 
Chatillon, lord of Outre-Jourdain, took Sibylla’s side although he was 
related to Humphrey, for he wanted to be rid of Raymond’s rule, 
which hampered his acts of brigandage. The patriarch Heraclius and 
the grand master of the Temple were heart and soul with Guy and 
Sibylla and could ensure them an immediate coronation at any time. 

The barons meanwhile assembled the high court; it was an ad- 
vantage to them that this was something that only the king or the 
regent could do. Raymond reminded them of the oath sworn to 
Baldwin IV which specifically excluded Guy from succession to the 
throne, and two knights and two abbots were sent to remind those at 
Jerusalem that the late king had forbidden Sibylla’s coronation, a 
ceremony to which she had just invited the barons. It was a wasted 
effort. The grand master of the Hospital, Roger des Moulins, did 
indeed try to prevent the coronation, and was able partly to coun- 
teract the measures the Templars were taking on Guy’s behalf. Also 
he had possession of one of the keys to the royal treasury in which 
the crown was kept. It was taken from him. The parlement sent a 
secret agent from Nablus to Jerusalem; the city was in a state of 
siege, with the gates shut, and this man, a sergeant, had to disguise 
himself as a monk in order to get in, but all he could do was to watch 
Heraclius crown Queen Sibylla, and then watch the queen name her 
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husband Guy as her fellow monarch and place the crown with her 
own hands upon his head. 

At that period the high court did not possess the powers it was to 
arrogate to itself in the thirteenth century. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than its inability to take action at this time. None the less, 
Raymond III considered making some attempt. He had the Hospi- 
tallers’ alliance, and enjoyed good relations with Saladin, whose 
intervention he thought of seeking, and he tried to persuade Humph- 
rey to take the crown. But Humphrey did not dare provoke both civil 
and foreign strife; in any case he lacked strength of character, not 
being the stuff monarchs are made of, and fled from Nablus to 
Jerusalem, where he was one of the first to do homage to King Guy, 
in August or September 1186. There was nothing the rest of the 
barons could do but give in. Except for Raymond III, who shut 
himself up in Tiberias, and Baldwin of Ramleh, who relinquished his 
fiefs to his son Thomas and set off for Antioch, all the barons of the 
kingdom assembled in a parlement at Acre and did homage to Guy. 
The coup d’état had succeeded, and Guy was able to reward his 
supporters, and create a party for himself among the nobility of the 
realm. He confirmed and added to the grants made by Baldwin IV to 
Joscelin of Edessa, and sent for another of his brothers, William of 
Valence, from the West; William became lord of Toron by marriage 
to one of the seneschal’s daughters.” 

The Lusignan clan did not try to win Raymond III over and 
strengthen the new monarch’s position by bringing the reluctant 
nobles to his side, but rather did all they could to drive him to 
extremes. No doubt this was at the behest of Girard of Ridefort, now 
one of the king’s chief counsellors. They demanded that Raymond 
produce accounts of the revenues of the kingdom under his regency, 
a demand which must have been all the more annoying in that they 
had seized Beirut, out of the revenues of which Raymond was 
supposed to reimburse himself for expenditure on the administration 
of the realm. Such a demand addressed to a former regent was 
altogether unheard of. Ibn al-Athir'® assures us that it was this last 
affront that pushed Raymond into revolt. Not only did he refuse the 
homage he owed the king for Tiberias, but he withdrew to his 
principality of Galilee and opened highly dangerous negotiations with 
Saladin. Saladin promised him his assistance at least for defence 
within the principality in case of attack, returned to him the prisoners 
he had been holding in his fortresses and even sent Moslem “knights, 
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sergeants and crossbowmen” to Tiberias. This did not hinder Saladin 
making an agreement with Guy of Lusignan to renew the truce of 
1185; the strife among the Franks enabled the Moslem ruler to play 
Tiberias off against Jerusalem as Fulk of Anjou had played Damascus 
off against Aleppo. None the less, Balian of Ibelin had to intervene to 
stop Guy of Lusignan following Girard of Ridefort’s advice and 
launching an attack on Raymond III. Talks were then begun, and the 
count requested that he be given Beirut in return for his submission. 


War with Saladin 


At this point the kingdom was gravely endangered by a fresh act of 
insubordination. Despite the truce, Renaud of Chatillon returned to 
the foolish agression of 1182 and carried off a very large Egyptian 
caravan in Arabia Petraea. This was perhaps in 1187. Saladin once 
more asked Guy of Lusignan for justice, and the king, conscious that 
his claim was well founded, urged Renaud to give his plunder back to 
the Moslems. Renaud refused a second time, and added that he was 
as much master in his lands as Guy was in his. Even more than in 
1182, this assertion of independence threatened to break up the 
kingdom. Guy had to tell Saladin that he could not give him justice. 
War was declared, and Saladin brought an immense army from Egypt, 
Syria and upper Mesopotamia and with it ravaged Frankish Trans- 
jordania from March to May 1187. On 29 April Guy of Lusignan 
assembled the last parlement of Jerusalem, which decided to make 
peace with Raymond III at any price and also, it seems, to recall 
Baldwin of Ramleh from Antioch. But Saladin, in accordance with his 
treaty with Raymond, had just asked the latter for permission to cross 
Galilee in order to lay waste the domain of Acre. Raymond was 
horrified, but could not break his word; he asked that the raid should 
only last one day and should touch neither towns nor cities. This was 
agreed, and the Christians were warned and had taken refuge when 
Girard of Ridefort, grand master of the Temple, came up by chance. 
He and the master of the Hospitallers were on an embassy to 
Raymond. Girard flung his 150 knights, mostly Templars, against 
7,000 Moslems. This act of lunacy resulted in the battle of Casal 
Robert, 1 May 1187, from which Girard was almost the only one to 
escape. The grand master of the Hospital, dragged into the attack 
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against his will, was killed, and the inhabitants of Nazareth, who had 
followed Girard, were almost all captured." 

Raymond III immediately ended his double-dealing, dismissed the 
Moslem garrison of Tiberias and hastened to make his submission to 
Guy at Nablus. Bohemond III of Antioch sent his son Raymond to 
join the royal army and indicated that he would come himself; Girard 
of Ridefort used the Templars’ wealth to raise a large number of 
troops; and the army mustered at Sephoria, near Nazareth. Mean- 
while on 2 July 1187 Saladin laid siege to Tiberias, hoping to draw 
Raymond III into the desert country around his capital. The countess 
Eschiva was in the citadel. 

Among the Franks, no one commanded. Guy of Lusignan listened 
now to this adviser, now to that, and fate decreed that he always 
chose the worst advice. Raymond III stressed the fact that they were 
now in July, and that the campaign would depend on a supply of 
water. He told the king he would rather see Tiberias fall and his wife 
made captive than move towards the town; it would be better to do as 
in 1183, to station themselves near water, and wait for Saladin to 
retreat; they could harass his rearguard and rebuild Tiberias. Girard 
of Ridefort called him a coward; challenged, the latter called upon 
Guy to succour Tiberias. The whole army moved to Sephoria. There, 
Raymond took up his argument again: there was only one very small 
well between their present position and Tiberias, and they must not 
risk the destruction of the whole army. His counsel prevailed at last, 
and the council of war separated. A few moments later, Girard of 
Ridefort, now alone with the king, told him that Raymond was 
seeking to bring dishonour on him by means of shameful inactivity. 
Guy was persuaded, and on 3 July 1187 he ordered the army to move 
off. 

The heat was overwhelming, and the men were depressed. They 
felt ill fortune in the air about them; had they not come upon a witch, 
a Moslem slave belonging to a Syrian from Nazareth, in the act of 
casting spells to deliver the army, as she had confessed, to Saladin? 
They had burned her, of course, but would this undo the effect of her 
witchcraft? Saladin stood with more than 60,000 men across the route 
of the Franks, who numbered 30,000, of whom 1,200 were knights and 
4,000 Turcopols.'"* They made camp on the night of 3 July without 
reaching the spring, which was held by the enemy. They set off once 
more on the 4th. Harassed from the moment they moved off, the 
Franks soon encountered the enemy’s main force. If they had 
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attacked at once, they might have been able to break through to 
Tiberias and the lake, but on Raymond III’s advice they took refuge 
on the hill of Hattin. Deserters informed Saladin of the army’s plight. 
Overcome by heat and thirst, which were further aggravated by 
brushwood fires, the royal host was encircled on the hill and attacked 
just as the men were beginning to pitch their tents. The knights, none 
the less, put the issue in doubt; heroic charges flung back the 
Moslems more than once and endangered Saladin himself. But they 
were exhausted. In a final charge, Raymond III, Raymond of Antioch, 
Renaud of Sidon and Balian of Ibelin broke through the Moslem lines 
and saved their squadrons, but the rest of the army, including the 
king, was captured. The kingdom of Jerusalem was at an end.” 

Saladin displayed great magnanimity in his victory. He treated Guy 
with courtesy, although when Renaud of Chatillon again spoke in- 
solently to him, he had this brigand-knight beheaded. Except for the 
grand master of the Temple, he also had the Templars and Hospi- 
tallers executed, as sworn enemies of Islam. Saladin knew how to 
make good use of his decisive victory.'* The army he had defeated at 
Hattin had included almost the whole of the kingdom’s forces; there 
was nothing left to do but gather up the castles. Saladin did this 
skilfully with a generosity that the Franks themselves admired and 
that the Moslems blamed: wherever the garrisons seemed prepared to 
put up any resistance, he gave the besieged permission to depart 
freely with their belongings. Although this policy meant that the 
forces for a future reconquest were able to gather in the coastal 
towns, it also meant that the strongholds were surrendered without 
the ‘sultan’ having to waste time in sieges while relief was sent from 
the West. On 5 July 1187 Tiberias surrendered to Saladin. On the 9th, 
Joscelin III, who had escaped the disaster, surrendered Acre to 
Saladin on the understanding that its whole population could depart 
freely. Saladin may have hoped that the burgesses and the Italian 
merchants would remain as his subjects, but they did not do so. The 
Ayubid army shared out the spoils: there was not an emir or a 
councillor of Saladin’s who did not receive a house in Acre. All the 
property in the city belonging to the Templars went to Isa al-Hakkari, 
a jurist. The victory of Hattin was also a victory for the jurists, who, 
more than a hundred years earlier had brought about the revival of 
the Sunnite doctrine. Saladin was distressed at the pillaging that 
occurred, the destruction of the great sugar manufactory and so on, 
and would have preferred to prevent it if possible. 

Meanwhile the small towns of the interior, with their thriving 
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Frankish colonies, were in danger. All their inhabitants that heard of 
the disaster in time tried to take refuge in the large fortified towns, a 
sad exodus of women and children, for the men had all gone to join 
the king’s forces. Moslem peasant revolt threatened: Balian of Ibelin 
took news of the defeat to Sephoria and to Lyon, going round out of 
his way to avoid Moslem scouts; then, galloping on towards Jerus- 
alem he found Nablus vacated by its people as soon as the news of 
Hattin reached it, and a few hours later, Moslem peasants were 
sacking the lower city. The citadel held out, as did that of La Féve 
further north. The inhabitants of these two towns were the only ones 
in all Galilee and Samaria to escape enslavement. 

In the meantime another Moslem army came north from Egypt and 
took Jaffa and Mirabel. Ascalon would not capitulate. Saladin took 
Toron, after long resistance and an honourable capitulation on 26 
July; then Sarepta and Sidon. Beirut held out for ten days although it 
had no garrison, and obtained terms on which to evacuate the town 
on 9 August. Jebail and Botrun, the foremost strongholds of the 
county of Tripoli, fell in their turn, to ransom their lords who had 
been captured at Hattin. Then Saladin moved into Philistia to take 
Ascalon, whose citizens were defending it bravely. He tried the 
method used at Jebail, offering Guy of Lusignan his freedom in return 
for its surrender. More conscientious than Girard of Ridefort, who at 
that time was ordering the surrender of Gaza and the nearby forts, the 
king of Jerusalem told the defenders that he did not want them to 
surrender Ascalon for his sake, but that if they could not hold out, 
they were to make it clear that they had surrendered on his orders. In 
any case, the men of Ascalon refused to listen, in spite of the 
exhortations of Girard of Ridefort. The town did not surrender until 
after six weeks of blockade, on 5 September. The inhabitants with all 
their movables were sent to Alexandria, where Saladin’s agents saw 
personally to it that the Italian seamen, who were not eager to take 
these undesirables on board, did in fact give them passage to the West 
in March 1188. 


Fall of Jerusalem 


Saladin next moved towards Jerusalem, which he wanted to take as 
soon as possible. But Balian of Ibelin had flung himself into the city at 
the beginning of July and as husband of Mary Comnena, Amalric’s 
widow, had set up a provisional government there. He formed an 
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army, conferring knighthood on young members of the nobility and 
on some sixty burgesses; using the church's funds, he produced a 
currency, which enabled him to re-establish the royal treasury. Very 
probably the coins he had struck were the small oboles of silver alloy 
that have no king’s name on them, only the words Turris Davit, and 
the same picture of the Tower of David that appears on the coinage 
of Baldwin IV.'° He also tried to supply food for the inhabitants, but 
the disaster of Hattin had come at harvest time; no harvest had been 
made and stocks were very low. Showing no respect for Queen 
Sibylla’s rights, Balian insisted that the men of Jerusalem should do 
him homage; with the active support of the patriarch he behaved as if 
he were the lord of the besieged city. (Heraclius had been absent 
from Hattin, having let the prior of the Holy Sepulchre bear the True 
Cross, which fell into the hands of the enemy.) Thanks to this 
two-month respite, Jerusalem was able to refuse Saladin’s offer of 
terms for surrender; they could hope for help to come from the 
outside world, since news of the disaster could by now have reached 
the West. 

The Ayubid vanguard, omitting to take precautions, suffered a 


severe reverse at the hands of the burgesses before reaching the walls 


of the city. The siege began on 20 September. In the defence of the 
Holy Sepulchre the Franks recovered something of the zeal of the 
First Crusade, despite the degeneracy of which they have been 
accused by historians and moralists seeking to find moral causes for 
the kingdom’s fall, to which, indeed, the decline in moral values did 
certainly contribute. Faced with the vastly superior numbers of the 
Moslem forces, they even considered making a sortie by night, with 
the chance of being wiped out or of throwing Saladin’s army into 
confusion. The patriarch Heraclius opposed the plan, objecting with 
reason that if they failed they would simply have delivered thousands 
of women and children into the Moslems’ hands. We may also 
suppose that the unworthy patriarch did not wish to risk martydom 
and preferred to negotiate a surrender. Be that as it may, he persu- 
aded Balian of Ibelin, who asked for terms of surrender. 

Saladin refused, and Balian had to threaten that they would tear 
down the mosque of Omar and destroy everything in the city before 
marching out to slaughter as many Moslems as they could before they 
died. Then Saladin gave up the idea of revenging the massacre of 
1099, a revenge the Melchites living in the town are said to have 
hoped for, and it was agreed that the inhabitants should pay a ransom 
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and be allowed to go to Tripoli. Saladin wanted 100,000 bezants, but 
Balian feared he could not find this sum. A ransom per head of 
population was agreed on: ten bezants for a man, five for a woman 
and one for a child. Balian pointed out that only some two in every 
hundred would be able to pay this, and Saladin agreed that the poor 
should be freed for a round sum, 7,000 men for 30,000 bezants. The 
patriarch and the burgesses contributed to this sum according to their 
means, but the Templars and the Hospitallers, no doubt alleging that 
the money in their care was not their own property, behaved with 
lamentable meanness. Only under threat of riot did they open their 
strongboxes, and even then without undue generosity. After these 
7,000 were redeemed —and the actual number would be greater, for 
one man could be replaced by two women or ten children — Saladin, to 
demonstrate his esteem for Balian, freed 500 Christians ‘‘for love of 
him’’, and did the same for Heraclius. His brother, al-Adil, asked for 
and received 1,000 prisoners, whom he immediately released.” 
Saladin and his brother vied with each other in generosity. The 
remaining inhabitants passed before Saladin’s officials, who let the 
children and old people go by, and halted the young men and women 
between the first and second enceintes. How painful this separation 
must have been, and this endless procession of wretched people who 
saw ahead of them or of those they loved no prospect but captivity in 
Egyptian or Syrian prisons, or perhaps worse, that of being sold in 
slave-markets and scattered through the harems of the East. How 
many Frankish families were thus broken up between 2 October and 
10 November 1187, under the scrutiny of the Moslem troops, to 
whom Saladin had issued exact and strict orders? 

According to Ibn al-Athir, some 60,000 Christians were thus dis- 
persed, but he may have included in this figure the indigenous 
Christians who did not leave the town. Figures given by the chroni- 
clers differ from each other considerably, and Balian’s words, that 
more than 20,000 Franks would be too poor to pay the ten bezants 
that only two per cent of the population could afford, are not clear. 
Perhaps he deliberately painted the picture black in an attempt to 
soften Saladin’s heart. We can reckon that some 3,000 or 4,000 people 
paid ransom, 10,000 were released by Saladin without payment and 
8,000 redeemed collectively. 16,000 or 11,000 Franks were enslaved, 
and 5,000 of these were sent to build fortifications in Egypt. There- 
fore there might have been some 35,000 Franks in Jerusalem, but we 
do not know what proportion of these were women or children, nor 
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how many of them were refugees. Only two old men, one of whom 
was a survivor of the First Crusade, were given permission to stay in 
the city." 

Inside the occupied city, the Moslems closed the Holy Sepulchre 
and restored the mosques to Moslem worship, including among others 
the two which during the Frankish occupation were known as the 
Templum Domini and the Temple of Solomon. In 1192 the church of 
St Anne became a medresseh. a college. of the Shafiite sect, while the 
Patriarch’s House (‘‘at the top of the street” known as the patriarch’s, 
near the Holy Sepulchre) became a Sufi hospice.'? Jewish settlers 
were sent for, and Greeks replaced Franks in the Holy Places. As 
Isaac Angelus, the new emperor of Byzantium, addressed his congra- 
tulations to Saladin, the Greek patriarch made his entry once more 
into the Holy City. As for the Frankish exiles, they travelled towards 
Tripoli under both Moslem and Frankish guard, supplied with food by 
Arab peasants. When they came to the end of their long journey, the 
brigand-knights of the county of Tripoli. emboldened by their count’s 
illness, robbed them of what property they had left and forced them 
to take flight towards Antioch. Saladin, meanwhile, having taken all 
the coastal towns, turned to the reduction of the great fortresses of 
the interior, those which had for so long protected the kingdom 
against attack from the far side of the Jordan and which now, in spite 
of famine, tried heroically to resist the Moslem tide which came to 
take them in the rear. Chateauneuf fell on 26 December 1187, but 
Safed and Beauvoir, belonging to the Templars and the Hospitallers, 
held out until early December 1188 and 5 January 1189, nor did they 
fall without the Hospitallers having inflicted a major defeat on the 
Moslems at Forbelet on 2 January 1188. Their defenders were able to 
withdraw to Tyre after their surrender. The county of Tripoli, where 
Raymond III died broken-hearted at the end of 1187, stood firm 
throughout 1188; the principality of Antioch lost several strongholds 
and was reduced almost to nothing.” 

Returning from Antioch, Saladin brought the siege of Beauvoir and 
Safed to a successful conclusion. However, the fortresses of 
Humphrey IV of Toron, who had been captured at Hattin, were still 
holding out, lost as they were in the middle of ‘pagandom’, without 
any sources of supply. Hebron could not resist beyond the end of 
1187, but Kerak maintained its defence till November 1188, and 
Montreal, the most distant of the fortresses and the one which could 
least expect help, did not fall until the defenders had sold their very 
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wives and children to the Bedouin so as to obtain food and prolong 
their resistance until late spring 1189.7’ Only one castle held out 
longer, and by doing so enabled the Frankish reconquest to begin; this 
was Beaufort, whose lord, Renaud of Sidon, managed to defend it by 
a ruse. He convinced Saladin that he certainly intended to hand the 
fortress over to him and was only putting off doing so in order to 
avoid reprisals against his men. After he was betrayed, Renaud, 
although under torture, continued to encourage his vassals; he did not 
give the order to surrender until the beginning of September 1189, and 
Beaufort still held out until perhaps 22 April 1190, thanks to the state 
of defence which Renaud’s dangerous game had made time for. 


Defence of Tyre 


After the battle of Hattin, while Balian of Ibelin was hurrying to set 
Nablus and Jerusalem on their guard against a surprise attack, and 
Joscelin was doing the same for Acre, most of the barons who got 
away from the battle made in haste for Tyre. Raymond III and those 
with him hastily set up what defence they could before leaving again 
for Tripoli and Antioch. Defenders had to be found for Tyre, whose 
position on a peninsula rendered it almost impregnable. Alexander, 
like the Assyrians and the Babylonians before him and the crusaders 
after him, had all found it very hard to take. Probably the Italians 
resident in Tyre seemed likely to take to their boats, or perhaps 
Raymond was anxious to involve them more closely in the city’s 
defence: he made large donations to the Genoese and to the Pisans, 
putting them on an equal footing with the Venetians who had hitherto 
held the first rank in Tyre.” Having done all that seemed possible for 
the city, Raymond returned to his own county, although he did not 
subsequently neglect Tyre, any more than his successor Bohemond 
did after him. Renaud of Sidon and the castellan of Tyre” were left in 
charge of the defence. But apparently Saladin advanced more quickly 
than had been expected, and the men who had lived through the hell 
of Hattin and could still see the fearful collapse of the kingdom’s 
whole defence, felt at first that it was useless to try to oppose the tens 
of thousands of Moslems, without knights, without food supplies, or 
fresh troops. This was no doubt why all these barons, who quickly 
recovered their courage and, like Renaud of Sidon, succeeded in 
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defending themselves, at first thought that they could not withstand 
the impact of Saladin’s attack. At Acre, on 9 and 10 July, Joscelin III 
surrendered against the wishes of the burgesses and other inhabitants. 
At Tyre, to which Saladin turned next, Renaud and the castellan, who 
had just watched the knights of Tripoli and Antioch ride away, began 
talks and prepared to surrender the town. Saladin’s banner was 
brought in, to be displayed on the citadel as a sign of surrender. 

Only ten days after Hattin, a new factor arose: on 14 July 1187 a 
small Pisan or Genoese flotilla arrived from Constantinople. Narrowly 
escaping capture by the Moslems at Acre, it passed under the vaulted 
entrance into the port of Tyre. On board was a great baron from the 
West, Conrad, marquis of Montferrat, uncle of the late Baldwin V. 
He had set off in 1185 to join his nephew and had spent two years at 
the Byzantine court, where he had played an important part. Thé 
arrival of these two galleys, of the knights with Conrad and of Conrad 
himself, an energetic commander who brought with him considerable 
wealth from Constantinople, altered the situation. The burgesses 
enquired whether Conrad would take command of the city’s defence. 

The ambitious baron, part German part Italian, did not hesitate. 
Like Balian at Jerusalem, he needed to be able to rely on his soldiers, 
and therefore to have their homage, but he went further: he insisted 
that the inhabitants should swear acknowledgement of him as their 
lord, and that they would do the same by his heirs. This was done.” 
Renaud of Sidon, one of the Syrian barons whom this attitude 
dispossessed, fled to Tripoli, accompanied by the castellan of Tyre. 
No doubt they feared that Conrad would punish them for negotiating 
with Saladin. The latter appeared beneath the ramparts soon after- 
wards and found his banner lying in the moat. Conrad’s father, the old 
marquis of Montferrat, had been taken at Hattin; Saladin offered to 
release him in return for the surrender of Tyre. Conrad refused the 
offer, and Saladin, without persisting, moved towards Ascalon, thus 
losing the advantage he might have won by an immediate siege of the 
town. 

For Conrad wasted no time; he had the ditch that separated the 
city from the mainland redug, repaired the walls and sent for fresh 
troops to defend the town. The garrisons of the towns which had 
surrendered on terms to Saladin took refuge in Tyre. In addition to 
this, Conrad tried to make Tyre into an Italian colony, by renewing 
and extending the grants made by Raymond III, so as to interest 
merchants from all parts in its defence. A Genoese, Ansaldo Bon- 
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vicini, became castellan of the town; the Pisans received confirmation 
of the donations made by Baldwin III and Raymond of Tripoli, and in 
October 1187 were granted a whole quarter taken from the royal 
domain, with casals in the suburbs, as well as all kinds of exemp- 
tions. In October 1187 the merchants of Barcelona received the Green 
Palace, a casal, a bakehouse and trading exemptions, as did too those 
of Marseilles, Saint-Gilles(-du-Gard) and Montpellier. Conrad even 
promised the Pisans property at Jaffa and at Acre, and domains 
belonging to Joscelin III. He behaved as the “‘lieutenant of the kings 
of Outre-mer’’,” showing no regard for any prior rights. We may 
perhaps notice that he particularly attacked the property of suppor- 
ters of the Lusignans (as Raymond III had already done?), the 
Templars and Joscelin, and used it to enrich the Italians. The latter 
gave him active support, regarding the defence of Tyre as a matter of 
business. The society of Pisan merchants, the Vermiglioni, obtained, 
in exchange for the share they took in Tyre’s defence, very extensive 
privileges at Tyre and Acre and a large part of the “lordship of Count 
Joscelin’’ and Chateau-du-Roi.”° 

These efforts were successful. After the fall of Jerusalem, Saladin 
came to besiege Tyre but could not deploy his artillery on the narrow 
isthmus. Conrad had had floating batteries built, the barbotes, flat- 
bottomed vessels which could get near the Moslem troops and rake 
them with cross-bow fire.”’ The Egyptian fleet sent twelve galleys 
against Tyre; Conrad attracted five of them into the port, then raised 
the chain that barred it and captured them. Equal now in naval 
strength, he sent his seven galleys to attack the Moslems. Five of their 
galleys were driven ashore and two fled. Although the storm prevented 
the arrival of the ten galleys carrying knights and victuals sent by 
Raymond III from Tripoli, Saladin, after his defeat at sea on 30 
December 1187, raised the siege during the night of 1 January. It had 
lasted two months. After that there were only skirmishes, some of them 
bloody, especially in 1189,”° between the defenders of Tyre and the 
Moslems. 

As Raymond III’s behaviour shows, the Syrian barons did not 
leave Conrad to struggle unassisted. Tripoli had until then been the 
base for Frankish resistance, but now the remnants of the armed 
strength of the kingdom of Jerusalem gathered at Tyre. In October 
1187 there were already present there the archbishops of Caesarea 
and Nazareth, the bishop of Sidon, the grand preceptors of the 
Temple and the Hospital, heads of their respective orders, the prior of 
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Saint-Gilles, who had brought reinforcements from the commanderies 
of the Hospitallers in the south of France, Walter of Caesarea, and 
Hugh and Ralph of Tiberias. Next year they were joined by Renaud 
of Sidon and Payen of Cayphas.” Conrad, with his entourage and his 
embryonic government -— his seneschal, his ‘‘chancellor and notary” - 
behaved as if he were the regent of the kingdom, but his position was 
not soundly based. Would the ‘‘lord of Tyre”’ who had forcibly taken 
over the royal domain, submit to King Guy when the latter recovered 
his freedom, or would he claim the right to ignore the state of affairs 
before Hattin? Once again, the question was whether the crusade 
would allow itself to be integrated into the structure of the Latin 
colony in the East, or whether it would consider the colonists as a 
mere army of occupation, with doubtful rights. Would it wipe out the 
past in order to rebuild the Latin kingdom, or would it recognize the 
rights that the barons of Syria had established, despite their final 
defeat, by virtue of their long possession and their unending struggle 
against Islam? 


CHAPTER 2 


The siege of Acre: Conrad I versus Guy of 
Lusignan 


The Third Crusade 


The Third Crusade was launched without delay. We can imagine the 
shock that the news of the defeat at Hattin and the fall of Jerusalem 
caused throughout the West, which had for so long been deaf to the 
urgent calls for help from the Frankish kingdom in the East. Chris- 
tendom first heard it in a letter from the barons who survived the 
disaster, and then Conrad sent the archbishop of Tyre to the pope to 
try to get help sent quickly. 

William II, the Norman king of Sicily, was the first monarch to take 
action. He was then at war with Byzantium, and hastened to make 
peace with the basileus, blaming himself for being in part the cause of 
the fall of Jerusalem. For the last two years he had been recruiting his 
forces by hiring pilgrims who came to Italian ports to take ship for the 
Holy Land and had thus deprived the Latin kingdom of a consider- 
able number of troops. As soon as the season allowed, in March 1188, 
he sent a small fleet carrying 200 knights to the new count of Tripoli, 
Bohemond IV, and they arrived in time to save Tripoli from Saladin. 
300 more knights left in August 1188, and William prepared a large 
expedition which he planned to lead to the East in person. He waited, 
however, in order to make the journey with the king of England, and 
in 1189 he died, still waiting for the English, who did not come till 
September 1190. His successor, Tancred of Lecce, struggling to hold 
his inheritance, was in no position to join the crusading army.' As for 
the kings of England and France, they took the cross in January 1188 
and instantly resumed hostilities against each other. Not until the 
summer of 1190 did Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur de Lion set 
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off for Syria, and even then they wasted six months in Sicily. 
Frederick Barbarossa, who was then at the height of his power, 
having subdued the rebel cities of Lombardy in 1183, set off at the 
head of a large army on 11 May 1189. The East was alarmed, 
especially when the emperor broke through the barrier of Seljuq 
Turkey, and Saladin had the fortifications of several Syrian towns 
destroyed so that the Germans could not hold them. The accident 
which deprived the crusade of its leader is well known: on 10 June 
1190 Frederick’s horse slipped crossing a ford in Cilicia and its rider 
was drowned. The German crusade collapsed completely, and it was a 
much weakened army that Duke Frederick of Swabia led beneath the 
walls of Acre on the following 7 October.’ 

But the reconquest had already been begun, by Guy himself, a man 
whose far from brilliant conduct in the years before 1187 had given 
no hint of the courage he was to display in the coming campaign. 
Saladin had promised to release him after the fall of Ascalon, then of 
Jerusalem, but did not do so until late summer 1188, upon Guy’s oath 
to cross the sea and never again to bear arms against Saladin. Guy 
sent a lighthearted message informing Saladin that he had crossed the 
arm of the sea between Tortosa and the small island of Ruad, and that 
his sword was attached not to his belt but to his saddlebow, so that it 
was his horse, not himself, who was bearing arms. 

A handsome knight, lacking neither wit, courage nor magnanimity — 
witness the generosity with which on 4 October 1189 he saved the life 
of his rival, Conrad of Montferrat, a service that Conrad might well 
not have done for him —-Guy had all that was needed, including even 
the romantic story of his accession to the throne, with which to win 
over chivalrous opinion, not least that of Richard Lionheart. Conrad, 
his opponent, seemed in comparison to be less chivalrous, harder, 
more positive. He was also related to the imperial family and to other 
ruling houses, and enjoyed the support of Philip Augustus. Above all, 
he had not got Hattin to his discredit. This defeat had destroyed 
Guy’s prestige at a time when his authority was still not firmly 
established. The Ibelin clan, who had never forgiven the young king 
his accession to the throne, based all their propaganda on Hattin. The 
controversy was perpetuated by the historians, so that it is difficult to 
tell who was in fact responsible for the defeat. Writers of the Angevin 
party stress the collusion of Raymond III, uncontested leader of the 
opposition to Guy, with Saladin, and see his charge through the 
Moslem ranks as a flight, the cause of the disaster. Writers on the 
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French and the poulain side, on the contrary, attack Guy, blaming 
him for his weakness and his readiness to listen to Girard of Ridefort, 
the man who more than any other was responsible for the fatal march 
across Galilee.’ 


Guy and the siege of Acre 


Thus it was that when Guy and Queen Sibylla arrived before Tyre at 
the end of 1188, Conrad sent to tell them “‘that they should never set 
foot therein’’.* He meant to hold this royal town until the kings came 
from across the sea. No doubt his counsellors reminded him that 
Baldwin IV had intended to lay Guy’s claims before the sovereigns of 
the West. Next, Conrad wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury to 
complain that he had not been able to devote to the defence of Tyre 
the whole of “‘the alms of the king of England”. This famous English 
treasure, already drawn upon before Hattin by Girard of Ridefort, 
and later by the Hospitallers to ransom the poor of Jerusalem, figured 
prominently in the propaganda of both sides. The Hospitallers 
expended the whole of their share of the treasure, and 8,000 braban- 
tins as well, in order to help Conrad, but the grand master of the 
Temple, accused by Conrad of embezzlement, refused to follow their 
example. The marquis of Montferrat complained that the master was 
in collusion with King Guy and the magnates of the kingdom, who 
were all hostile to him. In September 1188 he sent Master Bandin, his 
chancellor, to make his grievances known in the courts of Europe.° 

This appeal to the West, which shows us that the conflict between 
the two rivals was already latent, also shows that Guy, the legitimate 
king, had at that time the almost unanimous support of his barons. No 
doubt they felt that Conrad’s revolutionary theories were not likely to 
lead to the recovery of their own domains. 

With their support the king, who had installed himself in Tripoli, 
tried once again in April 1189 to get Conrad to acknowledge his rights 
over Tyre. Once more rebuffed, Guy turned to the business of 
conquering his realm. He gathered a small army, mainly consisting of 
knights who had come from Sicily the previous year, and of the 
knights and barons of Jerusalem. Geoffrey of Lusignan, the king’s 
brother, was one of the army’s commanders, together with Guy 
himself. This rough warrior had not hesitated to cross the sea the 
moment he heard that Guy had been captured by the Moslems. 
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From Tripoli, Guy quickly led his small force across the regions 
held by Saladin. Without pausing outside Tyre, he reached Casal 
Humbert on 26 August 1189, and the following day he and his Franks 
appeared beneath the walls of Acre. Saladin was then besieging 
Beaufort. Unable to credit such daring from the army he had crushed 
at Hattin, he saw in their presence nothing more than a feint aimed at 
making him raise the siege of Beaufort, and so let slip a chance of 
destroying Guy’s forces in the narrow passes of Scandelion. By the 
time he moved swiftly to meet him, it was too late; Guy and his men 
were already entrenched. This was the more necessary because the 
Franks were much fewer in number than the garrison of Acre, and of 
course fewer still than the Ayubid army which now took up its 
positions behind them.° 

By means of this daring march across enemy-held country, Guy 
took a definite lead over Conrad. Crusaders came from the West in 
successive instalments to join the forces besieging Acre, and the 
Italian fleets took part in the blockade of the town. The Pisan ships 
which had entered the port of Tyre on 6 April 1189 now made for 
Acre, followed by a squadron from Genoa. Conrad of Montferrat 
himself put to sea to join the besieging army on 24 September, 
although without acknowledging Guy’s authority, claiming that as a 
member of the crusade he was not required to do so. Crusaders 
arrived gradually from Italy, from Germany, Champagne, Burgundy, 
Denmark, Frisia, Brittany and Flanders. Saladin succeeded in restor- 
ing land communication between his army and Acre, so that the 
crusaders’ naval superiority became useless. Guy of Lusignan 
attempted to break these communications on 4 October 1189, but 
failed to do so despite initial success. Girard of Ridefort was killed in 
the attempt. Saladin, however, threatened by an epidemic, had to 
withdraw his camp towards the east, and the Franks dug out a 
circumvallation and re-established the blockade of the city. The Third 
Crusade was to demonstrate both the Frankish cavalry’s military 
superiority and the value of Western infantry and engineers. 

Saladin tried to use his fleet to restore contact with Acre. The war 
at sea became active: Egyptian ships revictualled Acre but failed to 
prevent Conrad of Montferrat bringing from Tyre the provisions 
needed by the Frankish army. The battle on 4 March 1190 ended the 
Moslems’ temporary naval superiority. On land, the Franks’ movable 
towers threatened the city, but were destroyed on 5 May 1190. On 25 
July the Frankish infantry attempted to surprise the enemy camp, 
although Guy had forbidden this, and were disastrously defeated, 
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leaving 7,000 on the battlefield. On the 27th, however, the situation 
was restored by the arrival of contingents under the command of 
Count Henry of Champagne. Hunger, meanwhile, troubled both 
besiegers and besieged. When the duke of Swabia, Frederick 
Barbarossa’s son, arrived, he tried to set- the campaign on a more 
active footing; but his principal attempt, a foraging expedition to 
Cayphas in November 1190 in which Geoffrey of Lusignan dis- 
tinguished himself, could not succeed, any more than could Saladin’s 
attempts to defeat the army in this campaign. The Franks formed up 
in squares, and their infantry made a wall that the Moslem horsemen 
could not break. But once winter came, the Moslems could use the 
sea again, for it was not possible to keep up a complete blockade by 
sea in rough weather, and thus it was that on 13 February 1191 the 
garrison of Acre, exhausted by a year and a half of constant fighting 
and only revictualled with difficulty, was partly although not 
completely relieved. 

Operations were begun again with better success when Philip 
Augustus arrived on 20 April, to be followed on 7 June by Richard of 
England. The latter had paused on the way to conquer Cyprus from 
Isaac Comnenus, who had proclaimed himself emperor there. The 
conquest of Cyprus postponed that of Acre, but made it easier to 
provision the besieging army. After Richard had destroyed the last 
Moslem relief vessel, after Philip had led vigorous assaults on the 
town, the two kings, who had taken command of operations, shared 
out their tasks between them: the king of England concentrated on 
the fight against the Moslem army, and the king of France on that 
against the garrison of Acre. Fiercer and fiercer assaults followed 
hard on each other, until Saladin, who had urged the garrison not to 
yield, was compelled to negotiate a surrender. He promised to pay 
200,000 dinars, to set free 2,500 prisoners, and to return the True 
Cross to the Christians.’ Soon after the surrender of Acre on 13 July 
1191, Philip Augustus left, first of all for Tyre, where he entrusted his 
prisoners, including ‘Caracois’, or Qaraqush, the governor of Acre, to 
Conrad of Montferrat, much to the annoyance of the English, who 
were counting on the ransoms to pay the troops with. From there he 
left for France early in August 1191. King Richard was to remain in 
sole command of the crusade, and Duke Hugh III of Burgundy, the 
man who may once have been betrothed to Sibylla of Jerusalem, 
commanded the French forces left behind by King Philip. These, 
when they set out, numbered 650 knights and 1,300 squires. 
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Contest for the throne 


But another drama was being enacted at the same time as the siege of 
Acre. As soon as he was released from captivity Guy recovered 
almost all his authority as king over even his greatest vassals, being 
welcomed at Tripoli by Bohemond IV and re-equipped at Antioch by 
Bohemond III. When he passed beneath the walls of Tyre, his former 
barons, the knights of Tyre and the brothers Hugh and Ralph of 
Tiberias, ‘‘the most loyal men in Syria” as Ambroise said, unhesitat- 
ingly left Conrad and followed him.* He immediately adopted the 
behaviour of a king, confirming the privileges granted by Conrad to 
the Pisans in November 1189, and extending others to men from 
Amalfi, Marseilles and Genoa, almost all of whom he thus detached 
from Conrad’s party.” He was even able to strike a new coinage, poor 
though the deniers were, being minted in a base alloy that proclaimed 
the poverty of both king and kingdom.” Yet in spite of all this he was 
about to suffer a most serious blow that would make it hard for him to 
maintain his rule. Sibylla the queen had given her husband two 
daughters, Alice and Mary. The future of the Jerusalem-Lusignan 
dynasty thus seemed safe. But in the summer of 1190 Sibylla, Alice 
and Mary all died. The Ibelin party was quick to see its chance: Guy 
was the crowned king, the last to be crowned in Jerusalem, but his 
rights came to him from his wife. Was her death to leave her husband 
in power, or would the right to the crown now pass to her younger 
sister Isabelle? 

Without worrying overmuch about the legal validity of the two 
points of view, the Ibelins at once came down in favour of the 
strictest adherence to hereditary right. This would make Isabelle 
queen of Jerusalem and her husband, Humphrey of Montreal, king. 
But the barons had been disappointed once in Humphrey, when his 
defection in 1186 had put Guy on the throne, and they would have 
none of him. The bishop of Beauvais suggested a solution: in order to 
give the Ibelins’ candidate, Conrad, a right to the throne, all that was 
needed was to marry him to Isabelle. Her marriage to Humphrey was 
quite clearly unassailable under canon law; there were no grounds of 
kinship on which it might be challenged. Some said, moreover, and 
perhaps rightly, that Conrad was not free to marry in the Holy Land. 
He was thought to have one lawful wife in Lombardy and another in 
Constantinople." But opposition was in vain, for Balian of Ibelin’s 
party had powerful allies. Balian’s wife, the queen-mother Mary 
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Comnena, detested both her son-in-law Humphrey and, even more, 
his mother, Stephanie of Milly. The papal legate himself, Ubaldo, 
archbishop of Pisa, was closely associated with the marquis of 
Montferrat. Mary Comnena declared that her daughter’s marriage was 
null for lack of consent; she had been betrothed at eight and married 
at eleven at the insistance of her tyrannical uncle, Baldwin IV, against 
her own and her mother’s wishes. If true, this would certainly nullify 
the marriage, but some might doubt the good faith of the witness. 
Besides, it would have been difficult to imagine a more united couple 
than Humphrey and his wife; Isabelle adored her husband, one of the 
handsomest knights of the age, and he gave every indication of 
adoring her. In spite of their protests, however, their marriage was 
dissolved. Humphrey would not agree to the dissolution, and so Guy 
of Senlis, butler of France, challenged him to judicial combat. 
Humphrey, heir of the valiant Humphrey II of Toron, had always 
been thought to lack courage, and now he did not dare pick up the 
glove. 

Isabelle was married to Conrad without loss of time. Her first 
actions as lady of Tyre were to announce that she had been forced 
into the marriage, and to restore to Humphrey the domains of Toron 
and Chateauneuf that he had ceded to King Baldwin in 1180-1183. 
This marriage did not go unopposed: the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had been unable to prevent it, as the papal legate pronounced in 
favour of the annulment, protested vigorously against it as a flagrant 
case of bigamy and declared it null. Pope Innocent III subsequently 
justified the archbishop’s stand, but too late. However, the ‘Angevin’ 
chronicler Ambroise, for whom Guy was the only lawful king, tells us 
that divine vengeance did not delay: on the very day of the wedding, 
24 November 1190, the barons went out into the fields to amuse 
themselves after the festivities, paying no attention to the nearby 
Moslems, who fell upon them and killed twenty of their number. Guy 
of Senlis the butler was captured and never seen again.” 

After this the dynastic struggle began again more vigorously than 
ever. Since it was clearly impossible to decide who was legally 
entitled to the throne, especially since no one had the authority to 
make such a decision, the question was referred to the kings. They, 
however, did not arrive until April 1191. Conrad, meanwhile, went 
back to Tyre, no doubt so as to avoid any further subordination to 
Guy, and stayed there until he returned with Philip Augustus. 

The crusade was a wonderful terrain for this kind of dispute. We 
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have already seen that in 1148 it effectively suspended the rule of the 
king of Jerusalem. The members of the Third Crusade felt that they 
were starting afresh, breaking new ground; after the capture of Acre 
it took intervention from the king of France to get the crusaders to 
restore to their former owners the houses they had taken over, and 
even then the owners found themselves having to offer board and 
lodging to the Westerners who had arranged this unexpected restitu- 
tion. The authority of a king of Jerusalem would seem negligible to 
the council of prelates and great barons who were in real control of 
the army. It might have been expected that with the arrival of the 
kings of France and England the Christian army would be given a 
more unified control, but almost as soon as he arrived, Philip Augus- 
tus, learning that most of the French knights and his cousin Philip, 
bishop of Beauvais, favoured Conrad, brought the latter beneath the 
walls of Acre in his company and declared himself his protector. The 
Angevin party was already inclined to support Guy, a subject of the 
Plantagenet empire, a brother of Geoffrey of Lusignan and of the 
count of La Marche, and kin to all the great families in the west of 
France, and Philip’s action was enough to make the Angevins declare 
formally in Guy’s favour. Guy, Humphrey of Montreal and Geoffrey 
of Lusignan went to meet King Richard and volunteered their 
services to help him take Cyprus. Richard later entrusted this island 
to the Templars. He had one of his vassals from the west of France, 
Robert of Sablé, a commander of the English fleet, appointed as 
master of the order, and by this means strengthened its adherence to 
Guy’s party. 

Richard’s arrival at the siege of Acre gave the signal for the conflict 
to begin. On 24 June 1191 Geoffrey of Lusignan accused Conrad of 
disloyalty, treason and of being forsworn to the lawful king of 
Jerusalem, and challenged him to trial by combat. Conrad again 
withdrew to Tyre and Philip Augustus had to recall him, pointing out 
that his not taking part in the siege would harm his cause among the 
crusaders. A compromise was eventually agreed in the first parlement 
of the second kingdom of Jerusalem, augmented by some of the great 
barons of the West, which was held at Acre on 27 and 28 July 1191. 
Guy was recognized as king during his lifetime; Conrad was to be his 
heir presumptive and was granted Tyre, Beirut and Sidon in fief. The 
fief of Jaffa with which Guy had been invested before his accession, 
was to go on his death to his nearest heir, his brother Geoffrey (later, 
to his other brother Aimery). It was even decided, so as to eliminate 
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all possible sources of conflict, that if Guy, Conrad and Isabelle died 
without heirs, it should be for King Richard to decide who should 
receive the crown.” It must be remembered that Richard might 
reasonably claim to arbitrate in this matter, for he was head of the 
eldest branch of the descendants of Fulk of Anjou, and cousin to 
Sibylla and Isabelle, Fulk’s granddaughters. 

This agreement was obviously a provisional one, but it avoided a 
split between the two parties and achieved a settlement before Philip 
Augustus left the East. It would enable the crusaders to resume active 
warfare. During the long months of siege, courteous exchanges be- 
tween the enemies had become common, but now the crusade 
suddenly became a relentless holy war once again. Irritated by the 
slowness with which Saladin was fulfilling the terms of the capitula- 
tion of Acre, King Richard, in spite of the fact that the prisoners and 
the True Cross had arrived in the Moslem camp, lost patience on 20 
August 1191 and ordered his men to cut the throats of 2,700 of the 
prisoners taken at Acre. He spared only those who could afford to 
pay ransom and who were in his share of the booty. Division of the 
booty had already provoked disagreements, as the ‘French’, who were 
the more numerous, were annoyed to be given only a half. This 
unpardonable deed put an end to all negotiation, and during the 
campaign of 1191-1192 Saladin responded to it by executing all the 
Franks he took prisoner. 


King Richard’s campaign 


After the massacre, Richard headed south on 22 August, with his 
army in close formation, impervious to Moslem attack, and protected 
on its right flank, and victualled, by the fleet. He took Cayphas, 
passed through Capharnum, where the castle had just been razed, and 
through Merle, reached Caesarea, which Saladin had demolished 
shortly before, and arrived at Arsuf on 7 September. Here a fierce battle 
was fought. As at Hattin, the Moslems attacked in ceaseless waves, 
shooting off clouds of arrows that killed many of the horses and trying to 
use the heat to overcome the Franks. But the king of England’s energy 
was boundless; he inspired his men with his own zeal, protected his 
cavalry by placing it behind pikemen, and even attempted an encircling 
manoeuvre, although this did not succeed. Nevertheless, the knights 
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made two charges that brushed aside the Moslem hordes and gave 
Richard the victory. In conditions similar, except for the disparity of 
number, to those of 1187, the Frankish army defeated Saladin. 

Saladin immediately had both Jaffa and Ascalon razed, as his 
vassals would not agree to be shut into these strongholds and then 
perhaps slaughtered like the defenders of Acre. He also had the 
fortified church of Lydda and the castle of Ramleh dismantled. In 
spite of the advice of Conrad of Montferrat, who realized how 
dismayed the Moslems were, Richard did not profit by his victory at 
Arsuf and make a speedy conquest of Jerusalem or Ascalon; he 
insisted on rebuilding Jaffa, and wasted time on this, whilst also 
carrying on negotiations with the Moslems. At the end of October the 
king attempted a march on Jerusalem. He defeated the Moslems at 
Yazur on 30 October, rebuilt two castles, that of Maen and the Castel 
des Plains, and then advanced as far as Ramleh, Lydda, Toron des 
Chevaliers, Chastel Arnaud and even, on 25 December, to Beit Nuba. 
Although the army was eager to go on, the weather was cold and wet, 
and Richard decided to withdraw. The poulains pointed out that it 
would be no use if they did recapture Jerusalem, they had no one to 
colonize it and would not be able to hold it. Besides, Saladin had 
repaired its walls. Old dissensions between crusaders and poulains 
sprang up again, and in January 1192 the army retreated towards the 
coast. 

Next the crusaders rebuilt Ascalon, and on 22 May 1192 Richard 
used it as the base for a successful assault on Daron. At the end of 
May the Moslem garrison of Figuier, a small neighbouring fort, blew 
up the walls of their castle with Greek fire, a preparation similar to 
gunpowder, in terror of his approach. During all these events, nego- 
tiations were going on with the purpose of recovering the kingdom 
from Saladin. He, it was suggested, could be given the whole of 
Transjordania, or it might even be possible to make the kingdom of 
Jerusalem into a Franco-Moslem state, ruled by Saladin’s brother, 
Malik al-Adil, who might marry Richard’s sister, Joanna. This strange 
scheme foundered only because of the opposition made to it by 
Joanna herself. 

In April 1192 Richard decided to return to the West. First, 
however, he made one more attempt upon Jerusalem, under pressure 
from the barons and from popular opinion, and thanks also to his 
chaplain’s exhortations. This time they passed Beit Nuba and panic 
reigned in the Holy City. Richard, however, had by now learned to 
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share the views of the indigenous Franks; he had taken up Amalric’s 
projects against Egypt, and allied himself with the Bedouin and even 
with Saladin’s Mamluks. Like Napoleon Bonaparte, he took 120 
genuine Mamluks home to the West with him. Once again, therefore, 
he decided not to risk undertaking a siege of Jerusalem. He set off for 
Ramleh, and from there captured a large Moslem caravan on 23 June 
1192. Then on 3 July he turned towards Jerusalem again, at a time 
when Kurds and Turks within the city were at odds with each other, 
and Saladin’s emirs were refusing to defend it unless he himself were 
shut up in the city with them. In spite of the determined opposition of 
Hugh III, duke of Burgundy, who commanded the forces of Philip 
Augustus, Richard finally retreated upon Jaffa. He made further 
proposals to Saladin, with the aim of ending the enmity between 
Franks and Moslems, suggesting that a coastal kingdom be created, to 
be held in fee from the sultan. Thus the Christian troops of the new 
king of Jerusalem would owe feudal service to a Moslem overlord. 
Jerusalem would at last enjoy a mutually tolerant government. But 
Saladin insisted that the fortresses of Philistia, which endangered the 
caravan trade between Egypt and Syria, should be surrendered; 
Richard would not agree to this, and the war broke out again. 

While the king of England was on his way to Beirut, Saladin 
attacked Jaffa. He had taken the town and was negotiating the 
surrender of the citadel with Ralph, the patriarch, successor of 
Heraclius, when on | August Richard arrived unexpectedly by sea, 
disembarked and threw the besieging army into total disarray. The 
besiegers drew together again, and on 5 August tried to surprise the 
Frankish camp by night. Richard, startled out of sleep, organized the 
defence: he made a wall of pikes out of his infantry, riddled the 
Moslems with crossbow fire, and then with a cavalry charge flung 
back Saladin’s army. 

The Moslems had been defeated over and over again, and were 
exhausted. In the West, John Lackland was taking advantage of his 
brother’s absence to conduct highly suspect negotiations with the king 
of France, so that Richard was anxious to return to England. He 
made peace with Saladin on 2 and 3 Septémber 1192. 

From Tyre to south of Jaffa the coast was restored to the Franks. 
Ascalon was to be demolished, and the territories of Sidon, Lydda 
and Ramleh were to be divided between the two sides. Saladin 
returned his half of the territory of Sidon, out of respect for Renaud 
of Sidon, and did the same with the small lordship of Caymont for the 
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sake of Balian of Ibelin. Now at last it was again possible to make the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and small groups of the Frankish army 
hastened to do so. The barons did not omit to pay visits to Saladin, 
whose courteous chivalry finally won them over. On 9 October 1192 
the king of England took ship for the West. As we know, he did not 
reach home without trouble; at the siege of Acre he had humiliated 
Leopold, duke of Austria, who captured and imprisoned him as he 
travelled across his duchy." 


Conflict between Conrad and Guy 


The end of 1191 and the beginning of 1192 were rendered difficult for 
the Latin kingdom not only by the war against Saladin but also by 
internal troubles. After the king of France left, his barons continued 
to support Conrad of Montferrat, who adhered to the agreement of 
July 1191 only in so far as it might serve to raise him to the throne. 
The good qualities displayed by King Guy since 1188 had not dis- 
armed the barons’ opposition; Renaud of Sidon and Balian of Ibelin 
had already enabled Conrad to acquire certain claims to the throne, 
and they were determined to pursue their advantage. Richard’s 
support for Guy compelled the opposition to be careful, but it also 
provided ammunition for the Ibelin party’s propaganda: the king of 
Jerusalem, a faithful vassal of the Angevins, had appeared in several 
engagements at the head of troops from Poitou, and his opponents did 
not miss the chance of describing him as a mere lieutenant of the 
English king. Crusaders from Capetian France were naturally hostile 
to a king supported by Richard Plantagenet. 

The Montferrat party worked hard to free Conrad from the obe- 
dience he owed to Guy. Simultaneously with the negotiations between 
Richard and Saladin in November 1191, the supporters of the lord of 
Tyre were also seeking the sultan’s alliance. An English envoy, 
Stephen of Thornham, was astounded to meet in Jerusalem, where 
Saladin was living, two of the principal barons of Syria: 


Balian of Ibelin was there, 
Falser than a goblin, 
And so was Renaud of Saete."° 


Thus while Humphrey of Toron-Montreal, Richard’s principal nego- 
tiator, was parleying with the Moslem sovereign in the name of the 
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leader of the crusade and of King Guy, this same Guy’s most 
important vassal was holding secret talks with the sultan. He was 
trying to get Saladin to recognize his possession of Tyre and to grant 
him Beirut, Sidon and half of Jerusalem, to be held in fee from the 
sultan. Open conflict was not far away. 

It broke out over Acre. In July 1191 the two crusading kings gave 
possession of this town to Guy of Lusignan. Not only did he grant 
privileges before the fall of this important Syrian port to the Italian 
merchants whose ships enforced the blockade, but after its capture he 
behaved as if it were his own, enriching the Genoese with further 
donations on 26 October 1191 and selling an area of the town near the 
ramparts to the Teutonic Knights in 1192.'° Yet on 18 February 1192 
the Genoese residing in Acre, in spite of the favour shown them by 
Guy, invited Conrad into the town. They had help from Hugh, duke 
of Burgundy, in this ‘attempt, and it was only the resistance put up by 
the Pisans that enabled Richard to come up in haste on 20 February 
and force Conrad to fall back on Tyre.” 

Despite this failure of his attempt to seize a Christian city in time 
of holy war, Conrad continued to prosper and gradually detached all 
Guy’s supporters from him. Nothing shows this more clearly than the 
lists of witnesses of Guy’s deeds. In 1190 they bear the names of the 
marquis Conrad, lord of Tyre, of Count Joscelin, the king’s seneschal, 
of Aimery of Lusignan, constable, of Geoffrey Le Tort, Hugh of 
Tiberias, Humphrey of Montreal, Renaud of Sidon and Balian of 
Ibelin. Clearly, this was a true baronial court attending on the king- 
dom’s undisputed head. After Queen Sibylla’s death, the activities of 
the Montferrat party stole his men away from the king even down to 
his marshal, Walter Dur, who went over to Conrad. Guy replaced him 
with a newly arrived Poitevin called Hugh Martin, or Huguelot. The 
witnesses of Guy’s later deeds, in the years 1191 and 1192, Geoffrey 
of Lusignan, count of Jaffa, Aimery of Lusignan, constable, Hugh 
Martin, Gawain of Chéneché, Renier of Gibelet, Hugh of Tiberias and 
Geoffrey Le Tort, show us Guy as nothing more than the leader of a 
party, one which included a few Syrian barons (Geoffrey Le Tort, 
who held fiefs near Acre, and the loyal Hugh of Tiberias), and 
relatives, or newcomers who sought to attach themselves to the 
sovereign’s fortunes. In contrast, the deeds of Conrad are witnessed 
by Renaud of Sidon, Balian of Ibelin and Payen of Cayphas. The 
chancellor, Bandin, an Italian who had come to the Holy Land with 
Conrad, sealed the latter’s deeds with the royal seal." 
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Richard Coeur de Lion eventually realized how unpopular his 
protégé was. In April 1192 he announced his departure and asked the 
assembled barons to name the leader to whom he should entrust the 
direction of the crusade. With one accord they all named Conrad. 
Undoubtedly he was a vigorous leader, an intelligent politician, and 
enjoyed the support of the most powerful barons of the Holy Land, 
whereas Guy was, as Ambroise put it, ‘unlucky’. The English king at 
once agreed to the proposal and sent his nephew Henry of Cham- 
pagne to Tyre to ask Conrad to come to the army. They would then 
consecrate him king. The king-elect of Jerusalem was on the point of 
setting off when he was assassinated on 28 April 1192 by an Ismailian, 
doubtless at the instigation of the Old Man of the Mountain, one of 
whose ships Conrad had had plundered and sunk, on the pretext of 
his right to wreck and wreckage.” 

The Franks assembled at Tyre decided that rather than fall back on 
Guy, they would immediately remarry Queen Isabelle, although she 
was then expecting the birth of her daughter Mary. The French chose 
Henry of Champagne, who went to ask the king of England’s ap- 
proval. Richard advised him to accept the throne, but not to marry 
Isabelle. This solution was not practicable, and on 5 May 1192 Henry 
of Champagne celebrated his wedding to the queen of Jerusalem. 
None the less, Humphrey of Montreal was still alive —- he was a fluent 
Arabic speaker, and served Richard as a negotiator in all his treaties - 
and the difficulties arising from this were by no means ended. 
Richard warned his nephew Henry that Isabelle’s divorce could be 
called in question. The two daughters born of this marriage, Alice and 
Philippa, brought their husbands claims to the Holy Land and to the 
county of Champagne. Erard of Brienne married Philippa, although 
forbidden by the patriarch to do so, and carried on a long war, from 
1215 to 1222, against the countess of Champagne. This gave the popes 
the opportunity of declaring several times that the children born of 
Henry and Isabelle were not legitimate.” 

Fortune at last showed some kindness to King Guy. At the same 
time that he was losing his throne, the Templars to whom King 
Richard had given Cyprus were endangered by a revolt they had great 
difficulty in putting down. In May 1192 they sold the island to the 
dispossessed king of Jerusalem. He kept this title, Henry being 
content with that of ‘lord of the kingdom of Jerusalem’, since he 
could not be consecrated while Guy still lived. Thus Guy was able to 
create a new domain for himself, one to which he could take his 
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supporters, the poulains who had rallied to him, such as the lords of 
Beisan, Renier of Gibelet, and the Poitevins who had come to follow 
his fortunes, Renaud Barlais from Montreuil-Bellay, Gawain of 
Chéneché, the Rivets, Hugh Martin the marshal, and his nephews, 
Fulk of Yver and Laurence of Le Plessis. (He was the ancestor of the 
lords of Le Morf in Cyprus, possibly the same family as that which 
later produced Cardinal Armand du Plessis de Richelieu.)"’ Thus the 
rivalry between Conrad I and Guy of Lusignan was at last resolved. 
after six years of trouble, from 1186 to 1192. As a by-product, it had 
led to the creation of a second Latin kingdom in the East in Cyprus, 
but in Syria it was to result in the overthrow of royal authority. The 
barons were not going to forget that they had compelled a king who 
did not suit them to quit his throne. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Fourth Crusade, 1192-1204 


Truces; keeping the balance in Syria 


By the treaty of September 1192 with Saladin the new Latin kingdom 
obtained a truce of three years and three months, and was thus 
assured of peace until December 1195. In the event, this truce with 
the Moslem rulers was renewed again and again throughout the 
ninety-nine years, from 1192 to 1291, that elapsed before the fall of 
the Latin colonies in Syria. There had been frequent truces, too, 
during the first kingdom.’ Very interesting rules of international law 
had developed, governing relations betweer the kings of Jerusalem 
and of Damascus, rules that sprang from concern for harvests and for 
protection of the trade by which the kings’ subjects lived, in short, 
from political necessity. Areas existed through which caravans could 
pass freely even in times of war; Ibn Jobair mentions the prohibition 
of attack on traders travelling between Beit Jinn and Toron. In some 
districts, harvests were shared, and so on. But in the thirteenth 
century the insecurity that was common, despite truces, under the 
Baldwins, came to an end. Eighty out of almost a hundred years were 
ones of peace (1192-1197, 1198-1204, 1204-1210, 1211-1217, 1221- 
1239, 1241-1244, 1254 or 1256-1263, 1272-1290), so that relations 
between Franks and Moslems were now almost entirely amicable. 
Commercial interests closely linking the Italian businesses on the 
coast to the Moslem bazaars of the interior overshadowed the 
remnants of religious antagonism that were stirred up now and again 
by the crusades. The contrast between the poulain and the crusading 
mentality was even stronger than in the twelfth century,’ and the 
sudden outbursts of warlike fervour seemed as odd to the Easterners 
as they did to the Syrian Franks. 
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Thus the policies of the rulers of the second kingdom of Jerusalem 
were different from those of their predecessors. This kingdom was 
not strongly enough based territorially to be able to go to war with the 
kingdoms of the interior unless it first made sure of Moslem allies or 
of strong crusading support. Diplomacy took the place of armed 
might. The ultimate purpose, the reconquest of the whole of the 
kingdom, was not forgotten, but what was immediately important was 
that nothing should disturb the carefully achieved political balance 
which enabled the Franks to cling to the Syrian coast. During these 
years, the kings of Jerusalem tried to moderate the fervour of newly 
arrived crusaders and prevent them going off to provoke the 
Moslems, well knowing that once the crusaders took ship for home 
the whole weight of an unequal contest would fall upon the weak 
settlements of the Sahel. On the other hand they also kept themselves 
well informed as to affairs inside Moslem Syria, so as to seize the 
right moment for obtaining useful concessions from the Saracen kings. 

Syria’s internal condition was such as to allow them to play this 
delicate game. Saladin had created a unified empire, which is why 
Moslem historians give him the title of sultan that in fact he never 
bore. After his death in 1193 his relatives split the inheritance up 
between them. His sons al-Afdal, king of Damascus from 1193 to 
1196, al-Aziz, king of Egypt from 1193 to 1198, and al-Zahir, king of 
Aleppo from 1193 to 1216, his two brothers al-Adil, king of Trans- 
jordania (the Crac and Montreal once more became Kerak and 
Shawbak,’ and Ahamant, Amman), and Tughtekin, king of the Yemen 
from 1182 to 1196, his great-nephews Bahramshah, emir of Baalbek 
from 1182 to 1230, and al-Mansur, king of Hama from 1191 to 1220, 
together with his cousin Shirkuh, king of Homs from 1186 to 1240, 
redrew the map of Syria as it had been before the days of Zengi, and 
drew the divisions more sharply than before. Besides these rulers 
there were also the Ortoqid emirs of the Jezireh and of Greater 
Armenia, the Zengid kings of Mosul and of Sinjar and the Assassins 
of the Lebanon. Thus from 1193 the kings of Jerusalem had a good 
number of pieces to play with on the Moslem chessboard.‘ Naturally 
the great sultan’s heirs very soon fell out; his brother al-Adil, especi- 
ally, the cleverest of them, succeeded in playing his nephews off one 
against the other and gradually transformed his small princedom of 
Transjordania and Arabia Petraea into a sultanate. Once he had 
ousted al-Mansur, king of Egypt, the son of al-Aziz, he took the title 
of sultan and kept it from 1199 to 1218. 
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His rise did not always go smoothly. There were wars between his 
nephews, in which he acted as arbiter, and sometimes they would 
revolt against his authority, but during the early years of the Ayubid 
dynasty the family more or less maintained its unity. Moslem 
sovereigns had not yet learned to call in the Franks to help them 
against their brothers and cousins. In the face of these opponents, the 
first task of the kingdom of Jerusalem was to survive. Its rulers, 
Henry of Champagne from 1192 to 5 September 1197, and Aimery 
from 1197 to 1 April 1205, reigning as the successive husbands of 
Qucen Isabelle I, pursued similar policies. The truce with Saladin was 
observed not merely until December 1195 but even longer, until 1197, 
in spite of the provocation offered by the acts of brigandage com- 
mitted by certain Moslems such as the emir of Beirut, whose corsairs 
harassed the sea-borne trade between Acre and Frankish and 
Armenian cities in northern Syria. Henry of Champagne did no more 
than protest through diplomatic channels, till a crusade should arrive 
and allow him to take stronger action. 


The German crusade 


A crusade was about to set out. The German expedition that collap- 
sed with the death of Frederick Barbarossa was being reconstructed 
under the direction of his son, the emperor Henry VI of Hohen- 
staufen. In 1194 Henry, as the husband of Constance, daughter of 
William II of Sicily, had just occupied this ancient Norman-Italian 
kingdom, which had been illegally held first by one usurper, the 
bastard Tancred of Lecce, and then by another, William III. Part of 
Henry’s inheritance from William II was that dream of expansion into 
the Balkans that was never far from the minds of the masters of 
Naples and Taranto, from Robert Guiscard to Charles of Anjou and 
Ladislas of Hungary. Norman-Italian soldiers took and sacked Thes- 
salonica in 1185. Now that the emperor, king of Germany, king of 
Italy, king of Arles and overlord in theory of all Christendom, had 
received the crown of Sicily, he fully intended to embark on the 
project once briefly favoured by Conrad III and by Frederick 
Barbarossa in 1148 and 1190: that of overthrowing the ‘Roman’ 
emperor reigning at Byzantium, whom the Germans never called 
anything but ‘the king of the Greeks’. Indeed, a comparable plan had 
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been conceived in the Byzantine empire, in the days of Manuel 
Comnenus: like Justinian, like Constantine IV, Manuel turned his 
mind to designs upon Italy inherited from his remote predecessors the 
Roman Caesars, and did much to promote the revolts in Lombardy 
against Frederick. This was a very recent memory for Henry, and the 
wish to be rid of a potential enemy in Italy certainly played a part in 
his dreams of imperialist expansion. 

Meanwhile Henry, having subdued his new Italian realm, assem- 
bled the imperial diet there, at Bari, and there on 31 May 1195 he took 
the cross. The crusade was to begin afresh, and this time it would not 
lose itself in the Anatolian steppes. Sicily’s excellent navy could 
provide all that was needed for transport by sea. In the crossing of 
1197 the first members of the German crusade reached Syria without 
difficulty. They included the imperial chancellor, Conrad, the arch- 
bishop of Mainz, Henry, duke of Brabant, and the count of Holstein. 
The emperor was to join them later, but in fact he never did so for he 
died on 28 September 1197. His barons, however, behaved as if he 
were present, treating the kinglet of Syria as a negligible factor and 
openly contemptuous of the rights of the Franks. They did not even 
inform the ‘lord of the kingdom of Jerusalem’ of their intentions 
before launching an attack on the Moslems. The sultan of Damascus, 
the wise and prudent al-Adil, summoned the neighbouring princes to 
his assistance and went to meet the Germans, who found themselves 
likely to be surrounded by 60,000 Saracens. Seeing the arrogant 
crusaders thus ‘“‘discomfited’’, as the Eracles puts it, Henry of 
Champagne took command, and at the suggestion or even the in- 
sistence of Hugh of Tiberias, summoned the rear-guard, for they were 
near Acre. Protected by these foot-soldiers, the army now stood firm 
and compelled the enemy to retreat. 

Al-Adil, however, turned upon Jaffa, earlier entrusted by Aimery 
of Lusignan to Renaud Barlais,° one of his Cypriot barons. The Syrian 
historians say that Renaud was negligent, but we must not forget that 
the subsequent struggle between the Ibelins and the Barlais may have 
affected their judgement. As they saw it, Renaud allowed himself to 
be shut into Jaffa with a small garrison and did not realize until too 
late how inadequate were his means of defence. Arnold of Liibeck, 
on the other hand, accuses the defenders of Jaffa of rashness; 
according to him, they, including their large contingent of Germans, 
tried to repel the Moslems before they reached the town, but some 
Italians or Englishmen (perhaps he means Norman-lItalians, who had 
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only recently become subjects of the Hohenstaufen Empire, 
treacherously admitted the attackers into the town; once in, says 
Arnold, they killed all the Germans among their prisoners. Be that as 
it may, Henry of Champagne was sending an army and a fleet to the 
assistance of Jaffa when he accidentally fell backwards through a 
window and was killed on 10 September 1197. Al-Adil took the citadel 
of Jaffa at the same time. 

Aimery of Lusignan was chosen to fill the vacant throne. He had 
become lord of Cyprus upon Guy’s death in 1194 and had recently 
received a royal crown sent by Henry VI. Aimery at once launched a 
campaign against the pirates of Beirut. Al-Adil had ordered the town 
to be razed, but had then recalled the order, so that the partly 
destroyed ramparts presented little difficulty. Then on 23 October 
1197, while the emir of Beirut was advancing with all his men to 
encounter the crusaders, who had just inflicted a serious defeat on the 
king of Damascus, Christian slaves held prisoner in the citadel of 
Beirut succeeding in taking it, and the emir could do nothing but 
withdraw. Aimery granted the reconquered city to John of Ibelin, son 
of Balian of Ibelin and Mary Comnena. 

But under the walls of Beirut the Germans heard the news of the 
death of Henry VI, and total confusion ensued. Who would get the 
crown? Had they not better take sides at once? Might not their fiefs at 
home, protected though they were as crusaders’ property, be usurped 
by others in the trouble and confusion that was likely to occur? But 
the princes succeeded in calming their fears and had oaths of fidelity 
taken to Frederick II, the late emperor’s son. They pointed out that it 
would be foolish to give up the crusade, that the Ayubid army was 
pushed right back near Beirut and could put up no resistance. Next 
would come a methodical reconquest of the interior, to be crowned 
by the capture of Jerusalem. To guard against the danger of an 
unconsolidated conquest, they would settle large numbers of pilgrims 
and knights on the recovered lands. This was a programme that could 
not fail to attract the mass of the crusaders, who were already partly 
reassured by the oath of fidelity.® 

After that they marched for Toron, the first stronghold of the 
interior, whose fall, they thought, would cause that of two more 
castles - Beaufort, and no doubt Safed or Chateauneuf - and would at 
the same time ensure the peace of the district of Tyre, which was less 
than a day’s journey from Toron. The garrison offered to surrender, 
but negotiations dragged on and in the end came to nothing. Perhaps 
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Archbishop Conrad’s ill health caused delay, or perhaps the poulains, 
who wanted to let the garrison go free with its possessions, could not 
agree with the Germans who had already breached the walls and 
wanted to plunder. Grousset has shown that the Syrian Franks did all 
they could to prevent the place being stormed and its defenders 
massacred, an act which would have exposed the Franks, and only 
them, to relentless Moslem attack. News from the West, moreover, 
was becoming more and more disquieting: the claims of young 
Frederick II had been swept aside and Philip of Swabia and Otto IV 
of Brunswick were fighting for the imperial crown. The German 
princes left the siege secretly and returned to Tyre. When the crusad- 
ing troops learned this, and learned too of the approach of a large 
Moslem force, they hastened pell-mell after the princes. Then the 
Syrian Franks raised the siege, which had lasted from 28 November 
1197 to 2 February 1198, and returned to their bases on the coast. 
All that came of the German crusade was the loss of Jaffa and the 
recapture of Beirut. It may have won Aimery the crown of Cyprus, 
and perhaps, for the Germans seem to have strongly supported his 
candidature, that of Jerusalem, but the oath of allegiance he was 
compelled to take to the emperor very nearly bound him in close 
subjection. At Beirut, the carpenter to whom the capture of the 
citadel was due insisted on delivering it to Aimery himself; otherwise 
it is likely that rivalries would have sprung up over it. Until this 
period, Jerusalem had not been much concerned with the imperial 
fiction;’ the kings and their vassals belonged for the most part to 
families that owed obedience to the Capetian or the Plantagenet 
kings, and in some cases — Baldwin III, Amalric and Baldwin IV — the 
kings of Jerusalem had been known to accept the role of vassal of the 
emperor of Byzantium. Even during the crusade of Conrad III in 
1148, Conrad enjoyed no special authority. The Syrians greatly dis- 
liked the claims made by Conrad the chancellor, who brought royal 
crowns to the two princes, Aimery of Cyprus and Leo of Armenia, 
who became vassals of the empire. For Aimery and his vassals, the 
re-embarkation of the crusade must have come as a relief. Some of 
the German knights had proposed murdering Aimery. Furthermore, 
the duke of Brabant’s schemes for colonizing the former kingdom 
paid hardly any heed to rights established before 1187, which must 
have been worrying for the Franks, even if some of them did not 
perhaps go so far as to sabotage the success of the crusading army at 
the siege of Toron. Similar rivalries had caused the failure of the 
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crusade of 1148 when disagreements had arisen over Damascus, and 
Thierry of Alsace had made trouble over the possession of the 
virtually conquered Shaizar. Such anxieties played their part along- 
side the poulains’ increasingly strongly held view, already present in 
1191 and 1192, that Syria was not a country in which a crusade could 
succeed. It was full of razed fortresses in which no one could hold 
out, and any siege of Jerusalem would have to be carried on without 
safe lines of communication and in the face of swiftly regrouping 
Ayubid armies. 

Yet the Germans’ departure left the Franks standing alone against 
the Moslem coalition. Aimery made all speed to end hostilities. 
Fortunately al-Adil and his nephews were primarily concerned with 
their own conflicts and made no bones about agreeing to the peace 
suggested by the king of Jerusalem. A truce was made on | July 1198, 
after ten months of warfare, recognizing the king of Damascus’ 
possession of Jaffa and the Latins’ of Beirut. At the same period the 
pope, realizing that the German crusade had failed, resolved to send a 
new expedition to the East. The great care with which he intended to 
prepare it is shown by the report on the relative power of the different 
Moslem princes that he sent for from the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
which is preserved in the Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais. The pope 
saw how precarious the situation in the Holy Land was from every 
point of view. The Latin colonies had managed to survive almost 
without outside help throughout the twelfth century, but entered the 
following century with a perpetual begging bowl in hand. Trading 
cities with no hinterland, roads once again unsafe, famine not far 
away; such was the picture presented by the former kingdom of 
Jerusalem. In 1199 Innocent III, learning that the kingdom had no 
reserves of foodstuffs —- the German crusade had certainly done harm 
both to farming and to trade with the Moslems —had a ship built and 
loaded with corn at his own expense and put a Templar and a 
Hospitaller in charge of it to revictual the Holy. Land.* He also sent 
two legates, since the patriarch Aymar had died in 1202, to administer 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem’ and to put an end to the hostilities 
between the Pisans and the Genoese whose constant rivalry disturbed 
the peace of what remained of the kingdom. 
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The French crusade 


This same careful concern was active also in the West. We know the 
circumstances in which the Fourth Crusade was preached in France, 
where the preacher Fulk of Neuilly succeeded in turning the whole 
chivalry of the north, gathered for a tournament, towards a purpose 
nobler than these conflicts that the church condemned. And so while 
in Italy Boniface, the last of the sons of William IV of Montferrat, 
was taking the cross, so too in France were Louis, count of Blois, 
Baldwin of Hainault, who had recently become count of Flanders, 
Theobald, count of Champagne, and the counts of Le Perche, of 
Montfort and of Saint-Pol. Fulk of Neuilly had also collected a large 
sum of money to finance the crusade, which was deposited at 
Citeaux. Fulk intended to take it from there to the Holy Land, but he 
died, and the monks of Citeaux undertook to transport it in two 
instalments to Acre. ‘“‘And I assure you,” said Ernoul, ‘“‘that no 
treasure was ever brought at such an opportune moment to the land 
of Outremer, for there had been an earthquake, and the walls of Tyre, 
of Beirut and of Acre had fallen; these were all rebuilt with a large 
part of this money.’ 

But although the money went to Syria, the crusade did not. The 
barons decided not to disembark directly on Syrian soil; they felt that 
it would be a waste of Western effort if, like the members of the 
Third and the German crusade, they too should go and shilly-shally 
about, marking time before some shack like Toron and retreating 
when the Moslems came up, marching towards Jerusalem at the risk 
of disaster if they dared to besiege it. They were thinking of adopting 
a plan of Richard Coeur de Lion: Egypt was the domain of the sultan 
al-Adil, the head of all the Moslems of Syria. They would strike at his 
own land; if they did not take Babylon or Alexandria they would 
capture other places which could be exchanged for the former ter- 
ritories of the kingdom of Jerusalem.'' It was a good plan. What was 
not so good was that they chose the Venetian fleet to carry them, and 
Venice had interests in common with the sultan and possessed trading 
centres in Egypt; and as leader they chose, in place of Theobald of 
Champagne, lately dead, Boniface of Montferrat, a brother-in-law of 
Philip of Swabia who was then laying claim to the Empire in opposi- 
tion to the pope’s candidate, Otto of Brunswick.’ The crusaders, 
fewer in number than had been expected, were not able to pay the 
Venetians their passage; in lieu of payment they found themselves 
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compelled to go and take Zara from the king of Hungary. After that, 
Philip of Swabia and Boniface diverted them towards Byzantium, still 
maintaining that it was only a question of a temporary delay; they 
must restore the basileus Isaac Angelus to his throne. He, as we 
know, was a friend of Boniface’s brother Conrad, who had assisted 
him against Andronicus Comnenus, the murderer of Renier of Mont- 
ferrat. Having acted as the Germans’ tools, the crusaders began to be 
impatient to receive the aid promised them by the Greek emperor in 
return for their help. An anti-Latin revolution broke out against Isaac; 
the Franks and Venetians took the city and embarked on the conquest 
of the Byzantine empire (1202-1204). 

All this time Frankish Syria was expecting the crusaders to arrive. 
Some even accused the Venetians of having taken money from the 
sultan to ensure that they should not do so. Only a few unimportant 
contingents came. These were: the Flemings, whose fleet passed 
through the straits of Gibraltar, the Burgundians and Provengals of 
the bishop of Autun, of Guigues of Forez and of Bermond of Anduze, 
who embarked at Marseilles, and those who left the crusade at Venice 
or at Zara once its deviation from its course became clear. These 
included the count of Le Perche, Rotrou of Montfort and Yves of 
Laval, who left to make the journey to Syria in the spring of 1203." 
But these few hundred knights formed only a small reinforcement for 
the Holy Land. Aimery, therefore, refused to break the truce without 
being certain of stronger support, despite the pressure on him to do so 
exerted by Renard of Dampierre. Renard, a crusader anxious to get to 
grips with the enemy, left for Antioch. While he was at Jabala, a 
Moslem emir tried to persuade him not to attempt to break through 
the Ayubid-held territory at Lattakieh with his eighty knights. With 
the usual arrogance of Franks from the West, Renard paid no heed to 
any warning, and his whole troop was destroyed. 

The Moslems were anxious, although the main crusade had turned 
aside to Constantinople. This, they felt, could only be a temporary 
diversion. Maqrizi writes: 


The Franks gathered from all sides at Akka with the purpose of taking Jerusalem. 
Al-Adil left Damascus and wrote to the other [Moslem] kings for help. He encamped 
near Tour [Mount Tabor], not far from Akka. The Frankish army was in the plain of 
Acre; they marched against Kafr-Kenna, made prisoner all whom they encountered, 
and sacked the district." 


Frankish authors explain that, as in 1197, it was a case of making 
reprisals on a Moslem emir in the Sidon district whose pirate captains 
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attacked Christian shipping. This raid into Galilee, however, 
culminating in the sacking of Casal Robert, does look very like a 
breach of the truce, as too does the Moslem counter-raid on the 
suburbs of Acre. At sea, Frankish ships replied to the Moslem war on 
commercial shipping by destroying the Moslems’ trading vessels; 
between 20 and 25 May 1204 the Frankish fleet even entered the Delta 
and sacked the Egyptian town of Fuwa. More extensive operations 
were carried on in the north of the county of Tripoli, but the 
hostilities were still only local. 

Thus in September 1204 peace was re-established without undue 
trouble. Al-Adil gave up his conquests of 1197, returning Jaffa to 
Aimery and dividing Lydda and Ramleh, the whole of which the 
Moslems had taken five years earlier, with the Franks. No doubt the 
sultan feared that the Byzantine Empire would fall easily into the 
hands of the Franks and make them as strong as they had been when 
supported by Manuel Comnenus. To win time, therefore, he got the 
Franks to agree to a six-year truce, from September 1204 to Septem- 
ber 1210. He may also have given them the half of the territory of 
Sidon which belonged to him, thus ending the pirate attacks on 
Christian shipping, and the whole or a part of the town of Nazareth. 
The Franks too were glad of the truce. Many preferred to answer the 
call of the new emperor of Constantinople, Baldwin of Hainault, and 
to exchange their precarious situation in Syria for one that often 
proved less permanent still in the Latin Empire of the East. More 
than 100 knights and 10,000 settlers, according to Ernoul, left the 
Holy Land in this way. The exodus began early in 1205: 


In those days there was a great crossing made by those of the land of Syria;... from 
the land of Syria came Hugh of Tiberias and Ralph his brother and Thierry of 
Termonde and many of the people of the country, knights, Turcopols and sergeants." 


Even clerics deserted; Peter, bishop of Bethlehem, disappeared in the 
defeat in which the emperor Baldwin was made prisoner, and In- 
nocent III strongly rebuked his two legates for leaving the Holy Land, 
no doubt along with the “great crossing”, abandoning Syria at the 
same time as pilgrims and native-born Syrians. The pope went so far 
as to say that for this reason ‘‘we can no longer defend this shore, 
which still belongs to the Christians, from Moslem attack, and for 
lack of men we are even hard put to it to defend the kingdom of 
Cyprus’’.'® 

Thus in spite of the skill with which Aimery used the Fourth 
Crusade to improve the kingdom’s territorial position, the crusade’s 
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end result was the weakening of the Frankish colonies in Syria. Some 
crusading knights did settle in the Holy Land. One such was Walter 
of Montbéliard, who married Aimery’s eldest daughter, Burgundia, on 
his arrival; another was the German count Berthold of Katzeneln- 
bogen, who together with Eric the German and other companions left 
the Latin Empire in order to accomplish their vows of pilgrimage, 
travelling through Antioch and remaining for several years in the 
Holy Land. But these small gains in no way compensated for the men 
lost to the country. None the less, although the creation of the Latin 
Empire caused a dangerous split in Christendom’s crusading effort, 
swallowing up part of the moneys raised for the Holy Land and 
attracting to itself many of the knights who might have gone to 
Palestine, and it also caused the papacy further anxieties, yet one part 
of this Empire, the most firmly established part, did prove useful to 
the kingdom of Jerusalem in something of the same way that the 
kingdom of Cyprus was, although to a lesser extent. The principality 
of the Morea, with its fine force of cavalry from Burgundy and 
Champagne, served at times as a not far distant reserve post from which 
reinforcements could be drawn to Syria. The crusade of St Louis 
in 1248 was to include a large contingent of the nobility of Achaea. 

But there is no denying that the Fourth Crusade marked the end of 
the great effort made after the fall of Jerusalem. Germany, engrossed 
in its civil wars, for the time being lost interest in the East. In Spain, 
the last thrust of the Moors was about to culminate in the battle of Las 
Navas de Tolosa. In France, feudal energies were to be absorbed for 
a long time in the recently launched crusade against the Albigensians; 
French participation in the Fifth Crusade was very small. A few 
members of future expeditions, especially Italians, gradually gathered 
in the Empire of Constantinople. And, above all, fourteen years of 
crusading, from 1189/90 to 1204, had produced a certain weariness, all 
the more so because the results obtained -some ports reta.en, the 
pilgrimage permitted — did not seem to justify the great efforts made. 
It had become clear that campaigns in Palestine, made in the face of 
the still unshakeable Ayubid Empire and hampered by the Moslem 
scorched-earth policy, could not achieve a definite result. The Syrian 
Franks themselves, glad to have recovered the richest part of their 
domains, were hankering after a long period of peace; some of them 
felt it would now be well to let the holy war rest. In any event, 
nothing could be done without reinforcements. It was Aimery’s 
achievement that he perceived the West's war-weariness and brought 
the great crusade of reconquest to an advantageous conclusion. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Maintaining the Holy Land, 1204-1217; The 
campaign against Egypt, 1218-1221 


The kingdom in 1205 


When King Aimery died on 1 April 1205 he left a very different 
kingdom of Jerusalem from the one he had known when he took 
service as a young knight from Poitou with King Amalric. North- 
wards, it stretched no further than the western part of the lordship of 
Beirut. Near Sidon, the Moslems held the district of the Schouf, of 
Belhasan, the Cave of Tyron and Beaufort. Sidon itself, razed in 1197 
and ruled jointly by Franks and Ayubids, was deserted; its Frankish 
lord, Balian, like the bishop,' lived at Sarepta, and possessed Adelon 
further south. Close to Tyre lay the Moslem castellany of Toron. 
Scandelion was inside Frankish territory, but Chateau-du-Roi to the 
south-east stood on the frontier. The district of Acre itself was not 
wholly in Latin hands. Least secure of all was the area between Acre 
and Jaffa. The lordship of Cayphas had no fortified place besides 
Cayphas itself, and that of Caymont had none at all. Caesarea had 
been razed in 1191 and could no longer be used as a base; almost the 
whole of the former county of Caesarea, including Caco and Calen- 
son, was in the hands of the Saracens. South of the Frankish town of 
Arsuf, the region of Jaffa extended somewhat further, as Latin-held 
territory around the town included the first fortlets on the pilgrim 
route, as far as Lydda and Ramleh, which were held jointly by Franks 
and Moslems. But at Ibelin, Philistia became Moslem again. 

This strip of land, lying alongside the voie de la marine, the coastal 
route, which was now unsafe, especially near Caesarea,” was all that 
remained to Christians of the Holy Land. It ran a short distance 
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inland near Tyre and Jaffa, and more near Acre and Cayphas, but 
essentially the kingdom consisted only of a number of strongholds, 
very different from the formidable network of castles constructed by 
the early kings of Jerusalem, and their immediate neighbourhood — 
which was highly vulnerable, being within an hour or two’s ride of 
Moslem territory. For a long time the Latins had had control of the 
roads from Damascus to Cairo and Mecca, but now the situation was 
reversed and their own communications were under constant threat 
from neighbouring enemy fortresses. So far from exacting ransom, as 
they used to do, from caravans of pilgrims journeying by the Darb 
al-Hajj to the holy places of Islam, the Christians now had to pay the 
Moslems for permission to visit if not Nazareth, access to which 
seems to have been allowed without payment by the treaty of 1204, 
certainly the tomb of Christ itself. And when they got there, they 
found Melchite Christians installed instead of Latin.* They were only 
allowed to enter Jerusalem through the small St Lazarus postern. 
Rumour among them said that some of Saladin’s numerous sons had 
been given the Mecca and Jerusalem pilgrimages in fief; according to 
the report sent to Innocent III by the patriarch Aymar Monachus, the 
Holy Sepulchre brought the Moslems in twenty or thirty thousand 
bezants a year.’ The state of the pilgrimage was not unlike that in the 
days before the First Crusade, except that the presence of Franks 
within three days’ march compelled the infidels to display somewhat 
greater tolerance. If the remnants of the kingdom, these few trading 
cities with no hinterland, were to be saved, it was essential to 
maintain the truce with the sultan, Malik al-Adil, for there was little 
likelihood of a crusade. Fortunately the sultan, a brilliant man who 
had imposed his rule on the whole of Saladin’s kin, even upon the 
king of Aleppo, the only one of the great sultan’s sons to retain 
possession of his appanage, had no desire to push the Franks into the 
sea. The Third Crusade had inspired the East with fresh terror of the 
Frankish knights and of their unshakeable infantry, and the prudent 
Ayubid’s chief care was to refrain from actions that might provoke 
the disembarkation of thousands of these ironclads, summoned by 
their fellow-warriors in the East. Besides, these Eastern Franks no 
longer posed any threat. They had ceased to hinder Moslem com- 
merce, which flowed readily to Frankish trading centres. Further 
north the Ayubid kinglets of the Orontes region were keeping up a 
campaign of sudden raids against the county of Tripoli and especially 
against the formidable Hospitallers of Krak des Chevaliers — al-Adil 
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himself was to lead a major expedition in this district in 1207, without 
any result — but along the frontier of the kingdom of Jerusalem all was 
quiet. A six-year truce had been sworn in 1204; King Aimery 
compelled the barons and the religious orders to observe it, and so 
after him did John of Ibelin, regent of the kingdom for the heiress of 
the throne, his niece Mary, daughter of Conrad of Montferrat. 


The breaking of the truce 


When September 1210, the expiry date agreed on in 1204, was 
reached, there had only been one incident causing conflict between 
the courts of Acre and Cairo: Frankish corsairs had captured Moslem 
vessels, and the sultan therefore moved into Syria and led his forces 
into the neighbourhood of Acre, but John of Ibelin managed to 
demonstrate that these pirates came from Cyprus and not from ports 
in the kingdom of Jerusalem. Al-Adil accepted this, and the momen- 
tarily threatened peace was not broken. The sultan was anxious to 
maintain the truce; he sent to the Franks proposing its renewal and 
even promised, if it were renewed, to restore to them some ten 
villages in the lordship of Acre. These advantageous terms were 
warmly welcomed at Acre by the laymen among the barons and by 
the Hospitallers and the Teutonic Knights, but the parlement was not 
guided by their advice. The grand master of the Templars must have 
stressed the Latins’ regained military superiority with all the fool- 
hardiness and arrogance that for fifty years had characterized the 
‘militia of Christ’, ‘‘the proud order of the Templars”’, as Frederick II 
was to call them. The majority of the prelates agreed with the grand 
master, for they did not like to be accused of treating too frequently 
with the infidel. The Templars were faithful to their Rule’s spirit of 
holy war and generally objected to any kind of compromise. They 
carried the day, although there was no prospect of any worthwhile 
support coming from the West. The crusaders who arrived in 1210 
and 1211 are mentioned in the Eracles as being of little account; the 
count of Bar-sur-Seine was the most prominent among them. It would 
be an unequal contest between the Frankish colonies and the Ayubid 
sultanate of Egypt, Damascus and Jerusalem.” 

None the less the Franks opened hostilities, with a harrying expe- 
dition, but in October 1210 al-Muazzam, the sultan’s son, laid waste 
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the suburbs of Acre. He did not venture to lay siege to the town; the 
Franks were saved by the fact that al-Adil did not want to commit 
himself irrevocably. But still he built a fortress on the spot where it 
would do Frankish Syria most harm, on Mount Tabor, thus cutting off 
Frankish raiders from the plain of Esdraelon, the Marj Akka or plain 
of Acre of the Moslems. Acre was now liable to attack at any time 
and the road to Caesarea, the weak point of the communications 
between the coastal towns, was at the Moslems’ mercy whenever 
they cared to launch a raid. The Latins realized the danger clearly; in 
1213 Innocent III mentioned this castle as the most terrible of the 
dangers threatening Acre. 

The Franks did not feel secure. In June 1211 the pope, who was 
watching over them anxiously, even asked the Christian king of 
Georgia to send help to the kingdom of Jerusalem,° for he was well 
aware of the rashness with which the war had been begun, with 
reinforcements from the West amounting to no more than a handful 
of knights from the Langres district, and they were pilgrims rather 
than crusaders, and now about to go home. 

But the new king, John of Brienne, who arrived in Acre in 
September 1210, did not despair. The presence of the Ayubid army at 
Tabor prevented him risking his few troops in a demonstration in 
Galilee, but he dispatched a Frankish squadron to make a raid on 
Egypt, as in 1204. In June 1211 the commander of this expedition, 
Walter of Montbéliard, entered the Nile and laid waste the country 
along the Damietta branch of the river. He may even have planned to 
surprise Alexandria; Maqrizi tells us that ‘3,000 Frankish merchants 
and traders gathered in Alexandria; they had two princes of the 
Franks with them,” and that the sultan had to hurry to the town with 
his troops, where he imprisoned the merchants and confiscated their 
goods. Perhaps Walter was hoping that the Italian merchants would 
rise in revolt; many of them had settled in Alexandria after Saladin’s 
brother renewed and extended the commercial treaties made with 
Saladin himself.’ 


The Fifth Crusade 
After this show of strength, John of Brienne asked al-Adil, who had 


just arrived in Galilee, for a renewal of the truce, and another six-year 
period of peace was agreed upon. All that the regrettable infringement 


Pesci, 
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of the truce had produced during its nine months, from September 
1210 to the end of June 1211, was the ravaging of the plain of Acre 
and the construction of the formidable fortress of Tabor, a perpetual 
threat to the security of the Sahel. Innocent III thought it intolerable 
that a stronghold should have been built on the very mountain of the 
Transfiguration, and in 1213 he instanced it as a reason for preparing 
another crusade, to begin when the 1211 truce expired. In the mean- 
time the pope tried to open negotiations with the sultan: the numerous 
Christian captives in Egypt had appealed to him, and the patriarch of 
Alexandria had written supporting their appeal. Innocent III, who in 
1198 had given their Rule to the brothers of the Trinity, pledged to the 
repurchase of captives, was not the man to neglect such an appeal. 
He replied at once to the Frankish slaves in Egypt, telling them that 
he had ordered the patriarch of Jerusalem and the Christian princes of 
the East to collect money with which to redeem them, and above all 
to agree to exchange their own Moslem prisoners for their fellow 
Christians held in Moslem jails. He begged the slaves not to lose heart 
while waiting to be released, and not to abjure their faith. In order to 
ensure them the comfort of their religion, then provided only by one 
elderly priest, the pope in 1212 authorized the Melchite patriarch to 
ordain one of the captives deacon. At about the same date the pope 
wrote to al-Adil, pointing out to him that he gained nothing from the 
Holy Land but a vainglorious profit and asking that he should give it 
back to the Latins. In any event, suggested Innocent, an exchange of 
prisoners should be arranged. We have not got al-Adil’s reply; no 
doubt it expressed courteous disagreement as far as the Holy Land 
was concerned, and as for the exchange of prisoners, it might well 
have repeated the terms of al-Adil’s letters of 1183, written as viceroy 
of Egypt to Lucius III, promising to abide by the conditions agreed 
with Alexander III, as long as the Christians in Jerusalem, for their 
part, would obey the pope’s commands.* 

His attempt to recover the former kingdom of Jerusalem by 
peaceful negotiation having failed, Innocent III decided to resume 
crusading hostilities, which had ended, practically speaking, in 1204. 
Except in France, where the Albigensian crusade was not over, 
although it no longer attracted men from the north of France, condi- 
tions for a crusade were now more favourable. The pope was count- 
ing principally on Germany to provide troops. In 1215 the long dispute 
Over the succession which had caused conflict between Innocent and 
first Philip of Swabia, then Otto of Brunswick, at last came to an end, 
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and the pope had the satisfaction of seeing his protégé, young 
Frederick II, elected king of the Romans. The time had not yet come 
when he would see him refuse to separate the crown of Sicily from 
that of Germany and take up the Hohenstaufen imperialist project of 
re-establishing the empire of Charlemagne throughout Christendom 
and reducing to a mere bishopric of Rome that papacy which since 
Charlemagne’s far off days had become the head of the states of 
Christendom. Innocent III meant to make Henry VI’s son into a kind 
of protector, advocate, of the Church, precisely the opposite of what 
Frederick intended, and was greatly relying on him for the crusade. 

In the letter of summons which he sent throughout Christendom in 
1213, the pope stressed the danger that Frankish Syria was in through 
the building of the castle on Mount Tabor, and reminded Christians 
that thousands of their brothers were in captivity. In 1215 the Lateran 
Council, in the presence of King John of Brienne, the Maronite 
patriarch and representatives of the Melchite patriarch of Alexandria, 
proclaimed a new crusade, to be carefully prepared. Innocent III and 
the fathers of the council did not merely renew the ban, on pain of 
excommunication, on transporting arms, iron, and timber for ship- 
building to the Saracens (in Egypt), as well as those on selling them 
galleys and on working aboard their galleys and corsair ships as 
pilots, but declared a total blockade of Egypt to last for four years.’ 


The Syrian campaign 


A movement towards the Holy Land began. The pope had sent out 
his legate James of Vitry to preach a crusade in Syria, and the legate 
had done it well. In the West, the German, Austrian and Hungarian 
countries were the first to send their contingents, most of which 
travelled by way of Spalato, the great Hungarian port on the Adriatic. 
The king of Hungary renounced his claims upon Zara in return for 
boats from the Venetians, for he would not otherwise have had 
enough shipping to take all the Hungarian crusaders. The Saxons set 
off a little earlier than the rest; they were followed by Leopold, duke 
of Austria, and Otto, duke of Merano. Andrew II, king of Hungary, 
left next, having first put the town of Spalato into the charge of the 
Templars, in the person of brother Pons, master of the order in 
Hungary.’ Crusaders also came from Bavaria, and their violent 
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behaviour towards the Syrian Franks made them very unpopular with 
the latter. 

As well as crusaders from the West, Magyars, Germans, or Flem- 
ings like Walter of Avesnes, the army that gathered at Acre included 
contingents from Cyprus under King Hugh I and from Tripoli under 
Bohemond IV, prince of Tripoli and Antioch. Following the example 
set them in earlier crusades, the kings of Hungary and of Cyprus 
refused to accept John of Brienne as leader of the expedition; once 
again operations were directed by a council of barons. It contained a 
majority of Westerners, who were able to ensure that decisions went 
as they wished. The crusade disembarked in September and began 
operations early in November 1217 with an incursion into Galilee. 
Al-Muazzam, al-Adil’s son, refused to adopt the scorched-earth 
tactics urged by his father, who blamed him bitterly, Maqrizi says, for 
dispersing his troops among his fiefs in Palestine. His army was 
weakened by the absence of the men detached on garrison duty, and 
had to retreat. The crusaders debouched unexpectedly by way of La 
Féve upon the Jordan at Beisan, from which al-Adil had just fled. The 
town was easily taken, plundered, and its inhabitants made prisoner. 
As in Tancred’s days, the Franks next went to devastate the Terre de 
Suéte, and then to besiege Banyas, whilst panic reigned at Damascus. 

Returning to Acre after an unproductive expedition, the large 
Christian forces of 2,000 knights and 20,000 infantry lost no time in 
returning to the fray. But the king of Hungary had fallen seriously ill, 
and his absence was felt. They marched against Tabor, the goal that 
Innocent III had indicated for the crusade. John of Brienne dispersed 
the Moslem force covering the road to the castle, and the siege was 
vigorously carried on from 29 November to 7 December. But the 
place was very strongly situated and the assaults failed. Worst of all, 
Prince Bohemond IV lost heart and persuaded the council to abandon 
the siege on the grounds that the besiegers were exhausted. A third 
harrying expedition was made, this time into the Marj Ayun, the 
Litani valley, but like the ones before it, it was nothing more than a 
foray. A Hungarian prince took Gezin but was surprised and his troop 
wiped out. 

Barely recovered from his sickness, the king of Hungary decided 
to return home. Hugh I of Cyprus and Bohemond IV accompanied 
him to Tripoli and Tarsus. The sole result of his expedition was the 
admiration he conceived for the orders of chivalry; already favour- 
ably inclined towards the Templars, he made substantial donations to 
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the Hospitallers at Krak des Chevaliers, and when he was back in 
Hungary he gave extensive domains in Transylvania to the Teutonic 
Knights, with the aim of creating a border province there similar to 
that of Krak. But the Latin kingdom derived no benefit from his 
crusade, and Ralph of Mérencourt, the patriarch, furious at his 
departure, pronounced sentence of excommunication against him 
when he left for Tripoli." 

Other crusaders, however, including the duke of Austria, remained 
in the East. The duke and John of Brienne, together with the Hospi- 
tallers, made use of the pause necessitated by the departure of 
Andrew II to fortify Caesarea, which had been destroyed in 1191 and 
had stood unoccupied, or more or less uninhabited, for twenty years. 
The work began in February 1218. In the same dangerous region, 
where the coast road lay open to sudden attack from Mount Tabor 
and other Moslem towns, Walter of Avesnes built a castle, largely at 
his own expense, at Pierre Encise, the ‘cut rock’, also called the 
Détroit, the narrows, and renamed it Chatel Pélerin, the pilgrims’ 
castle. He entrusted it to the Templars.” 


The campaign in Egypt 


All this was useful, but clearly the Hungarian crusade had been a 
failure. It was obvious, as all previous expeditions had shown, that 
one could ‘do nothing’ as Villehardouin put it, in Syria, except attract 
to it an alarming concentration of Moslem forces and build a few 
castles that the Moslems would probably take as soon as the West- 
erners went away again. John of Brienne now took up an old project 
previously considered by Richard Coeur de Lion, by the Fourth 
Crusade and perhaps also by John in 1211, that of attacking the sultan 
directly in Egypt so as to force him to release his hold in Syria. As 
there was then no other monarch present in the Holy Land, John was 
acknowledged leader of the expedition without trouble, and he was 
promised the sovereignty of the conquests they would make. The king 
left a strong force of 500 knights to protect Frankish Syria under one 
of his barons, Garnier L’Aleman, an Alsatian, and the Frankish fleet set 
sail. 

It took the Egyptians completely by surprise, arriving unopposed 
before Damietta in the Nile on 29 May 1218. Three months passed, 
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however, before the Christians could force the passage of the Nile. 
The Chain Tower defending the entrance held out against all the 
Franks’ efforts, including the boats transformed into floating towers 
with which they tried to storm it. It was by this means, however, that 
the Tower was at last won, island though it was. From one of the 
floating towers brought up alongside it, a light bridge was passed 
across to it, thus enabling a troop of Frisians to gain a foothold on its 
upper story. Its loss meant not only that one of the defences of the 
great Egyptian port had fallen, but that the Moslems could no longer 
pass the heavy chains across the Nile that had been keeping the 
Frankish fleet from moving up river. The sultan al-Adil died of grief 
at the news. The Egyptians were unable to make good its loss; dams 
across the river, barriers of stone-laden boats, nothing availed, for the 
Franks reopened an old canal which bypassed these obstacles. Their 
fleet now ruled the Nile. 

The Franks, however, remained encamped on the western bank, 
unable to cross over to the other where Damietta stood, and where 
the army of the new sultan, al-Kamil, was stationed.’? On 9 October 
1218 al-Kamil tried to attack the crusaders’ camp. A small Frankish 
squadron under John of Brienne surprised the Moslems as they were 
disembarking and issuing from a bridge they had just put in place. 
John flung the infantry into the Nile, and the Egyptian cavalry were 
unable to cross the trenches that the Franks had dug, in accordance 
with their usual practice, in front of their camp. Further efforts, both 
by the Franks to cross to the eastern bank and by the Moslems to 
occupy the western bank, came to nothing. Then pure chance enabled 
the Franks to make the crossing unopposed: the sultan discovered a 
conspiracy against himself and fled to Cairo, and the army dispersed 
in panic. To their astonishment, on 5 February 1219 the Franks were 
able to occupy the Moslem camp and gather a rich booty. Although 
the king of Damascus arrived to reinforce his brother al-Kamil, and 
the dispersed Moslem army reassembled, the siege proper of 
Damietta could now begin. 

At this point the Moslems, ready to do anything that might avert 
the danger threatening Egypt, offered to cede Palestine to John of 
Brienne if he would raise the siege. John was strongly in favour of 
accepting this offer, as were the Syrian barons, but he was no longer 
in sole command of the army. Not only had crusaders arrived from 
Cyprus with Walter of Caesarea, from France with Hugh of Lusig- 
nan, Erard of Chacenay, John of Epoisses, Walter of Nemours and 
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John of Arcis, but the pope had appointed two legates to accompany 
the crusade. One of them, Robert of Courson, unluckily died, leaving 
his colleague, Pelagius, a Spaniard, on his own; as the Eracles puts it, 
“Cardinal Robert died and Cardinal Pelagius lived, which was very 
unfortunate’’. Proud, ambitious, easily angered," Pelagius had already 
allowed his obstinacy and arrogance to cause the failure of the 
negotiations between the Greek and Roman churches, as another 
legate, Cardinal Humbert, had done in 1053. Pelagius wanted control 
of the crusade, and created a party to support him. The evil effects of 
this duplication of command now began to appear. Most of the 
crusaders, that is the Italians and the religious orders but not the 
French, supported the cardinal when he insisted that the proposed 
agreement, already accepted by King John, should be rejected. Like 
the newly arrived crusaders, Pelagius saw Damietta not as a trophy to 
be exchanged for the Holy Land but as the first of a series of 
conquests that would give them the whole of Egypt. Al-Kamil’s 
envoys, therefore, were sent away, and the crusaders even rejected 
the further offer made early in the summer of 1219 of a sum to be 
paid annually, in addition to the terms already offered. 

The siege of Damietta, however, was turning out to be far from 
easy. The besieged stood firm against the continual bombardment of 
the siege engines, as they did against the threat of famine and the 
Frankish assaults. An assault mounted on 8 July failed. All that the 
Moslems in the town had to do was to alert the sultan when an assault 
took place, and his army, encamped not far from the Franks, would 
come and attack them in the rear. Against John of Brienne’s advice, it 
was decided to attack the Moslem army on 29 August 1219. The 
sultan’s camp was carried easily, but the Franks did not dare remain 
there, and the retreat was a disaster. The Egyptians saw in this an 
opportunity to reopen negotiations and they offered once more to 
surrender the whole kingdom of Jerusalem and even to rebuild the 
castles they had razed. Pelagius once more refused. He was still 
receiving fresh troops; in September 1219 a number of barons arrived, 
mainly from England, to reinforce the crusading army. Damietta’s 
defenders were exhausted, able to offer scarcely any resistance, and 
on 5 November 1219 the crusaders stormed the town and took it 
almost unopposed. The citadel surrendered to Balian of Sidon, for the 
governor of Damietta belonged to a Moslem family from the lordship 
of Sidon and would only treat with the man he regarded as his lord. In 
spite of its double line of fortifications, its thirty-two great towers and 
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innumerable turrets, this major commercial city, rival of Alexandria, 
had been unable to hold out against a prolonged siege.'* 

The Franks had now for the first time gained a foothold in Egypt, 
and the effect of their doing so was enormous, both throughout Islam 
and among the Christians of the East, and all the more so because 
al-Muazzam’s campaign in Syria had achieved little. Admittedly, the 
Franks’ harrying of the plain of Esdraelon ended in defeat at Cay- 
mont on 29 August 1218, and the Genoese were unable to defend 
Caesarea, where the Moslems removed the population by sea and 
razed the recently built walls, but the two attacks the Moslems made 
on the new fortress at Chatel Pélerin were unsuccessful. And, in 
order to get the Franks to agree to leave Egypt, the Ayubids were 
already counting Palestine as lost, and were destroying the castles: 
Toron, Banyas, Beauvoir, Safed and even Mount Tabor were dis- 
mantled. Jerusalem itself, intensively colonized as it had been since 
1187 by Jewish and Moslem settlers, was sacrificed: al-Muazzam 
razed its walls, except for the Tower of David, before the eyes of the 
terror-stricken inhabitants. Moreover, al-Adil’s sons were in such a 
state of alarm that they offered to pay for the rebuilding of these 
defences if the Franks would accept Palestine in return for abandon- 
ing the siege of Damietta. All that the Moslems hoped to keep were 
Transjordania and Arabia Petraea. Everything that had once formed 
part of the Latin kingdom west of the Jordan was to be surrendered. 

In this tense situation a whole strange literature blossomed in 
Jewish and Christian circles throughout the East. Every prophecy 
ever made since the Moslem invasions began was collected into 
prophetical books. One such foretold that a king of Nubia, then still 
Christian, would devastate Mecca and destroy Mohammed’s tomb. 
Another, the Book of Clement, written in Arabic and apparently of 
great antiquity, no doubt attributed to Clement of Alexandria the 
third-century philosopher, predicted that when an Egyptian coastal 
city should be captured, Alexandria and Damascus would fall simul- 
taneously, and that two kings, one from the East and one from the 
West, would meet that same year in Jerusalem. The son of Prester 
John, it was said, king of India, the subject of legends for over a 
century, had just invaded Persia; he was ‘King David’, and according 
to a letter from Pelagius to Honorius III was only ten days journey 
from Baghdad, where panic reigned. His messengers, they said, had 
made the caliph release the Frankish prisoners sent to Baghdad by the 
sultan of Egypt. All kinds of rumours circulated about King David; 
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the Templars’ intelligence service estimated his army at four million 
fighting men and credited him with two kingdoms each containing 300 
cities. Alongside these tales, which reflected the fact of the Mongol 
invasions then pouring down upon Khwarizm and Iran, other more 
exact news showed that the whole East was watching the Egyptian 
campaign. Pelagius asked the Georgians to take the field and cause a 
diversion by attacking some Moslem town in Armenia. The Georgian 
army was in fact about to move off when the Mongols appeared in the 
Caucasus and routed it.'® 

Undoubtedly the attitude of those about the legate, fed as they 
were on apocalyptic prophecies announcing the imminent collapse of 
Islam, and the many bonds Pelagius had formed with Eastern 
Christendom — Oliver of Paderborn knows a surprising amount about 
the state of things in the East at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century—must have made Pelagius feel that John of Brienne’s 
concerns were very petty. Islam was about to tumble, and all the 
monarch could think of were a few wretched townships in Judaea! 
This fundamental subject of contention concerning the very purpose 
of the crusade was not the only one. Another was the possession of 
Damietta. In accordance with the conditions agreed before the expe- 
dition was launched, and strong in the possession of the citadel, John 
of Brienne behaved in Damietta like a king. He possessed a quarter in 
the city, and appointed a bailli. He struck money, too; we possess a 
silver denier of a poorish alloy of the same type that John struck as 
king of Jerusalem but bearing the legend+IOHANNES REXx+ 
DaMIETA instead of IOHANNES REX+DE IERUSALEM."” This 
did not suit Pelagius at all. The Church had prepared the crusade and 
the Church should hold its conquests. The Italians, hoping to settle as 
masters in this great trading city, had reached an understanding with 
the legate. He behaved like a dictator, and excommunicated all those 
who went to live in the king’s part of the town." 

Weary of these disputes and of the outbreaks of fighting between 
French and Italians that followed one upon another, John of Brienne 
at last left Damietta on 29 March 1220 and turned his attention to the 
affairs of Armenia, of which he claimed the throne as the husband of 
Stephanie, daughter of King Leo, and those of Syria, where the 
queen’s intrigues were causing him anxiety. Above all, the un- 
fortunate monarch was ruined by the cost of the campaign. We find 
him in 1219 unable to pay a debt of 200 marks due to Lucchino Corsali, 
a Genoese who had made him a loan. And he went begging; after the 
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capture of Damietta, Hermann of Salza, master of the Teutonic 
Knights, gave him half his share of the plunder. In 1221 John was to 
make a grant to this order consisting of the share of booty that fell 
due to him as king, namely one half, whenever he was not there in 
person to take part in the fight. The condition of the Holy Land, 
moreover, was disastrous. On 1 October 1220 the prelates of the 
country wrote to Philip Augustus begging for his help. Al-Muazzam’s 
raids had reduced the Christians to the towns of Tyre and Acre, anda 
few orchards under their walls. Tyre was almost empty, its knights, 
burgesses and commons having fled to Armenia or to Cyprus to avoid 
ruin. As for the king, who had spent everything he possessed on the 
army, he was now penniless. The revenues, and more besides, of the 
two royal cities were pledged to creditors and the king was quite 
unable to borrow further. Besides, the revenues brought in by Acre 
and Tyre were now almost nothing. Merchants and pilgrims no longer 
landed there, they all went to Damietta. Finally, seeking to exonerate 
John from the charge of having abandoned the crusade, the prelates 
wrote: “This poverty, moreover, was the chief reason why the king, 
compelled by necessity, had to leave the army and withdraw to 
Acre.” 

Heedless of the Holy Land’s desperate situation, the legate still 
refused to negotiate with the Moslems. They were offering to re- 
establish the Frankish colonies as they had been in 1186, except for 
Kerak and Montreal, but Pelagius cared only for the conquest of 
Egypt. He was now in full control of the crusade, John of Brienne’s 
departure having left him a clear field. 


He had installed himself in Damietta, and from there he imposed an absolute tyranny 
on the crusaders. He forbade them to take anything whatsoever away with them when 
they re-embarked, even their own personal possessions, and this not only in the port of 
Damietta but also in that of Acre. He forbade all Latins to depart unless they could 
show a permit bearing his seal, and brandished the threat of excommunication for any 
infringement of his administrative regulations.” 


Then for eighteen months the army remained inactive at Damietta. 
For all his good conceit of himself, Pelagius knew that he could not 
conquer Egypt with the troops at his disposal. He was waiting for an 
answer from those he considered his allies, Genghis Khan trans- 
formed into ‘King David’, the Georgians and perhaps even the kings 
of Nubia and Abyssinia. Above all he daily expected the emperor 
himself, Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, whose arrival was declared to 
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be imminent. But Frederick never came, although it would be unjust 
not to acknowledge that he sent considerable reinforcements. 

Unfortunately, the Moslems were able to turn this inactivity to 
their own account. Profiting by the legate’s arrogant overconfidence, 
they dispatched a fleet of corsairs to harass the Franks’ sea-borne 
communications. The troops were beginning to lose heart. Numerous 
renegades went over to the Saracen camp; St Francis of Assisi, on his 
way to preach the gospel to al-Kamil (where he was courteously 
received), was for a short time mistaken both by Pelagius and by the 
Ayubids for a would-be renegade.” Al-Kamil had sent for his bro- 
thers to come to his help from Syria and from Mesopotamia, and had 
taken strong measures to guard against possible treason on the part of 
the indigenous Christians, Melchite or Copt, who were certainly in 
touch with Pelagius. While on the one hand the Moslems sacked their 
churches, especially St Mark’s cathedral in Alexandria, on the other 
the Egyptian government loaded them with taxes and vexations, 
quartering Moslem troops in their houses and keeping them under 
close surveillance. It was a full-scale persecution, causing many 
Copts to flee to Ethiopia. The patriarch of Alexandria himself, no 
doubt that same Nicholas who had been corresponding with the pope 
since 1209 and took such an interest in the Latin captives, was thrown 
into prison when the Frankish army began to lose heart, and was not 
set free until after the conclusion of the peace treaty in 1221.” 
Finally, since Egypt had no defences besides a few frontier castles in 
Sinai and Philistia, and the ports themselves, the sultan hastily had a 
castle built on the south-east point of the Delta, giving it the prophetic 
name of ‘Victorious’, al-Mansurah. It was to save Egypt on two 
occasions. 

Tired of waiting for the emperor, and anxious perhaps about the 
news from Egypt, Pelagius, having received reinforcements of 500 
knights from Germany, abruptly decided to go on to the second stage 
of the conquest, the capture of Cairo. Without consulting John of 
Brienne, who arrived, barely warned in time by his officials, on 7 July 
1221, and in spite of the desperate arguments put forward by John, 
who was horrified at their small numbers and at the lack of pre- 
paration given to the campaign, Pelagius ordered the offensive to go 
ahead. The campaign was as short as it was calamitous. On 24 July 
the army’s advance was halted by the castle of Mansurah; the 
Moslems cut the dikes and encircled the Franks. Trapped on a 
causeway in the midst of marshes, cut off from supplies of food, they 
were attacked in the rear by an Ayubid division. On 26 August the 
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crusaders tried to force their way back to Damietta over the bodies of 
the Moslems stationed in their way, but now the great Nile floods 
came, and the army, struggling in the mud in the middle of an endless 
sheet of water, was practically speaking annihilated. John of Brienne, 
given command of the expedition too late, could obtain no terms but 
surrender. There was no longer any question of recovering Syria; all 
that could be gained by the cession of Damietta, agreed at Baramun 
on 30 August 1221, was the release of the encircled army. 

Even now, the egoism of the Italians, who thought of Damietta as 
their own colony, almost reduced the whole army to captivity. 
Together with the German reinforcements who had at last arrived 
aboard a large squadron under the count of Malta, though still without 
Frederick II, the Italians tried to take over the town to prevent its 
being returned to the Moslems. There were violent outbreaks of 
rioting, and attempts to sack the royal palace and the houses of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers; a Templar and another knight died 
defending the property entrusted to that great banking order, and one 
of the Teutonic Knights was also killed. But the insurrection was 
checked, and on 7 September the port of Damietta became Moslem 
once again. The crusaders went back to their ships.” 

So far from benefiting the Latin East, this crusade did it harm. The 
legate Pelagius, grasping at the moon, let slip his chance of regaining 
the kingdom of Jerusalem without bloodshed, and did not even 
manage to keep Damietta. Worse still, the effort of providing the 
crusade left the Latin kingdom drained of resources. We have seen 
the sad picture of the Holy Land drawn in the letter of 1 October 
1220. The ‘king of Jerusalem’, who had never been rich, was now 
utterly ruined. He had managed to get an eight-year truce” from the 
Moslems, who were also worn out after four long years of war, but he 
did not benefit much from it. After his appeal to the king of France in 
1220 he had to go to the West himself and ask for money. The royal 
mendicant left his kingdom in September or October 1222, as soon as 
affairs in Syria were put in order, to go and proclaim his poverty 
throughout the West. His journey was to lead indirectly to a good 
many misfortunes for Frankish Syria. 

The Fifth Crusade took thirteen years to launch, and ended, 
despite hope of success, in another failure. Nothing was saved but the 
Strip of land that then formed the whole ‘kingdom of Jerusalem’, a 
base for future operations. All Innocent III’s hard work would have 
to be done again. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Frederick II, king of Jerusalem, 1222-1231 


Frederick’s marriage 


After the collapse of the Fifth Crusade, John of Brienne left for the 
West in order to inform its rulers of the condition of the Holy Land 
and ask for their help. His first concern was to tell Honorius III of the 
disastrous part played by the legate Pelagius, and the pope promised 
that in future the king of Jerusalem should have command of crusad- 
ing expeditions and control of conquered territories. Honorius then 
conceived what seemed a most promising idea, that John’s daughter, 
Isabelle, heiress of the kingdom, should marry the emperor Frederick 
II. This would bring the entire might of the Holy Roman Empire to 
the support of the Holy Land. 

For no one was thinking in terms of the crusade being over. The 
last two expeditions had failed, like the Third Crusade, and Jerusalem 
was still not recovered. The pope made his appeal, and the whole 
West intended to resume the interrupted task within a few years. 
Even the French king, Philip Augustus, whose attitude in 1191 had 
had its share in causing the campaign of reconquest to fail, was still 
interested in the kingdom of John of Brienne, the protégé he had 
selected when the barons came from Jerusalem to ask him for a 
husband for Queen Mary. In 1223 he bequeathed a considerable sum, 
said to amount to as much as 150,000 marks of silver, to the Holy 
Land. But since the time of Frederick Barbarossa and above all of 
Henry VI, in other words, since the Hohenstaufen conquest of Sicily, 
the Empire had been the mainstay of the crusades. Henry VI sent the 
1197 expedition to the East. Although Philip of Swabia did not have 
time to take the cross, he was hardly acknowledged emperor before 
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he established a tax on 1 October 1207 to benefit the Holy Land.' As 
for Frederick II, he had been counted on to support the Fifth 
Crusade, and although he did not go to the East himself, he sent 
troops. Honorius thought that if Frederick were personally interested 
in the defence of the Holy Land, he would bring massive, invincible 
forces to its support. John of Brienne, still the younger son of an 
unimportant baronial house that he had always been, seems to have 
been dazzled by the prospect of having the emperor for his son-in- 
law. 

‘‘Frederick welcomed the idea with enthusiasm. He saw in it the 
means of achieving at a stroke his father Henry VI’s eastern am- 
bition, that of subordinating or rather annexing the Latin East to the 
German Empire.” The couple were therefore betrothed, and Honorius 
III, delighted with the success of his plan- Philip Augustus, a longer- 
sighted politician, was more cautious —- made haste to let it be known 
everywhere that the emperor had taken the cross. Then in 1223 he 
proclaimed the crusade, fixing its departure for 1225.* The Christian 
East rejoiced; the patriarch of Alexandria and his bishops wrote 
congratulating the pope, telling him of their distress at the brutalities 
they had to bear and expressing their hope of seeing Frederick soon 
coming to put an end to them. The patriarch suggested a plan of 
campaign that would avoid Mansurah, by disembarking at Rosetta, 
and added that the supporters of the Fatimids would come forward to 
help the crusaders. In 1224 Russudan, queen of Georgia, and her 
constable, Ivane, one of the best soldiers of the time, sent David, 
bishop of Ani, to Rome to offer their apologies for not having been 
able to act in co-operation with Pelagius in 1221 and to say that they 
had heard of the emperor’s departure; when he should send them 
word, the whole nobility of Georgia, who had all taken the cross, the 
constable first among them, would also set forward. The pope replied 
saying that the emperor’s departure was now imminent, and granting 
to the Georgian crusaders the same privileges as those of the Latins.’ 

While such useful alliances were being formed as this with the 
powerful kingdom of Georgia—in spite of the Mongol ravages of 
1221, it was still strong, and was menacing Moslem Armenia, whose 
conquest it had begun-and while the East waited impatiently for 
Frederick II, the latter went deliberately about his preparations. He 
had, after all, taken the cross in 1215 and could probably see no need 
for haste. And the kingdom of Jerusalem had a truce with Cairo and 
Damascus. In 1224 Hermann of Salza, grand master of the Teutonic 
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Knights, who was to be Frederick’s devoted agent in the Holy Land, 
went to see him to discuss the precise nature of the situation in Syria. 
Then the emperor put in hand the building of fifty huissiers, large 
transport vessels specially constructed for the disembarkation of the 
horses they carried. The fleet, built in the dockyards of Sicily and 
Italy, could carry 2,000 knights, their horses, and 10,000 other troops.‘ 

But Frederick wished to be married before setting off. After a 
wedding ceremony by proxy at Tyre in August 1225, young Isabelle 
was escorted by the archbishop of Tyre and Balian of Sidon to 
Brindisi, where her marriage to Frederick was solemnized on 9 
November 1225. Frederick at once informed his father-in-law that he, 
John, was legally only the regent of the kingdom of which Isabelle 
was the queen, for Isabelle’s mother, Mary of Montferrat, was dead. 
He therefore demanded that John surrender the kingdom to him. John 
had been promised the kingship for his lifetime, but had to agree, and 
afterwards endured a dismal existence at the imperial court, swallow- 
ing the insults of his son-in-law the emperor, who meant to spend no 
more time on his new kingdom than necessary. Eventually they 
quarrelled and John took refuge in Rome. Queen Isabelle died soon 
afterwards, in 1228, leaving a son, Conrad IV of Hohenstaufen, II of 
Jerusalem, in whose name Frederick ruled. 

Once he had control of Syria, where in 1226 he replaced Odo of 
Montbéliard, regent since 1222 both as constable and as a near 
relative of King John, by Thomas of Acerra, a surer representative, 
innocent of any connection with the Briennes, Frederick lost interest 
in the crusade. It looked as if circumstances would allow him to take 
possession of his capital without drawing his sword and without 
bearing the cost of a full scale expedition. He lost the benefit of the 
Georgian alliance through his delay, for in 1226, a year after the date 
fixed for the crusade, the Georgians were attacked and defeated by 
the new sultan of the Khwarismian Turks, Jelal al-Din, the famous 
and unfortunate opponent of Genghis Khan. Frederick, however, was 
able to negotiate with the sultan of Egypt.° The latter, al-Kamil, 
although in close alliance with his brother al-Ashraf, ruler of upper 
Mesopotamia and Greater Armenia, was at war with his other brother 
al-Muazzam, who had just assumed the title of sultan at Damascus 
and had called in against the other Ayubids the terrible Khwarismian 
hordes of Jelal al-Din, whose ferocity was universally dreaded. In his 
alarm, al-Kamil saw the Latin crusade not as danger but as 
deliverance; if he gave the crusaders Palestine, so often devastated 
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and very nearly handed over in 1218-1221, he might turn Frederick 
into an ally and be able to use his crusaders in a common defence of 
Syria. The kings and atabegs of Aleppo and Damascus had pursued 
the same policy at the beginning of the twelfth century when they 
allied themselves with the Franks to resist the ‘counter-crusades’ 
from Iraq and Iran. 

This appeal to a crusade from the Egyptians, not from the Franks, 
which would have seemed unbelievable in Saladin’s time, was brought 
to Frederick by one of the principal Egyptian emirs, Fakhr al-Din, at 
the end of 1226. Negotiations continued until late 1227; al-Kamil 
offered the return of Jerusalem and asked the emperor to come to 
Syria and assist him in his fight with the sultan of Damascus, the then 
ruler of Jerusalem, and the latter’s Khwarismian allies. Agreement 
was reached along these lines, and Frederick began to send troops to 
the Levant. The duke of Limbourg arrived in October 1227. Un- 
fortunately, the emperor still delayed, alleging various reasons, and 
meanwhile in November 1227 al-Muazzam died, which went far to 
nullify the treaty with al-Kamil. At home, Pope Gregory IX, annoyed 
by Frederick’s slowness in keeping his oath and anxious about the 
dealings with the Moslems which were turning the crusade into a 
Franco-Moslem entente, at last on 28 September 1227 excom- 
municated the emperor. 


The Sixth Crusade 


At this point Frederick, although specifically forbidden by the pope to 
do so, decided to set off, having by his dillydallying undone all the 
good achieved by his intelligent diplomacy. He not only began his 
journey as an excommunicate, and rather too late for his negotiations 
with the sultan to be any use, but he omitted to field an army in any 
way comparable to those of Conrad III, Frederick I or Henry VI. His 
forces consisted of the duke of Limbourg’s contingents, some crus- 
aders from England, 500 knights led by the marshal of the Empire, 
Riccardo Filangieri, and another hundred under Frederick himself - 
less than 1,500 knights and 10,000 infantrymen altogether, including 
crusaders from Cyprus, the military orders and the Syrian Franks. 
That was not all: Frederick also managed to alienate the Frankish 
chivalry; being excommunicate, he lost the support of the Templars 
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and Hospitallers, who agreed to afford him protection but only at a 
distance. And when he reached Cyprus, he remembered that the 
Cypriot kingdom depended upon the Empire, having been granted by 
Henry VI to Aimery of Lusignan. There happened to be a minority, 
and John of Ibelin, succeeding his brother Philip, was undertaking the 
regency for the little king Henry I; the emperor claimed the regency 
himself, in virtue of the customs of the Empire. The Ibelins refused it, 
in virtue of the customs of Outremer. Frederick II had tried to get 
hold of Cyprus in 1225; now on his arrival there on 21 July 1228 he 
decided to take it by force. He invited John to a banquet and 
demanded with brutal violence that John cede the regency to him. 
John succeeded in escaping from this dangerous situation without 
surrendering his rights, but he had to acknowledge the emperor’s 
suzerainty over the island of Cyprus. Frederick then gave the regency 
into the hands of members of the party in Cyprus that opposed the 
Ibelins; it included the Barlais family, and the Beisan, Cheneché, 
Rivet and Jebail families, descendants of the first companions of Guy 
of Lusignan.’ 

On bad terms henceforward with the barons of the Ibelin clan, that 
is to say, with the majority of the barons of Syria, Frederick landed at 
Acre on 7 September 1228. Fortunately for him, al-Kamil and al- 
Ashraf were thinking less about *zhting the Franks than about taking 
Damascus from their nephew al-:Jasir, son of al-Muazzam. Thanks to 
“the unusually complex diplomatic manoeuvring which formed the 
backcloth to the German crusade in the Ayubid world’’,® Frederick II 
was still able to use the Moslem princes against each other. The 
crusaders, moreover, had not wasted the year during which they 
waited for their leaders: the French and the English had expelled 
from Sidon the Damascenes who possessed half of that town, and 
rebuilt the defences of the Phoenician city, or at least the citadel, the 
‘Castle of the Sea’. 

For their part, the Germans in the spring of 1228 restored the walls 
of Caesarea and rebuilt the former Chateau-du-Roi in the mountains 
of Acre; Montfort, or Franc Chateau, as the new castle was called, 
became the main stronghold of the Teutonic Knights, in favour of 
whom the count of Henneberg, heir of Joscelin of Edessa, last holder 
of this fief, had resigned his claims.’ 

The Moslem princes, wanting a pretext for their arrival in Syria 
where their sole purpose was to take Damascus from the young 
al-Nasir, made proclamations announcing that they were going to 
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defend Syria from the Franks and more especially to prevent the fall 
of Jerusalem, but Frederick had no sooner landed than he resumed 
negotiations with al-Kamil. 

Al-Kamil could not forget that if he had not asked him to come, 
Frederick might never have undertaken this expedition. The emperor 
could not go away again and leave the Holy City still in Moslem 
hands without suffering total loss of face. Negotiations proved 
difficult, for al-Kamil’s enemies would be delighted to be able to 
accuse him of friendship for the Christians. It was necessary for 
Frederick to make a military gesture, although without actually 
attacking anyone. He therefore moved to Jaffa in November 1228 and 
rebuilt its walls. Completing the work begun by John of Brienne at 
Tyre, Caesarea and Chatel Pélerin, the restored ramparts of Montfort, 
Sidon, Caesarea and Jaffa could be listed on the credit side of the 
Sixth Crusade. Meanwhile al-Kamil and his brother al-Ashraf 
continued to besiege Damascus, and the signs of activity shown by 
Frederick facilitated the discussions carried on between himself and 
the sultan by Thomas of Acerra and Balian of Sidon. These resulted 
in the extraordinary treaty of Jaffa of 18 February 1229. By it the 
kingdom obtained a ten-year truce, continuing the eight-year truce 
agreed in 1221. The treaty restored considerable areas to the Franks: 
the lordship of Sidon, without Beaufort, extending to its former 
limits, and that of Toron were returned to their previous possessors. 
With the region of Nazareth, including Sephoria, the north of the 
kingdom became once more a block of substantial territories. 

The restorations made in the south were of a more symbolic 
nature. The territory of Lydda and Ramleh, of which the Latins 
already held half, was restored to them in its entirety, together with 
the pilgrim route as far as Jerusalem. And Jerusalem itself was now 
restored to the kingdom of which for forty years it had been the 
nominal capital. But this restitution, and that of Bethlehem, were not 
made unconditionally. To begin with, the Holy Places of Islam, the 
al-Aqsa mosque and the Dome of the Rock or mosque of Omar, the 
holy rock from which according to legend Mohammed rose to heaven, 
remained in Moslem hands. There was no question of reinstating the 
monastic houses of the Temple of Our Lord and of the Knights 
Templar on their former sites. This was, however, a religious enclave 
only, as the Saracens were not allowed to bear arms in it. The town 
belonged to the Franks, including the Tower of David, all that 
remained of its walls, but the province of Jerusalem was still Moslem. 
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Its capital was transferred to al-Bira, the ancient Mahomerie of the 
Franks, and all the villages depending on the Holy City remained 
subject to Ayubid officials. Finally, say Moslem authors, the Franks 
were forbidden to rebuild the walls of the city. In fact, it seems to be 
the case that Frederick did intend to rebuild the whole or a part of the 
walls, and that the sultan let it be known that he had not given the 
emperor permission to re-fortify Jerusalem. This is an unsolved 
problem.”° 


Alliance with Egypt; internal troubles 


The first and only king of Jerusalem to set foot in his capital since 
Guy of Lusignan, Frederick wished to be crowned in the Holy 
Sepulchre, whereas the kings had been crowned in the cathedral at 
Tyre since 1187. The second kingdom of Jerusalem thus became a 
reality. But the Syrian Franks, and especially the Templars, tradi- 
tionally hostile to royal authority and angry that their Temple had not 
been restored to them, by no means all approved of the treaty of 
Jaffa. The Ibelins had not forgiven Frederick for taking the regency of 
Cyprus away from the head of their family. We may also suspect that 
in some circles in Syria hostility to the emperor had produced 
sympathy for the Damascenes; we are told that they were com- 
manded in the name of al-Nasir by a Spanish knight, a former 
Templar.'' Thus among their objections to the very advantageous 
treaty they included the fact that the cession of Jerusalem had not 
been confirmed by al-Nasir, king of Damascus, the rightful lord of 
Judaea.” 

All these enmities made themselves felt when Frederick II arrived 
in Jerusalem on 17 March 1229. Being an excommunicate, he could 
not expect to receive the traditional consecration in the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and there was therefore no religious ceremony. But the king of 
Jerusalem did not intend to go uncrowned, and he took the crown - 
not the crown of the Baldwins, captured by Saladin with other royal 
insignia in 1187 and sent to the caliph of Baghdad - from the altar of 
the Sepulchre with his own hands and put it on his head, as German 
emperors had done at St Peter’s in Rome, and as Napoleon I would 
one day do. But the following day an envoy arrived from Gerold of 
Lausanne, the patriarch. This prelate was a good man but too 
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responsive to the suggestions of the anti-imperialist party. He had just 
received confirmation from Rome of the sentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced upon the emperor. He chose the moment when 
Frederick was concluding his delicate negotiations with the Moslems, 
a moment when it was essential, whatever his errors, to avoid causing 
him loss of face, for he was, after all, king of Jerusalem, to promul- 
gate this sentence of excommunication in the Holy City. 

Nor was that all: in order to protest both against the parody of a 
coronation that the emperor had performed and against the scan- 
dalous entente with Egypt that Frederick proposed to substitute for 
the holy war, Gerold instructed his envoy, Peter, archbishop of 
Caesarea, to lay Jerusalem under an interdict. Infuriated by the 
Syrians’ politically inept hostility, Frederick, who was then looking 
into the possibility of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, left his newly 
regained capital for Jaffa, telling the Egyptian ambassador Fakhr 
al-Din how angry he was with the Franks and how sorry that he had 
ever asked the sultan for Jerusalem. 

At Acre, Frederick had the patriarch blockaded in his palace, 
attacked the headquarters of the Templars, his bitterest enemies, as 
well as their castle of Chatel Pélerin, and sought to transfer effective 
control to his own followers, the German lords and the Teutonic 
Knights, and to the garrisons he had installed in Syria. He had to 
return to Italy because of the Guelf insurrection, and because John of 
Brienne had invaded his kingdom of Sicily. Frederick took ship at 
Acre on | May 1229, the target of a popular riot. The results of his 
crusade, symbolical rather than real, for territorial gains were few, 
were undeniably greater than those of the previous expeditions. 
Jerusalem, till then unattainable, had been recovered, and recovered 
at little cost. But compared with what had been expected from the 
arrival of the master of the West in the Levant, the results were 
meagre. Four strongholds restored (Sidon, Caesarea, Montfort and 
Jaffa), the pilgrim towns returned to the Christians, the Frankish 
territories of Acre, Tyre and Sidon reconstituted, all this was petty in 
comparison with the shock of excitement felt from Egypt to Georgia 
when Frederick’s crusade was announced. The means employed had 
been insufficient, and the delay in the expedition’s setting out had all 
but thrown away its chances of success. 

Once back in the West, Frederick kept up his contacts with the 
Moslem princes to whom he owed the success of his crusade. The 
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friendship between Frederick and the sultan of Egypt was streng- 
thened by frequent embassies, such as that of 1232 when al-Kamil’s 
ambassadors brought Frederick, whose interest in science was well 
known, an ingeniously contrived tent; its internal walls, like a modern 
planetarium, displayed the movement of the stars, by means of a 
mechanism like that of the celestial spheres. The emperor responded 
to this courtesy by sending the sultan rare gifts, such as a polar bear, 
and so forth. This friendship, which deteriorated in about 1246, at the 
time of the struggle between the Empire and the papacy, into 
collusion, and ended only with the extinction of the Hohenstaufen in 
1268, gave serious offence. Frederick’s careless attitude to the Chris- 
tian faith, attested by the Moslems themselves,” was already much 
disliked. In 1232 at the ‘Saracen Easter’, Frederick II, ‘sultan of 
Sicily’, gave a feast at his own table to the ambassadors of the sultan 
of Egypt and to those of the Old Man of the Mountain. It was 
whispered, and did not seem improbable, that this was done in order 
to convey the emperor’s thanks to these men and their master, the 
formidable head of the Ismailians, for the service the latter had done 
Frederick in sending one of his assassins to kill Ludwig, duke of 
Bavaria, the previous year. The king of Hungary, it was said, similarly 
threatened, had barely had time to save his life by sending gifts to the 
emperor’s ally.'* It was by setting aside the religious aspect of the 
crusade that Frederick hoped to ensure the survival of the Latin East, 
and indeed his expedition to Syria must, as Grousset writes, have 
seemed very much like “the sultan of Italy’s visit to his friend the 
sultan of Egypt. Certainly, a pilgrim who said he had only come to the 
Holy Land in order to listen to the call to prayer rising from the 
muezzins during Eastern nights, had but little resemblance to the 
crusaders of former days.’'* Men. were not yet ready for such 
tolerance, tolerance that was hard to distinguish from atheism. The 
Moslems themselves — not the Ayubid princes, who appreciated the 
advantages of an understanding with Frederick, master of sea ports in 
Syria and Italy, and thus able to control Egyptian trade, but their 
subjects — showed this in 1229. Exhorted by their fagih, the Saracens 
living near Jerusalem attacked the Holy City, an unwalled island in a 
hostile neighbourhood, and began to sack it, killing some who were 
unable to take refuge in the citadel. Renaud of Cayphas, bailli or 
castellan of Jerusalem, summoned troops in great haste, and thanks to 
the speed of the Turcopols commanded by Baldwin of Picquigny, the 
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future castellan of Jerusalem, defeated the attackers. But the alarm 
was significant. “The coup only failed because there was no Moslem 
prince supporting it.’”'® 

Except in the county of Tripoli which, with the principality of 
Antioch, was excluded from the truce of Jaffa, and in which some 
local campaigns were fought between the military orders, reinforced 
from Jerusalem, and the Moslem princes of Aleppo and Hama,” this 
friendship between the sovereign rulers, following upon the lesson 
taught to the villeins, preserved both the Franks’ control of Jerusalem 
and the general peace for ten years. But on the other hand it 
paralysed Latin Syria at a time when the Franks could have profited 
by the wars fought between the Moslem princes. 

While Frederick II was reinforcing his alliance with al-Kamil in 
1232, a major war was brewing in Asia. At the same time that the 
al-Adil family was making sure of its control of Egypt and Syria, the 
ancient Seljuq dynasty at Konya had been creating a powerful empire 
in Anatolia, subjecting the local emirates of Cappadocia and Greater 
Armenia to its rule, as well as certain Greek and Armenian prin- 
cedoms. The danger now threatening Mesopotamia which, with Geor- 
gia, was the Seljuqs’ main aim, was about to unite all the Ayubids in a 
common defence of Khilat against the Anatolian Turks. In 1234 the 
defeat of the Ayuhids at Kharput was to end the campaign in the 
Turks’ favour, but meanwhile Kaikobad I sought the Franks’ alliance 
against the Ayubids. He even wrote to the pope in May 1234, sending 
one of his Greek vassals, John Gabras, to offer to help him recover 
the Holy Land. This letter shows that since 1230 Kaikobad had been 
sending one message after another to the rulers of Christendom, 
Frederick II and Gregory IX."* But there is nothing to show that 
Frederick did more than utter protestations of friendship for the 
Seljuq sultan, or ever used these dissensions to obtain any fresh 
concessions from al-Kamil. Nor did he make any use of the disputes 
between the Ayubid brothers of Damascus and Cairo in 1237-1238; at 
most, his officials in Jerusalem profited by them to get the city’s walls 
rebuilt.’ 

The reason was that the only attention Frederick paid to his 
kingdom in Syria was to oppose the Guelf party that had flourished 
there since his crusade. The civil war and the division of the country 
were, after a certain time, to paralyse the Latin kingdom, a remote 
but inevitable consequence of the Hohenstaufen ruler’s annexation of 
the Frankish state of Palestine and Phoenicia. Thus ended, externally 
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at least, the effective reign of Frederick II, the only king of the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem who could bear that title in its full sense. His 
reign was rich in achievements which placed it above those of 
previous monarchs, but insufficient means were employed to maintain 
them. The Latins’ possession of Jerusalem, which lasted for fifteen 
years, was extremely precarious during that whole time for lack of 
adequate troops to defend the town. Frederick, although very able, 
overestimated the power of his diplomacy. Should the wise and 
adaptable rulers of Syria and Egypt be replaced by more energetic 
warriors, should barbarian hordes descend upon the Holy Land, then 
all would be lost, and lost all the more certainly because of the civil 
war that Frederick’s blunders and brutal cunning, so different from 
his tactful behaviour to the Moslems, were to unleash in Syria, and 
because of his mortal contest with the papacy that broke out again in 
1239, both of which greatly reduced the defences of his Eastern 
kingdom. Having restored Jerusalem to Christendom, Frederick then 
played no small part in losing it again. But it would be unjust not to 
acknowledge that it was thanks to him that in 1229 the banners of the 
king of Jerusalem floated once more above the Tower of David from 
which they had vanished forty-two years before, and that the towns 
of Tyre, Acre, Sidon and Jaffa could breathe again.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


The maintenance of royal authority 


The kings 


During the second period of its existence the kingdom of Jerusalem 
was still a genuine monarchy. The kings, still residing in their own 
domain, succeeded in maintaining their authority in spite of very 
difficult conditions and in spite of the long periods when the throne 
was vacant, although they met with much greater opposition than was 
offered during the first period of the Latin kingdom. Fortunately, 
especially at the beginning of this period, they had strong enough 
personalities to dominate an increasingly turbulent baronage, ever 
more restless Italian colonies and a church which claimed the right to 
control them. 

Yet these men were very dissimilar: Conrad I, Henry of Cham- 
pagne, Aimery, John of Brienne and Frederick form a thoroughly 
disparate sequence. Moreover, the list of their names shows that 
although the hereditary principle was faithfully observed, it masked a 
quite different reality: there was no link of kinship uniting these five 
men. Conrad, Henry and Aimery were the successive husbands of 
Amalric’s daughter; John was the husband of Conrad’s daughter, and 
Frederick the husband of John’s daughter. It was not exactly an 
elective system, but none the less all these kings of Jerusalem 
belonged to different, unconnected families. 

The most vigorous of these personalities was that of Conrad of 
Montferrat, a baron of high descent, nephew of the emperor Conrad 
Ill, first cousin of Frederick Barbarossa, and brother-in-law of 
Sibylla, queen of Jerusalem, his brother William’s widow. Although 
the marquisate of Montferrat was one of the most important lordships 
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of Lombardy, the five sons of William IV led the lives of soldiers of 
fortune. One, Frederick, took orders and became a bishop, but the 
others went one after another to seek their fortunes in the East. The 
eldest, William V, received the hand of Sibylla together with the 
county of Jaffa and the reversion of the crown of Jerusalem; he 
correctly refused to share the title of king with Baldwin IV. The 
youngest, Renier, married a Comnena and came very near to the 
throne of the basileus before being murdered by order of Andronicus 
I. The third, Boniface, although holding until 1203 the marquisate 
inherited from his father after 1188, eventually went East and among 
the pickings of the Third Crusade laid his hands on the kingdom of 
Thessalonica. Conrad, William IV’s second son, was the most striking 
member of this restless family, a medieval soldier of fortune through 
and through. He went to Byzantium to avenge Renier, and there 
defended Isaac II Angelus against the Branas insurrection, but his 
personal prestige overshadowed that of his ally, so that he found 
himself having to quit Constantinople in some haste, although by no 
means empty-handed. Coming to Tyre, he put heart into the town’s 
defence, and rendered the place impregnable, but with a passion for 
power foreshadowing that of the soldiers of fortune of the Italian 
Renaissance, very different from the attitude of his brother William, 
he tried every way of making himself master of the town. His truce 
with Saladin while the latter captured Frankish towns one by one, his 
refusal to receive Guy of Lusignan, his reluctance to take part in the 
siege of Acre, the unattractive story of his marriage to Isabelle of 
Jerusalem, all show how little he was hampered by scruples as he 
tried to carve himself a domain in the East. 

This forceful monarch impaired the authority of the crown. In 
order to get rid of Guy of Lusignan he sought the alliance of the 
Italians, a danger to the kingdom, for they meant to be masters in it, 
and he took sides with the Ibelin clan. His tactics paid off, and after 
years of intriguing and even violence he became king of Jerusalem. 
He was king elect, that is, not yet crowned,’ when an assassin’s 
dagger ended his reign almost before it began. Thus, Conrad, whom 
Grousset compares aptly enough to Baldwin I, did not have time to 
restore as king the royal authority he had done so much to lessen. 

His successor, Henry II of Champagne, another great baron of the 
West, cousin of the kings of France and England, accepted the crown 
reluctantly and with much hesitation. For him, haunted by nostalgia 
for his beautiful fief in France, it was nothing but a duty to govern the 
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kingdom of Jerusalem in the name of little Mary of Jerusalem- 
Montferrat. He refused to take the title of king or be consecrated but 
ruled from 1192 to 1197 exactly as if he had been only the bayle, 
regent, of the kingdom. His title was simply that of “‘lord of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem’’, and the coins he struck at Acre, small copper 
currency called pougeoises, bore only the name of “Count Henry”.’ 
An esteemed ruler, able to make his authority respected, Henry of 
Champagne was free from the desire for power that Conrad had had. 
He gives the impression of a man who wanted to hand his trust over 
to his ward as soon as might be, with its territory preserved and if 
possible extended, so that he could then go back to his county of 
Champagne. The ridiculous accident which killed him prevented him 
doing this, and his daughters Alice and Philippa never succeeded in 
obtaining the inheritance of his county, in spite of the attempts they 
both made to do so.’ 

With Aimery of Lusignan, 1197-1205, the situation changed. He 
was well born, belonging to a seigneurial family of Poitou, but was by 
no means a great baron, and was very little interested in the West. A 
“poor young gentleman”’ when King Amalric redeemed him from the 
Saracens holding him captive at Damascus, he won the king’s 
favour and made a brilliant career, chamberlain, and then constable of 
the realm; and his brother Guy’s elevation to the throne allowed him 
to show his ability. By the time the Third Crusade was over, Aimery 
of Lusignan had acquired the county of Jaffa, until then held by his 
other brother Geoffrey. Stripped by Henry both of Jaffa and of his 
post as constable, Aimery found compensation in Cyprus; the death 
of his brother Guy in 1194 made him lord of Cyprus, until in 1197 he 
received the crown. He completed the work begun by Guy, to whom 
was due the installation in Cyprus of a Frankish colony attracted 
thither by the open-handedness of the ex-king of Jerusalem, for Guy 
realized that it was essential to avoid the chance of another Greek 
rising like the one that in 1192 had all but pushed the Templars into 
the sea. Aimery transformed this colony into a genuine kingdom, 
reviewing and reducing the extensive enfeoffments granted by Guy, 
and creating soundly based monarchical institutions in the island. He 
had just crowned his efforts by obtaining from the emperor the 
erection of his lordship into a kingdom when he was called to the 
throne of Jerusalem. It is not surprising that he felt little enthusiasm 
for this new task. That he did not is made clear by the care he took to 
see that his elevation to the throne of Syria meant only a personal 
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union of crowns, for he refused to unite the Cypriot and the Syrian 
treasuries: the administrations of the two kingdoms remained 
completely separate, and two Syrian barons were chosen by their 
peers to collect and to spend the financial resources of the Syrian 
budget. 

Aimery devoted himself none the less wholeheartedly to caring for 
the patrimony of his wife, by whom he had a daughter, Melisende, in 
due course married to the prince of Antioch. Conditions were 
difficult: the Syrian barons were unruly, many of them hostile to the 
Lusignans, and the German crusade was being conducted as if the 
king of Jerusalem did not exist. Aimery succeeded in establishing his 
authority and was obeyed by all during the eight years of his reign, 
from 1197 to 1205. He took care to be crowned by the patriarch, 
although the latter was against his candidature, and thus compelled 
the clergy to obey him. It can be said that in Aimery, a king as 
prudent as he was forceful, able (as is shown by his contacts with the 
Moslems in the difficult moments of the Fourth Crusade) and stead- 
fast, the kingdom of Jerusalem had found a sovereign worthy of the 
name. 

But on 1 April 1205 Aimery died, and Queen Isabelle did not long 
survive her fourth husband. A regent had to be found to rule in the 
name of Mary of Montferrat, queen of Jerusalem. The man chosen, 
John of Ibelin, lord of Beirut, was her uncle on the side of her 
mother, Mary Comnena, wife of Balian of Ibelin. He received the 
regency as the new sovereign’s nearest relative, and exercised it from 
1205 to 1210, the first of the many regencies held by the Ibelins in the 
thirteenth century, both in Cyprus, where King Hugh I’s mother was 
Eschiva of Ibelin, and in Jerusalem. The regency ended with the 
arrival in the Holy Land of Mary’s husband, chosen by the king of 
France in response to a request from the barons of Syria. King Philip 
chose another Champenois, John of Brienne, brother of Count Walter 
of Brienne, belonging to an old baronial family which went back to 
Engilbert, the first recorded lord of Brienne, at the beginning of the 
tenth century. But his long descent did not make John a great 
feudatory; the Briennes held only a small canton which depended on 
the county of Champagne, and though in 1202-1203 Walter of Brienne 
had laid claim to the kingdom of Sicily, there was nothing in the 
Briennes’ history to prepare them for the splendid destiny waiting for 
them in the thirteenth century. John had not even enough money, and 
could not leave for the East until the pope and the king of France had 
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given him substantial sums. He brought nothing to his kingdom but 
his prudence and courage, and a long experience.’ Knight and poet - 
he was, it seems, the author of some of the chansons attributed to 
Count Theobald of Champagne’ --John did not possess the personal 
authority of an Aimery or a Henry, as the Fifth Crusade was to show, 
but none the less he proved a conscientious king. If his Egyptian 
campaign had been allowed to go as he planned, it would have 
restored the kingdom of Jerusalem to its condition previous to 1187. 


The kings’ poverty 


With Frederick II the history of the Frankish kings takes a new turn. 
His four predecessors, different personalities though they were, had 
many qualities of kingship in common. They also had in common a 
devastating lack of funds; from Guy to Aimery the appalling alloy of 
their coins reveals the emptiness of the royal treasury. We have 
already mentioned the desperate situation of John of Brienne during 
the siege of Damietta. Henry of Champagne, we are told, often of a 
morning had not the money for that day’s supper. As for Conrad I, it 
was his ruined finances that killed him; it was because he needed 
money and so wrecked a vessel belonging to the Old Man of the 
Mountain and laid hands on her cargo, that he was assassinated at the 
order of the terrible head of the Ismailians.° Innocent III tells us that 
the regency of John of Ibelin, 1205-1210, suffered from a lessening of 
royal authority;’ it was certainly no better from a financial point of 
view. In 1206 the regent was so hard pressed by his creditors that in 
order to pay what he owed to John Le Tort he had to ask the queen 
for permission to sell one of her hdétels in Acre. The sale, in any case, 
burdened with 500 bezants of expenses and transfer duty, only 
brought the regent a bare 2,700 bezants.° 


Difficulties with the clergy, the Italians and the great vassals 


Considering this lack of means, the energy with which the kings of 
Jerusalem made their authority respected is all the more admirable, 
especially since they also had to cope with the tendency of the 
constituent parts of the kingdom to hive off into autonomous powers. 
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The church itself was doing what it could to shake off the hampering 
rule of the monarchs, a rule to which it owed the appointment of a 
man like Heraclius to the patriarchate of Jerusalem. In 1194, at the 
time of the election of Heraclius’ second successor, the chapter of the 
Holy Sepulchre claimed that it did not need the approval of Henry of 
Champagne. Instead of selecting their candidate and waiting for the 
sovereign’s permission before they proclaimed him, the canons ap- 
pointed Aymar Monachus, a Florentine,’ claiming that there was no 
king of Jerusalem, since Henry had not been crowned and was only 
lord of the realm. The count of Champagne was having none of this; 
he had the canons arrested and threatened them with death ‘‘because 
they were trying to take away the power of the kings of Jerusalem in 
the election of the patriarch’. The clergy was thus reduced to 
obedience. In fact, in the course of the century the papacy increas- 
ingly arrogated to itself the appointment of prelates, and the kings’ 
prerogative became a mere shadow, but that is part of a wider picture 
than that of the Latin colonies of the East. 

The kings had more serious trouble with the Italian colonies. 
Conrad I, compelled indeed by circumstances to do so, gave his 
fellow-countrymen extensive privileges, and public opinion in the 
kingdom accused him of showing them undue favour. Intoxicated 
with success, the governors sent out to Syria from the trading cities 
of Italy felt that they could do as they liked. The Pisans, to whom 
Conrad had given part of Tyre, planned, so we are told, to take the 
whole of the town from Henry of Champagne and give it to Guy of 
Lusignan, then very recently installed in Cyprus. No doubt they 
wanted to strengthen their position in Syria by continuing the tech- 
nique of playing one opponent off against another that had served 
them well in 1188-1192. King Henry, however, acted instantly, and in 
May 1193 forbade the Pisans to have more than thirty of their 
nationals in Tyre at one time. Hoping to force Henry to yield, Pisa 
sent vessels to harass shipping on the Syrian coast. This brought an 
immediate reply: the count of Champagne expelled all Pisans from 
Acre and from Syria. Peace was not re-established until 19 October 
1194. Nor did Henry’s successors acknowledge the excessive 
privileges of the Tuscan port any more than he had done; in 1219 Pisa 
was complaining that the grants made in 1188 were not being 
honoured. One of the first actions of Thomas of Acerra, the regent 
sent to Syria by Frederick II, was to deprive the Pisans of their 
judicial rights, and that in spite of the pro-imperialist policy they 
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followed in the West. Only when the emperor himself arrived did Pisa 
recover its rights.'° 

Venice, too, had its quarrels with the kings, whose energetic 
policies had ensured that there was still no Italian power supreme in 
Syria. Thus, Henry of Champagne took from the Venetians a number 
of casals that they held near Tyre, and in 1197 it was necessary to 
send an embassy to the king to obtain recovery of goods appropriated 
by the archbishop of Tyre. The widow of a noble Venetian, the lady 
Guida Contarini, placed herself under royal protection so as not to 
have to surrender to the Signoria the fiefs with which she had 
invested Orlando Contarini. Far from returning this fief to Venice, she 
made the king himself her heir, and Venice was unable to obtain 
possession. King John pushed this policy of ‘recovery’ still further: 
the Venetians had possessed a third of Tyre, in theory at least, since 
1124; he took it from them, and they were not able to reoccupy it until 
a later date." 

Masters, then, of the church and of the Italian colonies, the sovereigns 
of the second kingdom of Jerusalem also tried to exact obedience 
from their vassals. The great barons, the prince of Antioch and the 
count of Tripoli, inevitably became independent in practice in 1187, 
yet Guy of Lusignan made both these great feudatories acknowledge 
his authority before he went to lay siege to Acre. 

After Guy, the county of Tripoli and the principality of Antioch 
necessarily had a separate existence from the kingdom, and all the 
more so because until 1229 they were cut off from it by a block of 
Moslem territory, reduced ultimately to the lordship of Sidon. During 
this period the two fiefs had an eventful history, conducting 
campaigns against the Moslems of Homs, Hama or Aleppo that were 
usually quite unconnected with the kingdom’s conflicts with Cairo or 
Damascus. Their internal history was still more disturbed: when 
Raymond III of Tripoli died, Bohemond IV, younger son of Prince 
Bohemond III of Antioch, became count of Tripoli. Antioch was to 
have gone to Bohemond III’s elder son, Raymond, who married Alice 
of Armenia in 1195. But Raymond died a few years before his father’s 
death in 1201, and Bohemond of Tripoli took the principality from his 
nephew Raymond Roupen, who was supported by his uncle Leo of 
Armenia. The war between the two sides, complicated by the revolt 
of the lord of Nephin, near Tripoli, only ended in 1219 with the 
victory of Bohemond IV. 

The kings of Jerusalem by no means neglected their duty as 
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overlords of the great fiefs of the north during these troubles. In 1194 
Leo king of Armenia captured Bohemond III by treason and tried to 
make him surrender Antioch; first putting Antioch into a state of 
defence, Henry of Champagne hurried to the court of Armenia and 
obtained the release of the captive. Later, Aimery, in order to 
reinforce the somewhat vague links of fealty binding the count of 
Tripoli to the king, established an annual payment of 4,000 bezants 
charged upon the market of Acre to be paid to the count, ‘‘for which 
he became the king’s man’. But Bohemond IV’s usurpation of 
Antioch from his nephew worried Aimery; the kings of Jerusalem had 
always tried to prevent the concentration of fiefs into the hands of 
individual barons, who would thus become overmighty vassals. Not 
counting the question of law, which was debatable, for inheritance by 
‘representation’ was not recognized by the Assises de Jérusalem, 
although in this case the claim of the young Raymond Roupen seemed 
strong, the fact was that Bohemond was in conflict with his clergy and 
with Rome, and traditionally the king was the protector of the church. 
Thus, we see Aimery supporting the lord of Nephin in his revolt 
against Bohemond in 1205, while the king of Armenia married one of 
Aimery’s relatives, Sibylla of Lusignan. Another Franco-Armenian 
marriage was that between John of Brienne, after the death of his 
wife Mary of Jerusalem, and the eldest daughter of King Leo; this 
enabled him to claim the throne of Armenia in 1220, but her death 
prevented his achieving it. These marriages strengthened the links 
between the crowns of Jerusalem and Cilicia; when Leo died in 1219 
the latter was claimed by three Frankish princes, Raymond Roupen, 
Leo’s nephew, and John of Brienne and Philip of Antioch, Leo’s two 
sons-in-law. Philip won the crown, but was deposed by an Armenian 
revolt. These ties of kinship between the Christian states of the East, 
however, were not so strong as the feudal ones that had bound them 
in the twelfth century. The pre-eminence of the king of Jerusalem, 
still asserted by a Henry of Champagne or an Aimery, was to become 
more and more shadowy. 


Difficulties with the nobles 


As far as the barons of the realm were concerned, however, the royal 
pre-eminence endured throughout the period from Conrad I to Fre- 
derick. Conrad I had had to make concessions so as to create a party 
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for himself, but his successors were well able to enforce obedience 
from a baronage which had developed a taste for anarchy during the 
years 1186 to 1192. Henry of Champagne, first of all, felt himself 
overshadowed by his constable Aimery of Lusignan, a man with a 
commanding position, possessor of Jaffa and heir of Cyprus. Accord- 
ing to one version, conflict broke out at the time of the Pisan 
conspiracy in Tyre; Aimery, it is said, interceded with the king for the 
Pisans, and Henry arrested him on the grounds of complicity with the 
Pisans and his brother Guy. According to the Estoire d’Eracles, it 
was upon learning of the death of Guy of Lusignan that the king 
became alarmed at the prospect of the union of Cyprus and Jaffa in 
the hands of his too powerful vassal." Be that as it may, Aimery was 
arrested on the order of the count of Champagne. “The constable 
wondered very much why the king had done this, when he was his 
lord, and the constable his liege man.” Despite this appeal to his 
rights as a vassal by Aimery, one of the best lawyers of the time, 
Henry would not be softened and Aimery had to resign his con- 
stableship and surrender Jaffa to the king. Peace was soon re- 
established; the prud’hommes, especially the Beisan family, persu- 
aded Henry to entertain more friendly sentiments towards the new 
lord of Cyprus. Marriages were arranged: Mary, heiress of Jerusalem, 
was betrothed to Guy, heir of Cyprus (who died at the same time as 
his father), and Alice and Philippa, daughters of the count of Cham- 
pagne, were betrothed to Hugh and John, the other sons of Aimery 
and Eschiva of Ibelin. In the event, the only one of these marriages 
that took place was that between Hugh and Alice. Henry returned 
Jaffa to Aimery, and he transmitted it to his son Hugh, from whom it 
passed to Hugh’s daughter Mary, who brought it with her as a dowry 
when she married Walter of Brienne, nephew of King John."* 

When Henry died, Aimery did not become king of Jerusalem 
unopposed. There were some who wanted to marry Queen Isabelle to 
a former supporter of Guy of Lusignan, Ralph of Tiberias, who was 
brother to the most powerful baron in Syria, Hugh of Tiberias, as well 
as brother-in-law of John of Ibelin. Aimery, however, was chosen to 
marry the queen, but it seems likely that he continued to mistrust his 
rival, whose very popularity was a danger. There was no open enmity 
between the two men until the day when in March 1198 four German 
knights flung themselves upon Aimery near Tyre and tried to kill him. 
The king ascribed this murderous attack to Ralph of Tiberias and 
decided to banish him from the kingdom. The Frankish nobles rallied 
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to Ralph, and we see them for the first time threatening their 
sovereign with collective action if he did not give Ralph trial before 
the high court. This might have been extremely awkward; if the king 
was unable to produce proof of Ralph’s guilt, and Ralph was acquit- 
ted, the king would be most seriously humiliated. But Aimery was not 
impressed by the barons’ attitude, and they, realizing that they were 
not going to get what they demanded, decided to give way. Ralph 
thanked his peers for their sympathy and declared that he would 
prefer to go into voluntary exile, “never would he serve so disloyal a 
man’’.'° It was Aimery’s victory, and the barons’ claims were set aside 
for many years, thanks to the failure of this trial of strength. 

John of Brienne, however, does not seem to have imposed his 
authority on his vassals so forcefully. An incident that occurred 
during his reign shows this, when Bernard of Beirut, head of the 
house of Blanchegarde, dared to defy the king in full court: 


It happened that King John held court, I do not know for what plea, but when a cousin 
of his was speaking foully of the men of the country [the poulains], Bernard of Beirut 
answered him, and the man gave him the lie; and Bernard killed him in the court before 
the king and departed and went away to Tripoli, and no one stopped him nor dared lay 
a hand on him."® 


It is conceivable that in the following period such an offence would 
have gone altogether unpunished; at that time Bernard did have to go 
into exile, but Aimery or Henry of Champagne would certainly never 
have allowed such an affront to be offered them. The monarchy of 
Jerusalem still inspired its vassals with respect, but with John of 
Brienne was already beginning to lose ground before the growing 
indiscipline of the great lords. 

The royal domain, however, remained more or less intact. In his 
report to Innocent III the patriarch Aymar Monachus could write that 
‘Nablus and Tyre, Acre and Jerusalem belong directly to the king”’. 
Obviously this domain was in fact reduced to the appurtenances of 
Acre and Tyre, and it was burdened with ever more numerous 
charges; grants to the Italians, assises in favour of nobles expelled 
from their Jerusalem domains, grants to the military orders, exemp- 
tions benefiting the Syrians, such as that made by King John freeing 
all Syrians from payments to the market of Tyre, all these reduced its 
value. But there is a text of 1243 that tells us how large the king’s own 
domain still was in the neighbourhood of Tyre: the ‘‘king’s casals” 
are repeatedly mentioned in the report sent that year to Venice by 
Marsilio Giorgio the Venetian bayle.'’ Only one town had been 
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detached from the royal domain: when Beirut was recaptured, King 
Aimery, no doubt in order to win the friendship of the Ibelins and 
also because he would have found it difficult to defend the town 
himself —he had been unable to send an adequate garrison to Jaffa in 
1197 - granted it in fief to John of Ibelin, the ‘Old Lord of Beirut’. 


Difficulties with the crusaders 


What very greatly hampered the exercise of royal power was the 
absolute independence of the king of Jerusalem affected by the 
crusaders. Neither Pelagius nor Andrew of Hungary of the Fifth 
Crusade paid any heed whatever to John of Brienne; the Fourth 
Crusade was marked by the indiscipline of Renard of Dampierre; the 
German crusade caused numerous difficulties. The Germans turned 
the burgesses of Acre out of their homes and took advantage of the 
absence of the local knights on campaign to requisition their houses 
and expel their families from them. King Henry, on the advice of 
Hugh of Tiberias, had to make as if to attack them in order to check 
these abuses. And the crusading army broke the truce without even 
notifying him. As for Aimery, he had to stand by and watch the 
crusaders trampling one of his royal prerogatives underfoot, that of 
marrying the heiress of a fief to the candidate of his choosing. It will 
be remembered that Count Joscelin of Edessa built up an extensive 
lordship which his daughters Beatrice and Agnes were to inherit. 
Beatrice, the elder, had been since perhaps 1187 the widow of William 
of Valence, for a short time lord of Toron. It would be natural for 
King Aimery to marry his sister-in-law and vassal to some rich, 
well-connected man whose presence in the Holy Land would be a 
source of new strength for the kingdom. The Lignages d’Outremer 
tell us that ‘‘a German count took Beatrice in spite of King Aimery”’. 
He was Count Otto of Henneberg, and he took his wife away to 
Saxony and between 1208 and 1220 ceded his fief to the Teutonic 
Knights."® 

John of Brienne, exhausted by the troubles caused to the kingdom 
by the expeditions sent to relieve it, eventually obtained from the 
pope the right of the king of Jerusalem to direct the crusading forces, 
but events were soon to overtake and nullify this decision. 

Yet we cannot but admire the tenacity of these sovereigns, who 
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worked so hard to exact respect for their kingly office from their very 
vassals, and whose prerogatives, despite all their efforts, slipped from 
them one by one. An example is the right to coin money; we possess 
coins struck by Renaud of Sidon, by John of Ibelin-Beirut, and so on. It 
was not enough to lay loud claim to Jerusalem and concentrate their 
energies on reconquering their capital. The oath they took during their 
coronation at Tyre —not, alas, with the original crown, held at Bagh- 
dad since 1187 — opened thus: 


I, N., who shall be by the grace of God king of Jerusalem, promise you, my lord 
patriarch, and your successors, that from this day forth I shall be your support and 
defender, and that of all the people of the kingdom of Jerusalem.” 


The laws of Aimery 


One of the kings tried to build a bulwark of legislation with which to 
check the gradual erosion of that royal power which they all sought 
so hard to defend. This was Aimery, king and law-maker. It is 
interesting to watch him trying to renew the code which had ensured 
his predecessors’ authority in the previous century. Like Baldwin III 
or Amalric, of whose knowledge of the law, guarantee of their 
pre-eminence and of their ability to control the high court, William of 
Tyre speaks admiringly, Aimery knew the law contained in the 
Letters of the Sepulchre, and he could not feel easy at the thought that 
this repository of laws should be entrusted only to the memory of 
men who might be tempted to alter it in their own interests. He sought 
therefore to make use of the recollections of other ‘wise men’ of the 
time, Renaud of Sidon, John of Ibelin and especially Ralph of 
Tiberias; from his own and their recollections they would compile a 
custumal which would faithfully embody the lost Letters. But Ralph, 
to whom he wished to entrust the task, avoided it, and only the Livre 
au roi, a faithful echo of the assises dealing with royal authority, was 
finished in the time of King Aimery.”° 

Thus Aimery finds a place in the line of sovereigns to whom were 
due the first assises of Jerusalem. It is significant that the greatest 
monument of monarchical law of Jerusalem should have originated in 
the entourage of the king. But feudal anarchy was soon to triumph, 
rejecting the old laws and creating a new theory of law, demonstrat- 
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ing once again the impotence of texts and of the most venerable 
institutions in the face of facts. It was to the credit of the last kings of 
the second kingdom of Jerusalem that they strove to scush th 
relentless breaking up of the kingdom’s unity. In the years to sone 
the disappearance of an effective monarchy was to render all sheik 


efforts useless. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Barons, burgesses and clergy 


Changes among the nobility 


The disaster of 1187 not only severely impaired the king’s authority 
and so led to the collapse of the first kingdom of Jerusalem, but it also 
destroyed the old structure of society. In the new kingdom the 
balance of different classes that had ensured the vitality of the 
twelfth-century Frankish realm no longer existed. Feudal structure 
was thrown out of true, and this had a marked effect on the second 
kingdom’s political life. 

The battle of Hattin and the collapse of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
turned the nobility, thus abruptly deprived of its territorial basis, into 
a class that can only be likened to the émigrés of the French 
revolution, or the Tsarist exiles from revolutionary Russia. In the 
small number of coastal cities where they took refuge they presented 
just the same picture of poverty hidden beneath airs of gentility. 
Duke Frederick of Swabia, moved by their distress, had generous 
donations distributed to the widows, orphans, and impoverished 
nobles gathered at Tripoli.' There were, too, the same contentions 
between families and the same detestation of those held responsible 
for the final calamity, although in fact the responsibility, as always, 
was a shared one. This hatred makes the facts hard to discover, for 
the writers of the time, Ambroise on one side, Ernoul on the other, 
pass impassioned judgements on the actors in the events leading up to 
the defeat, Raymond III of Tripoli, Guy of Lusignan and Heraclius.” 
This émigré mentality left its mark on the whole of the kingdom’s 
subsequent history. Rather than take part in the attempt at reconquest 
led by Guy, the legitimate king, who did perhaps lack authority and 
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political awareness but had been prevented by partisan hatred from 
showing his true worth, the barons, or a section of them, unhesitat- 
ingly claiming, as sections always do, to be the majority, preferred to 
support Conrad I and to share in the sad farce of the divorce of 
Isabelle and Humphrey of Montreal. 

These émigrés forgot none of their former grievances, which 
became the more bitter as their exile continued. Still worse was the 
fact that they had nothing to do. Their lordships, which once they had 
constantly had to administer and defend, were in Saracen hands, and 
the slow reconquest of the years 1189 to 1229 gave them back only a 
small part of their lands. And so in their long periods of leisure the 
knights of Acre, former terriers, landed men, fallen from their past 
glories which yet they never ceased to claim, jealously reserving their 
rights to lands still to be reconquered, passed their time in debate on 
questions of law. We must not forget that the Assises de Jérusalem as 
we now have them were not created in a land-based feudal society 
but amongst knights living in cities, who were deeply concerned with 
constitutional problems from the very fact that the structure of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem had been shaped for a totally different society. 
This town-dwelling chivalry reminds us not of contemporary feudal 
society in France but rather of the Italian communes, where knights 
and burgesses lived close together, sharing almost the same legal 
status. 

Some lordships did survive, but in these years before 1229 there 
were very few of them. The “‘great fiefs’ near Tyre consisted of the 
lordships of Beirut, of Sidon, recently reconstituted, although without 
its hinterland, by the treaty of Jaffa, together with its vassal lordship 
of Adelon, and the lordship of Scandelion and that of Toron, returned 
to Frederick II in 1229 and due to revert to its former holders’ heirs. 
Further south, “the lordship of Count Joscelin’’, now lacking all its 
eastern part, was divided between the Teutonic Knights, heirs of 
Beatrice of Henneberg, and the lords of La Mandelée, from Norman 
Calabria, to whom the rights of Beatrice’s younger sister had passed.° 
Lastly, in the mountains of Acre what was left of the great domain 
once belonging to Henry Le Buffle of Milly was in the hands of the 
lords of Beisan, and especially of Garnier L’Aleman, from Alsace, 
lord of Mergelcolon and husband of Pavie of Jebail. On the coast, the 
lordship of Cayphas remained as it had been in the twelfth century. 
That of Caesarea had lost almost all its territory and was reduced to 
the ‘sea route’, that is, the coast road, which in 1238 the pope wished 
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to entrust, together with the protection of pilgrim convoys, to Count 
Walter of Brienne, owing to the Templars’ failure to guard this unsafe 
route.’ As for the lordship of Arsuf, on the death of John of Arsuf it 
passed after 1198 to John’s sister Melisende, who married first 
Thierry of Orgue and then John of Ibelin. Finally the ‘county of Jaffa 
and Ascalon” held by the Lusignans, then by Walter of Brienne, was 
reduced to the mere town of Jaffa. Ramleh was returned to the 
Christians in 1229; was it given back to the Ibelins, and Lydda to its 
bishop? We do not know, but it seems likely that the lords of 
Blanchegarde, of the Beirut family, recovered possession of their 
small lordship, a southern advanced point of Christian territories.’ 

Thus a good number of Latin lordships still survived, but we see 
that two of the baronies listed in the Assises, Galilee, and Kerak with 
Montreal, had disappeared, and two, Sidon and Jaffa, were nothing 
but a shadow of their former selves. The territorial basis of the 
Frankish nobility had been very greatly reduced. 

The nobility themselves suffered severely in the disaster of 1187. 
We do not know how many died at Hattin, but the number must have 
been very great. There are many knights, like William of Valence and 
John of Arsuf, whose names occur frequently up to the year 1187, but 
never thereafter. The nobility had to be created anew, and this task 
was further delayed by the departure of Guy of Lusignan’s 
companions for Cyprus. The old families gradually died out. Some 
kept going well enough, such as the Sidons, with Balian, his son Giles 
in 1247 and his grandson Julian, and the Scandelion family, replaced 
through marriage in about 1260 by the lords of La Mandelée, but the 
families of Caesarea, Arsuf and Cayphas, which had played so 
important a part in the first kingdom, did not long survive its disap- 
pearance. At Caesarea, Juliana, sister of Walter II, was married to 
Aymar | of Layron (perhaps Ayron, near Lusignan), attested as lord 
of Caesarea from 1193 to 1211, as marshal of the kingdom in 1206, 
and finally as marshal of the Temple; he died during the Egyptian 
expedition. From him came the next lords, Walter III and John. A 
Spaniard, Garcia Alvarez, became lord of Cayphas on the death of 
Geoffrey, Rohard II’s son-in-law. A Fleming, Thierry of Termonde, 
married the heiress of Adelon. The list of barons of the kingdom after 
1192 is quite different from what it had been four years earlier; the 
old Jerusalem families are replaced by the Provins, Layrons, Bre- 
bands, d’Ays, d’Aunays, d’Orgues, de Maillys, and later the Mont- 
béliards, the Montforts and the Maugastels.° 
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But still a small number of these families remained in control of 
affairs; such were the Sidons, and above all the Ibelins.’ This power- 
ful family, stripped of all its former domains, found in the number of 
its members and in its alliances with the royal house and with the 
families of Sidon and Tiberias, a source of strength that enabled it to 
re-establish its former influence; it did so the more easily in that it had 
almost no rivals. In 1192 Balian of Ibelin got Saladin to cede Caymont 
to him; shortly afterwards his eldest son John married the heiress of 
Arsuf, being one of the first to take advantage of the policy of 
remarriage, usual after every disaster in feudal society, which the 
royal house of Jerusalem was to practise so extensively. In 1197 
Aimery of Lusignan had to cede him Beirut. After that the Ibelins 
became once again the possessors of extensive lands, as they had 
been in the previous period, and in the general poverty their wealth 
seemed all the greater. Moreover, in the crowd of newcomers who 
belonged only by marriage to the nobility of Jerusalem, they seemed 
to stand as representatives of Frankish tradition. The house of Ibelin 
was to take over political leadership of the whole of the nobility of 
the East, although not without provoking serious opposition. Under 
the rule of a monarchy so much less secure than that of the Baldwins, 
the nobles of the East were to develop a passion for independence, 
until at last the elimination of the monarchy allowed them to realize 
their ambition. The knighthood of the kingdom was in fact becoming 
more and more restless and rebellious; Henry of Champagne and 
Aimery managed to check its attempts to break free, but Frederick II 
was unable to do so. The barons were as enamoured of _ their 
privileges and liberties as only those can be who have all but 
completely lost them, like the émigrés of 1815, and they could not fail 
to be encouraged by their on the whole successful revolt against Guy 
of Lusignan. Without infringing the principle of hereditary right, the 
barons of Jerusalem took advantage of circumstances which in prac- 
tice established a kind of elective system in their favour. The queen 
was acknowledged to be heiress of the kingdom, her rights were 
uncontested, but the barons arrogated to themselves the choice of her 
husband, their king. 

The nobles of the kingdom of Jerusalem could avoid any punish- 
ment their rulers might want to inflict on them. The revolting barons 
of Antioch found refuge in Armenia; similarly, those of Syria could 
find a welcome in Antioch, Tripoli and above all Cyprus. Frankish 
knights derived great benefit from the installation of a Latin dynasty 
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in Cyprus. Guy of Lusignan established mainly his own supporters 
there, the Chenechés, Barlais, Rivets and other Poitevins, the 
Gibelets and Beisans, but the Ibelins and their friends were not slow 
to acquire numerous fiefs in this large island, and indeed Philip, 
second son of Balian of Ibelin, became its regent in 1218. In the 
course of time the descendants of Guy’s companions came to resent 
the Ibelin predominance, and this was, we believe, a principal cause 
of the civil wars of the thirteenth century. Meanwhile, however, the 
position of the Frankish nobility, simultaneously Cypriot and Syrian, 
was one of great strength. 


Changes in the burgess class 


Like the nobility, the Frankish burgess class was much changed. 
When Saladin overran the Christian territories, the Latin inhabitants 
of the little towns of the interior were forced into slavery or into 
exile, and the men who could bear arms were captured at Hattin. 
Nothing remained of the solid class of small rural landowners who, 
with the knights, had formed the backbone of the first kingdom. Any 
who perhaps escaped captivity, reduced as like as not to the wretched 
state of refugees, were mingled with the urban bourgeoisie of Acre or 
Tyre. Thus the middle class had changed: from now on it consisted 
almost solely of traders and artisans, even though during the 
reconquest efforts were made to re-establish the old land-holding 
middle class.” The French and Provencal element which had given so 
many settlers to the Latin kingdom became more and more mingled 
with Italians, whose numbers constantly increased, and with others of 
various nations drawn to the Holy Land by the attraction of the 
Levant ports, whose trade now formed the kingdom’s main wealth. 

Nor did this new middle class have the solidity of the old. Its moral 
degeneracy, not unlike that attributed by the historians to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, exploiting the pilgrimage by any and every 
means, is attested by the bishop of Acre, James of Vitry, who visited 
all the Frankish towns in 1216 to preach a fresh crusade. The picture 
he paints is a sombre one, and probably his indignation led him, as 
Grousset thinks, to exaggerate, but there is no doubt that the moral 
climate of the great commercial ports was far from edifying and that 
the Latin population of the townships that were still under Frankish 
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rule, mixing more and more with the native population, held very 
lightly to the Christian ethic and even to the Christian faith, especially 
at Sarepta. The former colonists had become Levantines, and the 
peasant population of the Frankish lands was from now on wholly 
indigenous. A text of 1243 lists the names of the homliges, liege men, 
of certain rural casals; they are all Syrian.’ 


Acre was the refuge of all banished men and escaped criminals, and they made it a 
centre of infection. All the scum of the Mediterranean, all the habitual criminals of the 
West went ‘on crusade’ to make themselves a new life in this crossroads of societies 
and civilizations. The port was a thieves’ kitchen, where throats were cut night and 
day." 

We possess an unusual text’ which supports this description; it 
describes the life of one of these banished men. In 1241 a Mongol spy 
was arrested in Austria; he had recently brought Batu’s ultimatum to 
the king of Hungary, and was serving as an interpreter on the staff of 
the army of Genghis Khan’s grandson. Under interrogation, he 
proved to be an Englishman who had been banished from his own 
country. He had quite naturally gone to Acre, and had there lost all he 
possessed in the town’s gambling dens. Thereafter he travelled about 
the East begging, then as a public scrivener, before being recruited by 
a Mongol agent. How many inhabitants of this busy port, or of Tyre 
or Beirut, could have told similar stories! Many of them must have 
decided in the end to renounce their faith, whether to escape slavery 
or the justice of the king’s or other courts, as in the strange tale of the 
renegades of later centuries who served as crews aboard Turkish and 
Barbary fleets. As early as 1223 the patriarch of Alexandria stated 
that there were more than 10,000 renegades; and the Lateran Council 
of 1215 shows that there were many sailors of Latin origin serving as 
pilots on Saracen ships. Many, of course, did not need to become 
Moslems in order to take up piracy; Latin pirates infested all the 
routes to the Holy Land. Philip Augustus, returning from Acre in 
1191 with his fourteen galleys, coasted past Syria and Cilicia and then 
came upon a little roadstead in Anatolia which was known as the 
Pisans’ port because pirates from Pisa used it as a base from which to 
attack the shipping of other nations. The French king found four 
pirate ships there, and destroyed them, while their crews fled into the 
hills. In 1234 Gregory IX pronounced sentence of excommunication 
upon the “‘pirates and corsairs” who ‘greatly hampered the assistance 
sent to the Holy Land, taking and robbing travellers on their way to 
and from the Holy Land’’.” 
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To this unlovely floating population we must add another group of 
persons: criminals sent to the Holy Land to do penance for their sins, 
rather as in the nineteenth century some countries offered their 
delinquents a choice between punishment for their offence or volun- 
tary exile ‘to the Americas’. Amongst these there were many heretics 
who had with more or less sincerity recanted and had been sent on 
pilgrimage by the Inquisition as a penance. Clearly, the character of 
Frankish colonization had completely changed. Wealthy merchants, 
sailors out on the loose, pilgrims, thieves and heretics who went to 
the Holy Land not to gain indulgences but to avoid the rigours of 
justice, formed a thoroughly motley collection. Acre and Tyre already 
offered the same spectacle that the great ports of the Mediterranean 
were to present in later centuries until almost our own day, and we 
can well understand the anger felt by a man like James of Vitry. It is 
likely that in all these turbulent crowds the name of burgess was 
restricted to a privileged class, that of the merchants or property 
owners of the town. Some of these burgesses even reached positions 
very near that of the nobility." 


Changes in the Latin church 


The Latin church, provider of leaders for this population, was also 
affected by the defeat of 1187. Many of the monasteries founded in 
the places dearest to pilgrims, in Judaea, Samaria and Galilee, were 
destroyed, and their monks and canons fled towards the coast. Many 
bishops and archbishops lost both their dioceses and their revenues. 
Most of these refugee monks and prelates went to Acre; every 
monastic house of any importance had a priory or a cella in this large 
city where the abbot and fugitive monks could find shelter. Thus the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre settled in Acre, where they elected the 
patriarch in 1194. These temporary homes in due course became 
permanent ones. When Jerusalem returned to Frankish rule most of 
the old religious houses of the Holy City lost no time in taking 
possession once more of their former sites, but the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, perhaps mistrusting the Frankish ‘reconquest’ of Judaea, 
did not go to reside in his patriarchal city. Similarly, the famous 
monastery of Our Lady of Jehosaphat sent its monks to take over 
their convent, but the abbots continued to live in Acre. There was 
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nothing but a priory in the valley of Jehosaphat, ruled by ‘“‘the prior at 
Jerusalem’’."° 

As well as these monasteries henceforth installed in Acre, the town 
of countless steeples described in the strange Pardouns d’ Acre, this 
great coastal city also contained a considerable number of bishops in 
partibus. One such was the archbishop of Nazareth, with his chapter, 
authorized by the pope to reside there in 1256.'° Others were the 
bishops of Lydda and Hebron and so on, though the prelates of 
Nazareth and Lydda may have taken advantage of the temporary 
reoccupation of their episcopal sees to reside in them, as the former 
appears to have done. We can date to this moment the very birth of 
these titular bishoprics, in partibus infidelium, which in the thirteenth 
century were to start providing the papacy with its chief diplomatic 
personnel and executors of its policy, as well as coadjutors for 
bishops with overlarge dioceses. The most important of those waiting 
in Acre for the reconquest of their sees was the patriarch of Jerus- 
alem himself. The spiritual lord of the kingdom of Jerusalem had lost 
none of his authority over what remained of the kingdom. He 
continued to rule the shreds of his patriarchate while waiting for the 
definitive reconquest of Jerusalem, and this is why he did not think it 
necessary, as Acre was now the true capital of the kingdom, to go and 
live in isolation in the Holy City. We have seen that the king of 
Jerusalem managed to make the patriarch acknowledge his authority, 
but now more and more the patriarchs were being appointed by the 
pope. None the less, in the first third of the thirteenth century the 
chapter of the Holy Sepulchre proceeded to an election. But a further 
cause was to contribute to turning the patriarchs into direct agents of 
the pope; it became customary to appoint them as legati nati in the 
Holy Land, and in about 1220 the post of papal legate began to be 
joined to that of patriarch. Indeed, the patriarch’s territorial juris- 
diction was very much reduced; there was a bishop of Acre, as there 
continued to be until the pontificate of James Pantaléon, the son of a 
shoemaker in Troyes who became bishop of Verdun, then in 1253 
patriarch of Jerusalem and then, as Urban IV, pope from 1261 to 
1264. The ex-patriarch, promoting his former suffragan Florent, canon 
of Laon and afterwards bishop of Acre, to another see, decided that 
in future, until the Holy City was recovered, the patriarch would unite 
the two functions of patriarch and bishop of Acre.'’ The patriarch’s 
role was solely one of control and oversight, very similar to that of 
papal legates. 
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Perhaps too the popes decided after the deplorable legation of 
Cardinal Pelagius that they would not in future send Western prelates 
to the Holy Land to deal with delicate Eastern matters, but only for 
precisely defined tasks, such as Cardinal Laurent’s study in 1246 of 
the Eastern churches’ movement towards the Roman see, or else 
when the patriarchate was vacant. In any event, it was from the time 
of the Fifth Crusade onwards that the patriarchs were given almost 
without a break “full power to exercise the legation both in the 
ecclesiastical province of Jerusalem and in the Christian army 
wherever it may be sent in that province to succour the Holy Land”." 
This additional status could not fail to strengthen the patriarchs’ 
authority, and by the end of the thirteenth century they became the 
real sovereigns of what was left of the former kingdom of Jerusalem. 

As well as these changes among the senior clergy of the Latin 
church, we must note an evolution among the inferior clergy. On the 
one hand the clerks of Acre, as also those of Tyre and Beirut, were 
joined by Italian or other Western clerks who arrived in the company 
of pilgrimages or of crusading armies. They no doubt included worthy 
men, but there were also dubious elements, to judge by the dissatis- 
faction expressed by their bishop, James of Vitry.”” Clearly, there 
were many irregular clerks, gyrovagi, sent on pilgrimage as a penance 
or even simply to rid their dioceses of them, mingling in the streets of 
this great port with its motley populace, unashamedly exploiting the 
pilgrims who passed through. But on the other hand the beginning of 
the thirteenth century saw the birth of two religious orders destined 
to a great future, the Dominicans and the Franciscans, who undertook 
the task of bringing the gospel to people living in towns. Very soon 
houses of Mendicant Friars were added to the large religious popu- 
lation of Christian Syria. The Friars Preachers, the Dominicans, in 
particular, devoted themselves to the urgent task of tightening the 
links between the Eastern churches and the Latins. They brought the 
Jacobite patriarch Ignatius II into union with Rome, at Jerusalem in 
about 1237, and they sent missionaries to Egypt, into Moslem Syria, 
to Persia and Turkey, as the Friars Minor did too. The Dominican 
“province of the Holy Land” and the Franciscan ‘“‘vicariate of the 
Holy Land” contended in holy rivalry to bring the light of the 
Catholic faith to infidels and to schismatics. Many martyrs came from 
the ranks of both orders. 

These missionaries also devoted themselves to the evangelization 
of slaves and of Saracen peasants. One of them, William of Tripoli, 
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took pride in having brought more than 1,000 Moslems to the faith 
without using force or bribery, both in the kingdom and in Islamic 
countries. After every raiding expedition, the clergy did all they could 
to purchase captives, especially children, in order to make catechu- 
mens of them and baptize them. In 1237 Gregory IX advised care: he 
ordered that all converted slaves should be baptized and instructed, 
but on condition that they were sincere, and not merely taking 
advantage of the custom of the country which would automatically 
set them free. None the less it was also he who recommended 
earnestly that slaves should be exchanged, so as to procure the 
release of Christian captives. The patriarch of Jerusalem had funds 


earmarked for “the captives at Babylon’’.” 


Changes in the orders of chivalry 


The fall of the kingdom increased the importance of the military 
orders. The ruined Frankish knighthood was but a shadow of what it 
had been under the Baldwins, the monarchy had lost the greater part 
of its domain and its revenues, the church herself, although 
constantly supplied with subsidies by the papacy, had watched her 
resources dwindle, but the Temple and the Hospital had not suffered 
in the same way. Their main wealth, in fact, lay in the West, and 
amazing figures were quoted. In 1244 the Temple was said to have 
9,000 manors, and the Hospital 19,000. Admittedly, a text of about the 
same date attributes to the Hospitallers only some 3,500 chapels, that 
is to say, establishments which included a chapel as opposed to 
simple granges,”’ but whatever the exact number may have been, 
these figures show that the resources of the two orders made them 
incomparably richer in men and in goods than the other elements of 
the Latin kingdom. 

Moreover the two traditional orders were no longer alone in the 
field. Although the Spanish order of Montjoie did not survive the 
collapse of 1187, another religious order was born in the East. Duke 
Frederick of Swabia founded a hospital for German crusaders, which 
settled in Acre as soon as that town fell. This establishment, sprung 
from the initiative of Hanseatic crusaders, was at first devoted purely 
to the care of the sick, but between 1196 and 1198 it rapidly 
developed into a military order. Frederick II installed the Hospital in 
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Jerusalem, where it claimed to derive from the ancient German 
hospital of that town, thus obscuring the history of its origins. But 
well before 1229 it began to acquire both an international basis and 
extensive domains in the Latin kingdom, starting with the castle of 
Montfort. It was soon the chief tool of Hohenstaufen policy.” 

The military orders had lost almost all their strongholds except for 
the fortlets at the beginning of the pilgrim route near Jaffa. In future 
their troops were lodged in the towns, in the orders’ ‘houses’, barrack 
buildings often surrounded by a whole quarter also belonging to the 
order. Because of the Holy Land’s extreme shortage of troops, the 
orders’ assistance was indispensable, and it was recognized that the 
Holy Land could not be defended without them.” They were not slow 
to acquire new territorial domains: King Guy sold a quarter in Acre to 
the Teutonic Knights, who were entrusted with the defence of a 
barbican in 1193, of the St Nicholas gate in 1198, of the tower of La 
Chatre, and in 1217 of the king’s barbican, a flanking bulwark between 
the town’s two walls, near the seneschal’s barbican and Geoffrey Le 
Tort’s gate. When Jerusalem was recovered, Frederick II gave them 
‘King Baldwin’s residence’”’ there, as well as the ancient hospital of 
Our Lady.% The other orders also received their share of the 
fortifications of Acre, as for instance the Hospitallers, who were 
given a barbican and the St John gate. They were also given 
strongholds to possess in their own right; the Templars received the 
formidable fortress built at Chatel Pélerin in 1217 by Walter of 
Avesnes. 

The Teutonic Knights established their principal stronghold in the 
former “lordship of Count Joscelin”; as we know, Joscelin’s elder 
daughter married Otto of Henneberg and brought a half share of this 
lordship to her German husband. Bit by bit the husband and wife 
granted the whole property to the Teutonic Knights; as well as the 
ancient fortress of Chateau-du-Roi, it included a large part of the hills 
north-east of Acre. Joscelin’s other heir, James of La Mandelée, after 
much trouble eventually sold the Knights his share of the lordship as 
well.” It was in this lordship that the German crusaders in 1228 
fortified the castle of Montfort or Franc Chateau, which became the 
Syrian headquarters of the order of Teutonic Knights. 

Not only did the military strength of these three orders make them 
the principal elements of the Latin kingdom’s internal policy, but their 
financial strength gave them an importance not enjoyed by other 
Franks. The Templars’ and Hospitallers’ banking activities increased 
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with the transfers of funds that accompanied the crusades of the 
thirteenth century. Henceforth the two orders had their own ships 
and traded on their own account.” This brought them into conflict 
with Marseilles, and an arbitration pronounced by the constable of 
Jerusalem in 1233 restricted the licence to build boats and carry 
pilgrims and merchants granted to the orders by the Marseillais in 
1216, limiting it to the construction of two ships per year and the 
transporting of at most 1,500 pilgrims. None the less in 1248 there 
were three Hospital ships, the Griffon, the Falcon and the Countess, 
commanded by brothers Pons Fulk, Robert of Gloucester and W. 
Odet, outward bound from the great Provencal port. Strong in their 
commercial wealth, in their enormous banking resources, in their 
castles and their powerful armies, to which the meagre forces of the 
knighthood of Jerusalem could not be compared, able to act on the 
merchants because they all deposited funds in the orders’ care, and 
on the crusaders both as bankers and as an international body, the 
orders exerted an influence on the kingdom’s policy that had always 
to be reckoned with. The Hospitallers, in fact, were generally quite 
obedient to the wishes of the kings of Jerusalem, including Frederick 
II. Frederick’s policy, moreover, was closely linked to that of the 
Teutonic Knights, who remembered that they were an offshoot of the 
old order of the Hospital, and Frederick owed the crown of Jerusalem 
in no small measure to Hermann of Salza, the true founder and grand 
master of the Teutonic Knights, one of the most remarkable 
personalities of the Frankish colonies of that period. 

But an implacable rivalry had arisen between the Templars and the 
Hospitallers, and the two orders almost always supported opposing 
points of view. Behind the Templars there was a long tradition of 
independence of the monarchy, and even of insubordination, evident 
at the time of Amalric and his successors.”” The Hospitallers suppor- 
ted Conrad of Montferrat; no more was needed to bring the Templars 
in on the side of Guy of Lusignan. Both orders opposed John of 
Brienne at the time of the capture of Damietta, and then rallied to him 
against Pelagius, but in 1210 the Temple demanded that hostilities be 
renewed, while the Hospital wanted peace. It was above all at the 
time of Frederick II’s arrival in the Holy Land that the two orders 
adopted policies diametrically opposed to each other (as they did in 
the affairs of Antioch, where the Templars supported Bohemond IV 
as vigorously as the Hospitallers Raymond Roupen). The Templars 
declared against Frederick and according to their custom joined 
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forces with the Ibelin clan. Frederick II, we recall, went so far as to 
blockade the Templars’ headquarters in Acre and attack the fortress 
of Chateau Pélerin. Once he was back in the West, the emperor 
displayed keen hostility towards the Templars, depriving them of 
their possessions in the kingdom of Sicily, even more than he did 
towards the Hospitallers, who had remained more or less neutral 
during the conflict. The Templars continued, moreover, to behave like 
an independent power, both in external and internal affairs: in 1231 
Pope Gregory IX had to intervene to stop them breaking the truce, 
the holy war being as always their sole concern, against the pro- 
hibition of the emperor’s representative and to the great detriment of 
the pilgrims and the whole of the Holy Land. And not long after- 
wards, the Templars led the revolt against Frederick. The pope much 
disliked the order’s behaving in this way, with apparently no recol- 
lection that it had been formed for the protection of pilgrims, and in 
1238 he rebuked it in connection with attacks made by Moslem 
brigands on the road between Caesarea and Jaffa, for forgetting the 
reason for its existence.” 

The orders’, and especially the Templars’ lack of discipline, the 
turbulence of the new middle class, the intransigence of the Frankish 
nobles and the attitude of the Latin clergy who almost unconsciously 
and in the circumstances inevitably tended to put the monarchy into 
leading strings, all combined to render the Holy Land ungovernable. 
During the second kingdom of Jerusalem the monarchs succeeded in 
keeping all these refractory elements more or less under their control, 
but with the irreversible decline of royal authority the moment was 
clearly not far off when each would shake off the impatiently borne 
yoke and assert its freedom of action. Frederick II’s blunders were to 
hasten this dénouement, and they were so extreme as finally to undo 
all that the successors of Guy of Lusignan had striven to achieve. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Italians’ successes 


Foundation of the trading colonies 


This period, in which the kings of Jerusalem were struggling with 
more and more difficulty against their subjects’ unruliness and general 
indiscipline, was to be a decisive one for the Italian business centres 
established in the kingdom. It was then that they acquired the political 
power that in later years gave them control of the Frankish colonies 
in Syria. In fact the concessions granted to the ‘communes’, as 
historians of the East call them, more appropriately than ‘Italians’, for 
Provencals and Catalans also benefited from the advantageous posi- 
tion of Genoa, Pisa, Venice and Ancona, were by no means new. 
They went back to the very founding of the kingdom. 

It will be remembered that the kings of Jerusalem needed the 
assistance of Western fleets in order to conquer their maritime realm. 
Chance might now and again involve a fleet from Flanders, Norway, 
England or Frisia, but the essential naval support for the Syrian 
Franks was provided by the Italian mercantile republics. Indeed, at 
the time of the First Crusade, Marseilles, Saint-Gilles, Montpellier 
and Barcelona had scarcely begun to trade seriously, and they 
remained minor ports for a long time. This was largely due to the 
hostility of the Italian cities: in 1143 Genoa insisted that its ally 
William VI of Montpellier should forbid his subjects to trade beyond 
Genoa, and later it tried to limit the men of Narbonne to sending only 
one shipload of pilgrims to Syria per year. Yet Benjamin of Tudela in 
1166 thought of Montpellier as an important commercial city, trading 
with the Maghreb, Egypt, Syria and the Byzantine Empire.' 

The coastal cities of Italy, on the other hand, were not newcomers 
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to the business of sending out sea-going expeditions. In the eleventh 
century Venice provided the fleets for the basileis in their fights 
against the Normans; in Carolingian times Genoa took part in the 
struggle against Moslem pirates in Corsica and won control of part of 
the island. As for Pisa, her ships cleared the Tyrrhenian sea of Arabs 
and even attacked the African coast, in particular the port of Mahdia. 
The crusaders had only to utilize the Italians’ long established know- 
ledge of the sea. 

The Genoese arrived first, and they took part in the siege of 
Jerusalem. They attached great importance to the careful upkeep of 
the golden inscription in the Holy Sepulchre recording their share in 
the conquest of the Holy City.” They were also given commercial 
privileges at the same time as this purely honorific one. The Pisans 
came next, led by their archbishop Daimbert; he became patriarch 
and master of Jaffa, and in 1100 had part of this town granted to his 
compatriots, who had given enthusiastic help in the rebuilding of it. ' 
Last came the Venetians, who, after a long cruise along the coast of 
the Byzantine Empire agreed to help Godfrey of Bouillon capture the 
town of Acre in return for a promise from the Advocate of the Holy 
Sepulchre that he would grant to St Mark of Venice a market, a 
church, permission for Venetians to trade freely and to be exempt 
from the king’s jurisdiction in all cities taken by the Franks; he would 
also give Venice one third of each of the towns taken with the aid of 
her subjects, except for Tripoli which, after a fair sharing out of the 
booty, would belong entirely to the Venetians. Lastly the Advocate 
promised to renounce his right of wreck over Venetian ships.’ The 
siege of Tyre in 1124 was the occasion for another treaty between 
Venice and the Syrian Franks, which William of Tyre has preserved 
for us in full: in all cities belonging to the king or his barons Venice 
was to receive a church, an entire street, a square, public baths and a 
bakehouse, all to be held freehold in absolute ownership. In her 
quarter in Acre, given to St Mark’s by Baldwin I when the doge 
Ordelafo helped him besiege Sidon, she was authorized to possess a 
bakehouse, a bath, a mill and an office of public weights and 
measures. The Venetians were to administer their own quarters in the 
various towns without restriction, their nationals were to be subject 
only to their own court of justice, would pay no entry or exit tax, nor 
any tax during their stay in the kingdom, and ‘tin the whole of the 
king’s or his barons’ land, every Venetian was to be as free as in 
Venice herself’’. One third of the town and the territory of Tyre or of 
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Ascalon - for they had not decided which of these cities to besiege - 
would belong to Venice outright. The Venetians even tried to compel 
the king to impose Venetian customs regulations on all the different 
countries trading in Syria.‘ 

While Venetian ships took part in the capture of Cayphas, Sidon 
and Tyre, the fall of Acre, Arsuf, Caesarea and Beirut was in part due 
to men and ships from Genoa. Thus the cathedral of St Laurence at 
Genoa, competing with St Mark’s at Venice, received concessions 
similar to those granted to its rival: a square and a street in Jerusalem, 
a third of Caesarea, of Arsuf and of Acre, a third of the revenue of 
the customs of these towns, and in general one third of all towns that 
should be taken with the help of the Genoese and their fleet, includ- 
ing, says a text of 1104, ‘Babylon’; and lastly a street in Jaffa.° 

Pisa was outdistanced by her two rivals. In the second half of the 
twelfth century she suffered a setback, of which Genoa took ad- 
vantage to get the papacy to suppress the exclusive right of appoint- 
ing the bishops of Corsica claimed by Pisa in the person of its 
archbishop. Pisa also came into conflict with the kings of Jerusalem, 
who were doing all they could to reduce the huge claims made by 
Italian merchants, and paid little heed to grants made to the Pisans in 
previous times. In 1156-1157 Baldwin III, being anxious to hinder 
Egyptian trade, made peace with Pisa. The Pisans promised to stop 
exporting timber, iron, weapons and pitch to Egypt, and obtained 
freedom to trade within the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, possessions 
at Tyre, exemption for Pisans from the jurisdiction of the king’s 
viscount and from the échoite, the ruling whereby goods of persons 
dying in Syria fell to the crown. The king’s brother Amalric gave the 
Pisans back their possessions in Jaffa. When he became king himself, 
he granted them further concessions in return for assistance in the 
Egyptian campaigns: direct access to the port of Tyre in 1165, a 
warehouse and a church at Acre in 1168, and exemption from royal 
justice. This, though, did not prevent the Pisans making a trade 
agreement with Saladin in 1173 nor the Venetians doing the same in 
1174.° 

It took the towns of Languedoc, Catalonia and Provence longer to 
establish themselves alongside the Italians; Genoa claimed the right to 
forbid them to trade in the East under their own flags, and their 
merchants traded unobtrusively under that of Pisa.’ 
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The communes in the twelfth century 


Thus on the eve of the fall of Jerusalem the major Italian cities, and 
others to a lesser extent, had created a remarkable position for 
themselves in Syria, one which was justified both by the help they 
had already given and by their importance in the kingdom’s economic 
life. These highly privileged trading centres furthered the develop- 
ment of the kingdom’s commerce, because without them the Italians 
might well have traded direct with Moslem ports, as the Pisans may 
perhaps have done before the agreement of 1156. It was necessary to 
offer more exemptions than Alexandria or Damietta in order to bring 
the bulk of East-West trade through Syrian ports, and so the three 
communes held in full franchise their warehouses and their homes, 
with all the public buildings of an Eastern quarter, bath, market, 
bakehouse and church. They could trade all over the country without 
paying the taxes normally imposed on entry, exit, anchorage and the 
official weighing and measuring of goods. In order to prevent as far as 
possible their trading directly with the Moslems, some agreements, 
like that between Genoa and the count of Champagne in 1192, 
stipulated that any merchants arriving in Acre or Tyre after touching 
at ports in Egypt, Barbary or ‘Romania’, i.e. Constantinople, would 
find their goods subject to normal market dues. 

The nationals of the Italian merchant cities enjoyed a special 
personal status, not unlike that of Roman citizens of the first century 
AD who were subject to none but their own tribunals in the countries 
to which, forerunners of medieval Italians, they were drawn by trade, 
once those countries accepted Roman supremacy. Not only could the 
Italians consider themselves as standing on their native soil when in 
their own quarters of the towns, but wherever they went they were 
subject only to the jurisdiction of their fellowcountrymen. In general 
they were exempt from that of the king’s viscounts, and it was this 
that gave rise to the existence of Italian officials in Syria. To do the 
work of the king’s viscounts among their compatriots there were a 
“consul and viscount of the Genoese at Tyre’, who in 1187 was 
Guglielmo Piperata, and consuls or viscounts of the Venetians or the 
Pisans in the places where they had colonies. The first Genoese 
viscount at Acre appears in 1105. 

But the Kings of Jerusalem did not mean to lose their sovereign 
prerogative altogether: the Venetian, Genoese and Pisan courts might 
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exercise low justice and deal with civil matters, but only the king’s 
courts could dispense high justice. Any case touching the king was 
outside the jurisdiction of the communes’ tribunals, as were certain 
crimes such as homicide, murder, treason, theft and rape, which 
entailed corporal or capital punishment. “‘No commune has court of 
blood, that is of a manifest blow, nor of any murder or theft or 
treason or heresy, such as is a Patelin or heretic, nor of sale of house 
or land.” Justiciables of the communes who settled permanently in 
the kingdom ceased to be answerable to their own courts, as did those 
who did homage and became the king’s men.” The obligation of 
homage required the Italians to provide contingents for the king’s 
forces; there was a Venetian detachment present at Hattin. Lastly, to 
avoid the dangerous proliferation of small states within the state, the 
king forbade his vassals to sell their fiefs to members of communes.” 
In these ways the Italian colonies were kept to a moderate size during 
the first kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Furthermore, the kings tried to restrict the concessions already 
granted. Baldwin I had unceasing need of these demanding allies, but 
from Baldwin II to 1187 there is evidence of the trouble the Italian 
cities had to get their rights respected. In 1123 Venice obtained the 
grant of a third part of Tyre, in absolute ownership; Baldwin II 
ratified the treaty but in so doing reduced the grant to something 
much more like an enfeoffment. He insisted that the Signoria should 
maintain a force to defend the town,"' and refused to acknowledge the 
clauses of the treaty dealing with customs dues. Fulk of Anjou ceased 
payment of an annual sum to Venice charged on the customs of Acre, 
and in 1164 the commune was still unable to obtain justice in this 
matter. Pisa’s relations with Baldwin III’s predecessors were strained. 
Genoa, however, had most to complain of. In 1167, perhaps taking 
advantage of the troubles between his new Pisan allies and the 
Genoese over Sardinia, Amalric ordered the destruction of the circu- 
lar inscription about the altar of the Holy Sepulchre which told in 
letters of gold of the part played in the liberation of Jerusalem by the 
citizens of Genoa. The popes wrote to him several times asking him 
to restore the inscription and to give the Genoese back the sums of 
money he had taken from them by violence, but none of the attempts 
to influence him, his son Baldwin IV in 1179, or the regent Raymond 
of Tripoli in 1186, met with any success. In 1186 the pope was 
complaining that although it was in clear defiance of their privileges, 
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the Genoese had lost their street in Jerusalem and in Jaffa, their third 
of Caesarea, of Arsuf and of Acre, and their third of the revenues of 
the customs in these towns.” 

In these difficult conditions Genoa and Venice sometimes consi- 
dered relinquishing the direct and troublesome administration of their 
colonies, ceding their business centres to a vassal, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, and being content with a rent, and commercial ad- 
vantages. In this way Vitale Michiel, the doge of Venice, in 1164 
ceded the Signoria’s possessions at Tyre, including the whole “‘street 
of the Venetians’’, to St Mark’s church at Tyre, and empowered the 
procurator of the church to try to recover the assise of 300 bezants 
on the customs of Acre that had not been paid since the reign of Fulk. 
Genoa devised an arrangement whereby it appointed commissioners 
and enfeoffed its Eastern business houses to them in return for an 
annual payment. Genoa was reduced to taking this extreme step, one 
that had perhaps been tried before, at a time of financial hardship in 
1154. At this date William Embriaco received for a period of twenty- 
nine years the administration of the commune’s property at Laodicea 
and Jebail, where the ‘Embriac’ family had already begun to establish 
itself in a position of power in 1104, after Genoa acquired the town. 
At the same time Genoese possessions in Acre and in Antioch were 
granted for a similar period, 1150 to 1179, to Hugh Embriaco and his 
brother Nicholas in return for an annual payment of 1,000 sous. The 
domains in Acre, Antioch and Laodicea were in due course returned 
to the republic, but that of Jebail became a true fief of the Embriac 
house, now the house of Gibelet, and remained a vassal fief of the 
county of Tripoli, even the rent due to Genoa for the town of Jebail 
itself very soon ceasing to be paid.’ Thus the way was opened for the 
creation of Italian lordships owing homage to the king of Jerusalem 
and less and less dependent on the Italian republics. The process, 
however, was no more than begun at this time. 


The communes after 1187 


The collapse of the kingdom in 1187 offered fresh opportunities to the 
enterprising cities of Italy, Provence, Languedoc and Catalonia. 
Suddenly their fleets and their troops were needed once more to put 
the Frankish towns that had escaped the disaster into a hurried state 
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of defence. They made good use of this need, and the years 1187 to 
1192 were golden ones for the trading centres of the Syrian coast. It 
was urgently necessary to interest them in the defence of Tyre; 
immediately after Hattin Raymond III of Tripoli and the barons of 
Jerusalem gave the Genoese privileges they had never possessed in 
that town: freedom to trade, exemption from royal jurisdiction, and 
the gift of a butchery, a square and houses. The Pisans, who already 
had a market in Tyre, were given substantial other possessions there, 
first by Raymond, then by Conrad of Montferrat: the Temple quarter, 
houses, a bathhouse, a butchery, until then part of the king’s domain, 
a mill, several casals and the right to use their own weights and 
measures. If Acre were recaptured, Conrad promised to give them a 
whole quarter and property outside the town, including Chateau-du- 
Roi, which belonged to Count Joscelin, and the large casal of Saint- 
Georges. 

Then came the contest between Conrad and Guy; the two rivals 
were not only trying to involve the Italians in the siege of Acre but 
were each striving to win for himself the support of the merchant 
republics. In Tyre Conrad gave jointly to Marseilles, Saint-Gilles, 
Montpellier and Barcelona, freedom to trade, a court of justice, a 
casal, a palace and a bakehouse; Guy gave the Marseillais judicial 
and fiscal immunity at Acre. He gave the same to merchants from 
Amalfi, together with exemption from taxes on shipping. At that, 
Conrad extended the Genoese domains in Tyre and allowed them to 
build a new chapel, the church of St Laurence. Guy replied by 
increasing their possessions in Acre. Conrad then promised Genoa a 
street in Acre, revenues from the Acre and Tyre customs, free trade 
within the towns that were yet to be reconquered, in particular Jaffa, 
Ascalon and Jerusalem, and the restoration to its place of the famous 
inscription in the Holy Sepulchre." 

This bidding and counterbidding, which incidentally shows that the 
numerous privileges granted by Baldwin I and II had in practice been 
reduced to the possession of some buildings and immunities in certain 
ports, transformed the Italian colonies in Syria into genuine powers. 
The continued existence of the Holy Land depended on their ships, 
their subsidies, and the support of the Venetian, Genoese and Pisan 
residents. Now that the monarchy was weak, the communes had 
every intention of exacting further privileges, exemptions and dona- 
tions from it. They tried to make their streets into domains that were 
in practice independent of both civil and ecclesiastical authority. The 
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bishops (since the twelfth century, the archbishops) of Pisa and 
Genoa, and St Mark’s of Venice, were in law the lords of the Italian 
republics, which complicated the situation from a canonical point of 
view; the Italians wanted to be answerable only to their own prelates 
for the churches they possessed in Syria. The archbishop of Genoa, 
for example, in the twelfth century obtained a grant of legatine 
powers in Outremer. Disputes as to the parochial status of the Italian 
coionies were an endless source of conflict with the Syrian clergy. In 
1156 Baldwin III was unable to settle the lawsuits brought against the 
Pisans on this subject. Conrad obtained from the archbishop of Tyre 
the foundation of the Genoese church of St Laurence, but not until 
1194 did this prelate arrive at an agreement with the Venetians. In 
1200 the bishop of Acre, not without difficulty, declared the juvis- 
dictions within which fell the churches of St Laurence (Genoa) and St 
Peter (Pisa), at the same time pronouncing the parochial rights of the 
churches of St Andrew and St Michael to be free from infringement. 
They had not yet reached the stage of enclosing each section of the 
walls, as they did later, but in 1195 Henry of Champagne was already 
granting the Genoese permission to build a tower at Tyre.” 

Their prosperity led the Italian republics to reshape the ad- 
ministration of their business establishments, centralizing authority in 
the hands of delegates of the central power, magistrates who were 
usually appointed yearly. This was done partly in the hope of avoi- 
ding certain :rregularities, which, however, continued: in 1225 Genoa 
forbade its podestas, consuls and viscounts of Outremer to sell the 
commune’s property, but this does not seem to have prevented a 
Genoese consul selling the concession granted in 1187 by Count 
Raymond concerning Genoese goods in the town of Tyre.'® Until this 
time each trading centre had found it sufficient to have one ‘‘consul 
and viscount” who administered the commune’s property, delivered 
justice to his fellow citizens and if necessary raised a contingent for 
the king’s army. 

From now on it was important for the three communes to form one 
system for the administration of all their colonies and their posses- 
sions in Outremer, greatly increased as they were by recent acquisi- 
tions. Having become political powers in the Frankish states of the 
East, these colonies needed a unity of administration which they 
could not get from viscountcies scattered about in various towns. As 
Grousset has it: 
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It is strange to see how, as fast as the [Frankish] state grew weaker, ... these colonies 
of diverse origin added to the strength of their organization.... From 1192 to 1198 
Venice thus created a bajulus Venetorum in tota Syria residing at Acre; the first holder 
of the office being Pantaleone Barbo.... Similarly from 1192 Genoa appointed two 
consuls general for the whole of Syria, resident at Acre. Lastly Pisa, having for its part 
appointed two consuls general at about the same time [1191], in 1248 placed their 
powers in the hands of a single consul [consul communis Pisanorum Accon et totius 
Syriae]." 


Through these representatives of the three republics, the Venetian 
bayle, the “‘consuls and viscounts of the Genoese in Syria’, the Pisan 
consuls, and their subordinates, the three cities exerted their influence 
in all the Frankish towns. 

With their administrative network thus reinforced, the republics 
continued to seek for further concessions. The Pisans gave support to 
Conrad, and then defended their quarter in Acre against the Genoese 
who were helping Conrad against King Guy. They may have been 
trying to bring Guy into Tyre, and their reward was expulsion from 
the kingdom at the order of Henry of Champagne. The other 
merchant cities used more peaceful means of achieving their 
purposes. Lending money was the surest way; John of Brienne was at 
the mercy of a Genoese creditor, Lucchino Corsali; the Marseillais 
are said to have contributed largely in 1197 to the cost of the defence 
of Jaffa. It even happened that in 1218 the Genoese received Caesarea 
from its lord, who could not afford to defend it and counted on the 
wealth of the Signoria to put it into a state of defence. But the 
Genoese were not able to save it from the Moslems." 

In the towns in which, despite the treaties made at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, there were still no Italian colonies, these now 
began to appear. Such a one was Beirut, whose lord, John of Ibelin, 
perhaps needing money, in 1221 granted certain concessions to the 
Genoese of his town: freedom from taxation, the possession of 
several houses, liberam curiam, namely the right to hold their own 
courts, and, a picturesque touch, the right to bathe every Thursday in 
the baths in front of the castle. The Venetians also benefited by his 
liberality, and he gave them freedom to trade and to hold their own 
court of justice. In 1223 the Marseillais received permission to trade 
freely at Beirut. At Cayphas the lord of the town, Rohard II, granted 
this privilege to the Genoese in 1234, earning himself the title of 


concivis, ‘citizen of Genoa’’.'” 
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Thanks to all these concessions, to which as we have seen the 
kings of Jerusalem did not always pay strict attention, the citizens of 
the merchant republics lived a life apart in the second kingdom of 
Jerusalem.” In their quarters were grouped the warehouses and stores 
in which merchants arriving by the winter or the summer voyage 
deposited their goods, and the houses that on the merchants’ arrival 
were let to the highest bidder either by the year or for the duration of 
the tenant’s stay. There were shops where foodstuffs were sold, 
markets where business was done, and the church in which priests of 
their own nationality conducted services and did honour to the patron 
saint of their own town. The Italians could use the slaughterhouse and 
the mill without paying dues to the Jerusalem authorities. They also 
possessed their public baths free of all dues. When subjects-ofthe 
same republic went to law with each other, they took their pleas to 
the palace of the viscount or consul of their own nation. The crimes 
they committed, except for those reserved to the king’s court, were 
tried before members of their own nation. Alongside the ‘‘viscount of 
the Genoese”’ or the “‘consul of the Pisans’’ were to be found also the 
‘jurors of the court of the Genoese”’ or of the Pisans, and the number 
of cases sometimes required the addition of a ‘‘judge”’ to the consuls. 
In 1222 there was a judge of the Pisans at Acre as well as two consuls 
of the Pisans. In this transplanting to Syria of the customs prevailing 
on Tuscan shores, the notaries were not forgotten; whilst Frankish 
Syria knew nothing of this institution, in 1233 the Pisans had an 
‘“‘imperial judge and a notary public of the Pisans’”’ at Acre. Natives of 
Syria were not exempt from these foreign jurisdictions, at least in 
law, according to certain treaties which may not have been im- 
plemented: when a plaintiff accused a Venetian, said the treaty of 
1123, the case must be tried by the Venetian court. The same treaty, 
which exempted the Venetians, like all other members of the Italian 
communes, from payment of the tax due to the king for the use of 
public weights and measures, specified that these foreigners could use 
their own Venetian measures, not those of the country, when buying 
from and selling to each other, and could even do so when subjects 
of the kingdom were buying from Venetians. The Venetians would 
only have to use local measures when they themselves were the 
purchasers.” 
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Unfortunately it was not enough simply to plant these independent 
little islands down next to each other. The Italian business establish- 
ments, territories closely linked to their parent cities, imported into 
Syria not only their local jealousies but the quarrels between their 
republics. The war of Sardinia and Corsica, an eternal apple of 
discord between Pisa and Genoa both of which claimed supremacy 
over these islands, had endless repercussions on the life of the Latin 
kingdom. As long as the first kingdom lasted, and indeed as long as 
the kings of Jerusalem kept any authority, these disputes only 
affected the kingdom in that the Christian defence was weakened by 
the absence of these communes’ fleets in the West, fighting out their 
local quarrels instead of bringing enrichment and troops to the Holy 
Land. The kings of Jerusalem did all they could to reconcile the 
adversaries, but it was a hopeless task. In 1134 King Fulk and the 
patriarch sent two ambassadors to the West, the chancellor Baldwin 
and the king’s most trusted adviser, the knight Bernard Vacher.” 
They succeeded in negotiating a truce between Pisa and Genoa, but 
shortly afterwards in a sorrowful letter the envoys warned Genoa that 
Pisa had brutally broken the truce and begged the archbishop and the 
consuls to be on their guard. They ended with the words: ‘‘and we ask 
you to write as soon as possible to the lord patriarch and the king to 
tell them of the trouble we have taken. The grief we feel in our hearts 
caused us to make an error in the second line of our letter’’.” 

The work of reconciliation that failed in 1134 was to be renewed 
again and again. We saw how in 1192 the Genoese and the Pisans of 
Acre made use of the Lusignan-Montferrat struggle to settle old 
scores. In 1222 a new disturbance broke out, just as John of Brienne 
was leaving for the West. The Genoese and the Pisans were once 
again perpetuating in the streets of Acre the quarrels that set them in 
conflict throughout the Mediterranean world, and that at sea so often 
took the form of acts of piracy. The Genoese were winning in this 
particular fight, when their opponents, not to be outdone, set fire to 
the street of the Genoese. Seeing their houses burning and their tower 
fall, the Genoese rushed to put the fire out, or at least to save some of 
their stored wealth. The Pisans pursued them, plundered their goods, 
and killed them or put them to flight. The legate Pelagius, about to 
re-embark, ordered the Venetian bayle to settle the conflict; an old 
agreement between the three communes laid down that the one not 
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involved in a quarrel between the two others should automatically be 
the arbitrator. Although the Venetian bayle got the two parties in 
Acre to swear peace, the angry Genoese for some time ceased to put 
in to this port, where the king’s authority had favoured their ene- 
mies.” 

In spite of these conflicts, which the temporarily weakened 
monarchy was unable to prevent, and which showed that the three 
republics felt their establishments in the East to be totally 
autonomous, the kingdom’s policy remained independent of Italian 
affairs. The inhabitants of Acre and Tyre were not yet prepared to kill 
each other because Genoa and Pisa both claimed a town in Sardinia 
or because the Venetians wanted to extend their quarter in Acre at 
the expense of the Genoese. But it was already possible for the Italian 
colonies to indulge unchecked in all their customary turbulence, and 
the monarchy found itself compelled to allow them extensive extra- 
territorial rights. The strength that the communes gained by means of 
the Latin kingdom’s troubles was sufficient to establish them as 
strongholds in the heart of the kingdom from which the powerful 
republics of Italy could act as they wished on the affairs of Syria. 


CHAPTER 9 


The kingdom’s loss of nationhood 


Ethnic changes 


The growing independence of the colonies founded by Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Marseilles and Barcelona was but one aspect of a more 
widespread phenomenon: every day the old Lorrainer and then 
Angevin kingdom of the Baldwins, of Fulk and Amalric was becom- 
ing less and less of a nation. At the time of the Ardennes-Anjou 
dynasty there genuinely existed a nation of Jerusalem, one in which 
emigrants from various lands, although not perhaps oblivious of their 
native countries, as Fulcher of Chartres enthusiastically put it, did 
none the less form a population with interests in common and an 
awakening feeling of patriotism. The poulains, attacked by chroni- 
clers and travellers like Anselm and John of Wiirzburg, were no 
longer a random collection of crusaders with no understanding of the 
East. As the good Fulcher put it, the inhabitant of Rheims or Chartres 
had become a citizen of Tyre or Antioch. A genuine feeling for the 
country had had time to develop among the colonists who came to 
settle in Judaea, Samaria, Phoenicia or Galilee. The birth of this 
nation, closely attached to its glorious royal house-we recall the 
pride with which the Holy Land greeted in Baldwin III a king 
porphyrogenitus, born in the country — was facilitated by its relatively 
common origin; Frenchmen, in the majority among the nobility, and 
Provencals, probably the most numerous among the bourgeoisie, 
seem to have formed the chief part of the population of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem.' In this twelfth-century synthesis df these two elements 
the kingdom of Jerusalem prefigured what would one day be the 
ethnic state of France, once the fusion of northern Frenchmen and 
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southern Provengcals had taken place. The Frankish language of that 
time, which has unfortunately been little studied, must have been a 
dialect of French with an interesting mixture of Picard and Lorraine 
forms together with others from the south. 

For this nation just beginning to be conscious of its identity, the 
defeat of 1187 was a disaster. It caused an appalling loss of man- 
power, and the subsequent arrival of new elements effected more and 
more changes in the Jerusalem nationality. The Third Crusade, first of 
all, brought with it a number of pilgrims who did not all re-embark, 
and later crusades left others behind them as well. As we have seen, 
the roll of the Frankish nobility acquired new names; as in the 
previous century, each king coming from the West brought with him a 
number of knights in his service, Lombards with Conrad of Montfer- 
rat, Poitevins, like Aymar of Layron no doubt, with the Lusignans, 
Champenois like Miles of Provins with Henry of Champagne and 
John of Brienne. But they no longer merged easily into the much 
reduced body of the Jerusalem knighthood. The nation still flourished, 
however: in about 1230 there were knights in the Ibelins’ entourage 
described as Lombards-—one was killed by mistake at the battle of 
Agridi in 1232, being taken by the Syrian Franks for a supporter of 
Frederick II on account of his Italian accent—the best known of 
whom are Toringuel and Philip of Novara.’ One of these Lombards, 
Philip of Novara, wrote poetry which displays his deft mastery of 
rhyme, and prose works, chronicles and moral treatises, which show 
no trace of a foreign origin. This Lombard was as lively a French 
writer as any of our thirteenth-century chansonniers ; what could give 
clearer proof than this of the vitality of the nobility of Outremer, 
which was able to transform an immigrant into an undoubted Frank? 

The assimilation, however, was not always so complete. A serious 
indication of the nation’s lack of unity was the tendency which early 
in the thirteenth century began to lead its members to form groups 
according to their native countries. An early example of this 
divisiveness is the foundation of the order of Teutonic Knights. 
Originally this order was simply a hospice for German pilgrims, as 
there was a hospice for Hungarian pilgrims, and so on, and it was 
unheard of that an order of chivalry should be formed whose 
difference from other orders lay not in its rule, as it did with the 
Hospitallers and Templars, for the rule of the Teutonic Knights was 
modelled mainly on that of the Temple, but in the nationality of its 
members. Until then the Hospitallers and Templars accepted knights 
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of all nationalities. The fact that the German knights, in keeping 
perhaps with the Hohenstaufens’ Eastern ambitions, grouped them- 
selves in this body of “the Order of St Mary of the Teutonic 
Knights”, a Germanic island in a French-speaking country, marks the 
change which was to bring about the Holy Land’s loss of nationhood. 
The fact that their rule was originally drawn up in French as well as in 
German and Latin’ makes no difference; by the very fact of its 
existence the Teutonic order excluded itself from the nation of 
Jerusalem, which recognized no differences of origin. 


When Syria was conquered and Antioch besieged, in the great wars and battles fought 
against the Turkish unbelievers so many of whom were slain and vanquished, at that 
time ... no one asked who was Norman or French, Poitevin or Breton, Burgundian or a 
native of Maine, a Fleming or an Englishman, all won honour, and all, whatever their 
colour, were called Franks.‘ 


The regret felt by Ambroise the trouvére, a witness of the changes 
brought about by the influx of newcomers, calls to mind the time of 
the first kingdom when ‘Frank’ and ‘Latin’ were interchangeable 
terms and when, despite the annoyance of a John of Wiirzburg, a 
stable French nucleus had no difficulty in absorbing Italians, 
Germans, Spaniards and Englishmen and forming them into a single 
nation which never thought of worrying about from where in the 
West each man had come. 

Henceforth the different nationalities became more and more dis- 
tinct from each other. We may well wonder whether one of the 
decisive factors governing this disintegration of the Franks of Syria 
was not the existence of Venetian, Genoese, Pisan, Catalan and 
Provencal colonies which, each grouped about a church dedicated to 
its national saint, formed separate communities adhering to the 
commune of their own nation and not to the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
which they tended to ignore. A little known phenomenon shows us 
something of their influence.’ 


The confraternities 


On 29 May 1216, the day of Pentecost, a confraternity was set up in 
Acre and elected its first rectors, Peter of Parma and Orlando of 
Florence, both goldsmiths, and Aldebrando of Bologna. “For the 
honour and profit of all Christendom’, ran the preamble, ‘and of the 
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Roman church, of the patriarchate and the crown of the kingdom of 
Syria, and especially for the aid and succour of the Holy Land of 
Jerusalem, we, pilgrims of Italy, with the help of God establish this 
brotherhood”. The ‘‘confraternity of the Italians of the Holy Spirit of 
Acre”’ which thus declared its aims, in practice gathered together 
under the aegis of a devotion especially dear to Italian hearts all the 
inhabitants of Acre who came from Italy, except for the autonomous 
communes. At the same time it published its statutes, an interesting 
example of the obligations resting on the members of these con- 
fraternities, and a principal organ of municipal life in this large 
Frankish town. The bishop of Acre, James of Vitry, ratified the 
statutes in 1220, and became a member of the brotherhood. Religious 
obligations first: a mass of the Holy Spirit on the first Sunday in the 
month, and seven paternosters daily in honour of the Holy Spirit. 
Obligations of mutual aid: if poor brothers fell ill they received from 
the brotherhood six deniers a day; if they died, it paid for their 
funerals. Brothers who had been taken captive received towards their 
ransom “six deniers from each brother if there is nothing in the 
common chest; if there is anything, ten Saracen bezants from the 
brotherhood’’, and “‘after their liberation, four deniers from each of 
the brothers for food, so that they may not be reduced to beggary”’. 

It was the duty of the rectors to distribute assistance to brothers in 
need and to settle disputes. Brothers who died in Syria, particularly in 
the towns where the confraternity existed, were to bequeath it four 
Saracen bezants for funerals, and their arms. Any who went overseas 
were to bequeath it five sous and their arms, and twelve paternosters 
would be recited for them upon their death, and their names written 
on the roll of deceased brothers. Brothers who fell ill in Syria would 
be taken at the society’s expense to a hospice supported by it. 

But this brotherhood, like others, did not restrict itself solely to 
charitable purposes. It had its own funds, into which were paid the 
twelve deniers entrance dues and the two sous annual subscription, 
and its own arsenal, in which were deposited the weapons bequeathed 
by deceased brothers. Each brother, if fit, was to maintain his own 
arms “‘for the defence of the Holy Land, the honour of the brother- 
hood and himself”’, but in time of war the fraternity lent weapons to 
those who had none and obliged them to follow the standard of the 
Holy Spirit, vexillum societatis. Any man who fled from the infidel 
and dishonoured the standard was for ever banned from the brother- 
hood.® According to the Assises, the society was even regarded as a 
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lignage, a family: if a member was murdered, his fellows had the right 
to bring his killer to justice.’ 

With their arms and their solidarity, such confraternities could 
exert considerable power. There was a confraternity ‘‘of St George 
and Belian” for Melchite Syrians,® a ‘‘confraternity of St James of 
Acre”’ for the Spaniards, devoted to the apostle of Compostela; its 
rector in 1254 was Salvador of Daroca. No doubt there was also a 
confraternity of the English in the suburb of Montmusard.’ These 
societies claimed to honour the king-the 1216 text speaks of the 
loyalty due to John of Brienne — but they give the impression that the 
patriotism inspiring them was a love of Spain or of Italy rather than 
of their motherland of Jerusalem. Political entities to be reckoned 
with, powerful in time of revolt, the confraternities mark a further 
stage in the Holy Land’s loss of nationhood. 


Frederick II’s policy 


Frederick’s accession to the throne of Jerusalem hastened this 
process. Until his time the monarchy belonged to the kingdom of 
Jerusalem and acted in its interests, but with Frederick the kingdom’s 
policy ceased to be determined in the light of local conditions. The 
king no longer made decisions that would benefit the Holy Land but 
ones that accorded with his policy in the West. Considerations that 
had nothing to do with the Latin East directed it into ways that were 
not always the right ones. This became evident soon enough: thus the 
Pisans, who were rebellious and insubordinate, as they made clear in 
1222, and invariably at odds with the kings of Jerusalem, principally 
because of their too good relationships with the Moslems, were once 
again punished by the regent of the kingdom. The intelligent and 
active Thomas of Aquino, count of Acerra, who represented Fre- 
derick but was primarily the ruler of the Holy Land, deprived the 
Pisans in Acre of their court of law, and restricted their privileges. 
But Pisa was the chief Ghibelline city, the strongest supporter of 
Hohenstaufen policy in Italy; what did it matter to the king-emperor 
that for Jerusalem Pisa was the most rebellious of the communes and 
that its excessive privileges damaged the interests of his Eastern 
crown? Charters of 1229 re-established the Pisans in their former 
rights, confirmed their privileges at Acre, Tyre and Jaffa, and added to 
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them an independent court of law and full commercial franchise in 
the newly recovered city of Jerusalem.’ Marseilles, on the other 
hand, was under the ban of the Empire; in spite of the kingdom’s 
economic interests, ships from Marseilles were forbidden to put in at 
Acre.'! 

Frederick intended to do still more to transform his kingdom of 
Jerusalem into an annexe of his Western states; he wanted to alter its 
composition, reducing the French or Frankish element in its charac- 
ter. He proposed to set up imperial law in place of the ancient assises. 
Instead of Frankish barons who could talk about nothing but their 
memories of the past, from which they took pleasure in drawing 
irritating arguments against any decision they did not like, he would 
have his own subjects. There had always been some ‘Franks’ from 
the Empire, and Frederick now turned to them. He appointed Garnier 
L’Aleman, the Alsatian who had become lord of Mergelcolon, as his 
representative, but soon saw that Garnier was heart and soul on the 
side of the poulains. He then began to give fiefs to Germans; a deed 
of 1229 established an assise, an annual payment, in favour of Conrad 
of Hohenlohe, of 6,000 bezants on the customs of Acre; this was to 
be paid in return for the feudal service of Conrad and nine other 
knights, his vassals.'* And above all Frederick favoured the Teutonic 
Knights; he wanted to make this order the chief instrument of the 
defence of the Holy Land, and sought, perhaps in order to counter- 
balance the Templars, to give it Montfort, Chateau-du-Roi, a 
headquarters at Jerusalem and Toron. This attempt to make the Latin 
kingdom into a German one played a considerable part in the Guelf 
revolt of 1232. The Holy Land thus ceased in effect to be the domain 
of a real nation; the monarchy which had once maintained that nation 
was changing its policies, even its ethnic ones. All the texts show how 
ideas were altering. For the West, the Holy Land was both the 
kingdom of Jerusalem and the land of the crusades. Then more and 
more it became only the land of the crusades, the very negation of the 
efforts made by the kings of Jerusalem to found an independent state. 
The Third Crusade rode roughshod over the rights of Guy of Lusig- 
nan as well as those of Conrad of Montferrat; the crusade of 1197 
ignored the king of Jerusalem; the Fifth Crusade showed how little 
regard the West had for the Franks of Syria; the king of Hungary 
took his decisions without paying the least attention to the authority 
of John of Brienne; above all the legate Pelagius quite clearly took no 
heed of this monarch. The Holy Land offered a wonderful oppor- 
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tunity to put into practice the doctrine of theocracy, now much 
favoured among ecclesiastics, and a man as obstinate as the Spanish 
cardinal could not let such a chance slip. The Church organized the 
crusades, the Church, by means of the tenths, twentieths and 
hundredths imposed on clerical revenues, was paying for them; it was 
only right that the Church should command ‘the Christian army”. 
The disaster of Baramun in 1221 checked this dangerous notion at the 
start, but it remained in existence, indeed it had existed since the First 
Crusade when the legate Adhémar of Monteil, that seasoned warrior, 
commanded the first army ever sent by the papacy to the East, and at 
the end of the thirteenth century it was to triumph. 


Papal and Sicilian policies 


More serious still, not only did the papacy consider the Latin king- 
dom as its vassal, whether it was or not, so that the pope might at any 
time send out an expedition which could break a vitally needed truce, 
but also all the Western countries came to regard the Holy Land as 
their own colony. The chance that twice brought this country under 
the domination of the crown of Sicily shows how this occurred. Like 
Charles of Anjou, Frederick II cared first and foremost for the 
interests of his Italian kingdom; this attitude not only benefited the 
merchants of Messina,” but also subordinated the foreign policy of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem to that of Sicily. The Holy Land was 
merely one piece on the great chessboard of the successors of the 
Norman kings. To the kings of Palermo, the Tunisian protectorate 
was of infinitely greater importance. The alliance with Egypt had 
become an unshakeable principle of Sicilian policy, both for com- 
mercial reasons and with regard to Tunisian affairs; and the kings of 
Jerusalem, both Hohenstaufen and Angevin, followed this principle 
unswervingly. The friendship of the masters of Cairo and the pay- 
ment of tribute by the rulers of the Tunisian coast -we must remem- 
ber that Egypt was closely concerned in Tunisian affairs — often led 
them to forget or neglect the intelligent policy which had enabled 
earlier monarchs to make good use of quarrels between the various 
Moslem states.'* Besides, their method was not unreasonable: it has 
always been in the interest of the rulers of Egypt to have the 
Philistine coast and the Judaean hinterland in friendly or vassal 
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hands, when they could not annex them themselves. Whether it was a 
Tethmosis, a Ptolemy, a Saladin or a Mehemet Ali, Fatimid caliphs or 
Mamluk sultans, Egyptian policy has never varied on this point. Thus 
the kings of Sicily tried to protect their possessions in the Holy Land 
by making the Egyptians realize that it was to their advantage to leave 
these much diminished domains under the rule of friendly sovereigns. 
This system worked excellently as long as there were independent 
Moslem princes in Syria, but ceased to be effective once the Mamluks 
reunited Egypt and Syria, crushing the rival states of Damascus and 
Aleppo. In the time of Frederick II it was permissible to rely on the 
Egyptian alliance; by the time of Charles of Anjou this attitude was 
out of date, and the Angevins were not aware of it. 

For henceforth, and herein lies the drama of the Latin kingdom, 
made so clear by René Grousset, there were no kings resident in 
Syria. From 1226 to 1268 the kings were Hohenstaufens who were 
always busy in Italy or Germany. Only one, Frederick II, went to the 
East, during his brief crusade of 1229. The Syrians rendered them less 
and less obedience, although without depriving them of the crown. 
Subsequently, a king of Cyprus and a king of Sicily were to be seen 
disputing the title of ‘king of Jerusalem’ without either of them in fact 
being such. The decline of the Jerusalem nation began in 1186 when in 
practice it lost its dynasty; but from the time when there was no 
longer a king present in the Holy Land and ephemeral bayles suc- 
ceeded each other in a more and more unreal regency, the life of the 
kingdom turned to anarchy. 1291 marks the logical conclusion of the 
crisis latent in the marriage of Isabelle of Brienne and Frederick II. 
The immediate consequence of there being no monarchy in Syria, of 
there being none of the authority so jealously safeguarded by the 
kings of the second kingdom, was the disintegration of the kingdom 
into its constituent parts. It might be said that when the kingdom lost 
its head, it lost its soul; the feudal system depended on the obedience 
of all parties to an overlord, and the disappearance of the overlord 
broke the bond which united all the subjects of the Frankish kingdom. 

The resolute vigour of Conrad of Montferrat, Henry of Cham- 
pagne, Aimery and John of Brienne gave the nation of Jerusalem a 
respite. When Frederick II’s ineptitude and the irresistible tide of 
evolution broke the bonds between monarch and nation, there was 
nothing for the latter to do but disappear. There would still be Franks, 
but not Jerusalem Franks. The second kingdom of Jerusalem gave 
way to the kingdom of Acre. 


Notes to Part 2 


Chapter 1 


'The name of the constable, later king, Aimery was often transcribed ‘Amaury’, so 
that he has been known as ‘Amaury II’ (Amalric being ‘Amaury I’). In our original text, 
although aware that the correct form was Aimery, we kept the traditional form (as we 
did too for Aimery Barlais; see below), but now that use of the correct form has 
become more general, we have adopted it. The confusion between these names dates 
from the Middle Ages and is found in the coinage; see George Hill, A history of 
Cyprus, Cambridge, 1948, ii. 45 n. 1. 

It was Agnes who got her son to obtain Joscelin’s release. WT ii. 1023 (1176). See 
R.L. Nicholson, Joscelyn III, 73. 

William of Tyre, p. 1078, refers thus to the clique’s fear of being interrupted in their 
‘thieving’ by Raymond III. 

‘Lois, i. 417 (Joscelin owed the service of twenty-four knights for his lordship of 
Chateau-du-Roi and eighteen for Toron) and ii. 454. RR 577, 579, 587, 588, 608, 614, 
624, 625, 644, 653, 654, 655, 657, 674, 934, etc. The wardship of the fief of Saint-Georges 
had originally belonged to the husband of Henry Le Buffle’s second daughter, Hugh of 
Jebail. See J. La Monte, The rise and decline of a Frankish seigneury in Syria, in Revue 
hist. du Sud-Est européen, 1938, 303-320 (with map and genealogical tables). 

°See M.W. Baldwin, Raymond III of Tripolis and the fall of Jerusalem, Princeton, 
1936. On all these events, see R.L. Nicholson’s comparison of different interpretations 
in his Joscelyn III. 

°Eracles, 2, 5. 

That is the version of these events presented by Ernoul. The Eracles asserts that 
Sibylla was unable to inherit the kingdom, as a child born of an invalid marriage (above, p. 
78); Baldwin IV, born of the same marriage, had rights to the crown because he was 
designated by Baldwin III as heir when Baldwin III promised to give the kingdom to his 
nephew as a gift from godfather to godson (WT xviii. 29). R.L. Nicholson (Joscelyn III, 58) 
has pointed out the inaccuracy of this version: Amalric had reserved the rights of the 
children to his inheritance. 

‘Girard had been prevented by Raymond from inheriting the lordship of Boutron. It 
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is noteworthy that Girard was the second important royal official, Odo of Saint-Amand 
being the first, to become grand master of the Temple; this shows that the Temple was 
subordinate to the royal power. 

*Another William of Valence, Guy’s nephew and the son of Hugh of Lusignan, 
became earl of Pembroke in 1247 thanks to his half-brother Henry III, king of England. 
He died in 1296. Valence, Vienne, commune Couhé, canton Civray. 

'K amil al-Tewarikh, i. 674. 

'' After the disaster suffered by the two military orders, the master of the Temple sent 
an account of the battle to Pope Urban III together with an appeal for help. The pope 
sent this to the prelates of England on 3 September. Giraldus Cambrensis, De 
instructione principis, xxiii, ed. Warner, 201-202. 

'? Eracles, 54. Saladin’s army was certainly less numerous than Western historians 
present it: 12,000 horsemen and an unknown number of foot-soldiers, volunteers and 
auxiliaries. Cf. H.A.R. Gibbs, The armies of Saladin, in Studies on the civilisation of 
Islam, London, 1962, v, 81. 

"Studies of the battle of Hattin include: M. Baldwin, Raymond III of Tripolis and the 
fall of Jerusalem; J. Richard, About an account of the battle of Hattin..., in 
Speculum, xxvii, 1952, 168-177; J. Prawer, La bataille de Hattin, in Israel Exploration 
Journal, xiv, 1954, 160-179; P. Herde, Die Kampfe bei den Horner von Hittin und die 
Untergang des Kreuzritterheeres, in R6mische Quartalschrift, xxi. 1-50. Prawer shows 
that Raymond III’s advice, later adduced as proof of treason, meant that the army left 
the direct route to Tiberias, which a desperate attack might have enabled them to reach, 
in order to make sure of the springs of Kafr Hittin. When night fell, they encamped on 
the hill. 

'“See Stanley Lane Poole, Saladin and the fall of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 2nd edn, 
London, 1926, reprinted Beirut, 1964; Jorg Kraemer, Der Sturz des K6nigreichs 
Jerusalem (583/1187) in der Darstellung des Imad ad-Din. .., Wiesbaden, 1952; the text 
of Imad ad-Din’s Conquest of Syria has been translated into French and published in 
Documents relatifs a histoire des Croisades, x, 1972. 

'’Eracles, 58, Deux jardins, 302. Eracles, 66, no doubt by mistake, has Joscelin 
captured at Hattin. 

'°Schlumberger, Numismatique, i. 87, is of this opinion. No authority but Ernoul 
mentions an oath sworn by Balian to Saladin promising to spend only one night in 
Jerusalem looking for his wife and children. 

In Islam, the enfranchisement of slaves is a work of piety. 

'SMichael the Syrian in Documents Arméniens, i. 399; Kamil al-Tewarikh, 701-702: 
Eracles, 97; Ernoul, 217-219. 

"Clermont-Ganneau, Matériaux inédits pour servir a histoire des croisades (extract 
from Musée archéologique, i. 11). 

See R.B.C. Huygens, La campagne de Saladin en Syrie du Nord (1188), in Colloque 
Apameée de Syrie, Brussels, 1972, 273-283, and C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord. 

1Saladin allowed their courageous defenders to go to the coast, and even repur- 
chased the women and children who had been sold. In 1187 Maqrizi speaks of ‘‘the first 
caravan [from Damascus to Cairo] which was able to cross Palestine without fear of 
attack and without paying a ransom”; ROL ix. 35. 

”RR 659, 665. The Pisans had owned considerable property at Tyre since 1156. In 
1187 they and the Genoese had “‘consuls and viscounts”’ there. 
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Eracles, 73-76. This castellan may have been Simon of Versigny, mentioned in 
1181, or Gilbert or Lovel, both described in 1187-1188 as former castellans of Tyre. RR 
667-668. 

In his article On the beginnings of the communal movement in the Holy Land: the 
commune of Tyre, in Traditio, xxiv, 1968, 443-457, H.E. Mayer suggests that Conrad 
created a ‘commune’ at Tyre, and that it ceased to exist soon after Guy took control of 
the reconquest. 

5 Deux Jardins, 400. 

RR 665, 666, 667, 668, 674, 675, 682, 724. 

”” Fracles, 106-109. On the defence of Tyre by Conrad, see M. Chehab, Tyr al’ époque des 
croisades, 210-298. 

Arnold of Liibeck (MGH xxi. 176) reveals that Saladin made a treaty with Conrad 
at this time, paying him a large sum of money on condition that he agreed to stop the 
attacks he had begun to make on Moslem strongholds. Favourable like all the Germans 
to Conrad, who was first cousin to Frederick Barbarossa, being the son of William IV 
of Montferrat and of the great emperor’s aunt, Conrad III's sister, Arnold seeks to 
excuse him for this pact, which set Saladin free to go and conquer the interior, by 
saying that many people blamed the marquis (unde quidam eum infidelitatis arguere 
conati sunt quod munera infidelium acciperet), but that he could not act otherwise than 
for the good of Christendom. Was this truce the one that Renaud of Sidon made for 
Beaufort? Deux Jardins, i. 402. 

”2RR 665, 675. Ambroise, ed. G. Paris, lines 2366ff, attributes the main part in the 
defence of Tyre to William of La Chapelle, the two brothers from Tiberias, and to 
Conrad of Montferrat, ‘“‘who there began to do well, who came when the land was 
taken; he then served God for a little, he made a good start but a false and evil 
continuation.” 


Chapter 2 


'Ernoul, 338, 339; Eracles, 114. Richard attacked Tancred and took Messina by 
storm. 

?Ambroise, line 3227, provides an interesting detail: the Franks besieging Acre could 
not use the water mills to grind flour; as well as horse-driven mills, the Germans built 
the first windmill ever seen in Syria, in winter 1189. 

3A strange twist in all these accusations, in which memories of 1187 are confused 
with the conflict between Daimbert and Baldwin I, is preserved in Baudouin de Sebourc 
(Labande, 87): Godfrey of Bouillon, besieging Damascus, is said to have been poisoned 
by the patriarch of Jerusalem, a Lombard called Eracle, i.e. Heraclius. Ambroise, line 
2513, says of Raymond III: “It may well be that he did, and it may well be that he did 
not, but the majority sincerely affirm that he did betray him in the battle.” 

*Eracles, 124. 

‘RR 676. The Estoire d’Eracles, 90, says that at Jerusalem in 1187 none of the 
English treasure remained in the Templars’ treasury; only the Hospital still had its 
share. 
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*According to Arnold of Liibeck, 176, Guy had only 200 knights with him when he set 
siege to Acre. 

’According to the Eracles the True Cross disappeared at Hattin; a sergeant told 
Henry of Champagne that he had later buried it, but it could not be found. During the 
siege of Jerusalem in 1187 the Syrians’ Cross was taken in procession on the ramparts. 

‘Ambroise, line 2736: the Germans and Pisans also joined Guy, according to this 
author. 

°RR 683, 684, 690, 693, 697, 702, 704, 705. The privileges conferred on Marseilles by 
Guy were the first this city had had in the East apart from the collective privileges 
given to the Languedocian and Provencal towns. C.H. Mayer, Marseilles Levante- 
handel. 

"Both Guy’s and Aimery’s coinage were struck in a cheap alloy. Coins struck by 
Guy bore the legend REX GUIDO DE IERUSALEM, with a representation of the 
king, bearded and crowned, on the obverse, and of the dome of the Temple on the 
reverse. 

''Perhaps confusion arose from the marriage in 1179 of Conrad’s brother Renier of 
Montferrat (died 1183) with the daughter of Manuel Comnenus. In 1205 his other 
brother Boniface based a chim to Thessalonica on this marriage. For the Montferrat 
family, see Cronica Alberti de Bezanis, ed. Holder-Egger, 33, 41-42. 

'? Ambroise, lines 4145f; Eracles, 153. 

Ambroise, line 5065. Isabelle had no fief which she could bring to Conrad as a 
dowry; perhaps Tyre and Beirut were allotted to him following the example of Fulk, 
who had received Acre and Tyre with the hand of Melisende. 

‘It seems that Leopold wanted to compel Richard to release his kinsman Isaac, 
emperor of Cyprus, from captivity, and to renounce his claim to the island. See H. 
Fichtenau, Akkon, Zypern und das Lésegeld fiir Richard Léwenherz, in Archiv fiir 
Osterreichische Geschichte, cxxv, 1966, 11-32; W.H. Rudt de Collenberg, L’empereur 
Isaac de Chypre et sa fille, in Byzantion, xxxviii, 1968, 123-179. 

'SAmbroise, lines 8709ff., confirms the evidence of Beha al-Din, the historian, 
Saladin’s secretary. The French word gobelin is a form of Kobold, an imp, little devil. 

'°RR 693, 697, 701, 702. 

"The Pisans’ attitude is strange, for although they supported Guy in 1189, they had 
received generous grants from Conrad, and the Eracles accuses the legate Ubaldo of 
supporting Conrad over the divorce because he came from Pisa and because his 
compatriots, who had brought the marquis to Tyre and supported him, “expected to 
have a larger franchise and larger gifts in the kingdom of Jerusalem, if the marquis had 
continued a little while’ (p. 153). Conrad and the Pisans, then, were thought to be 
friends; perhaps the main element in the affair of February 1192 was enmity between 
the Pisans and the Genoese, who had been at war with each other in 1187. 

'®RR 683, 690, 692, 696, 702, 703, etc. The king’s chancellor was Peter, archdeacon of 
Lydda, 1186, and of Tripoli, 1189. 

"Although numerous authors (among them the poet Peter of Eboli) accuse King 
Richard of instigating Conrad’s assassination, others give the names of Saladin, 
Humphrey, Guy, or even Henry of Champagne. Cf. P.A. Williams, The assassination of 
Conrad of Montferrat: another suspect, Traditio, xxvi, 1970, 381-388. 

RR 860, 867, 880. Alice claimed Champagne in 1233-1234. See H. Bettin, Heinrich 
II von Champagne. Seine Kreuzfahrt und Wirksamkeit im Hl. Lande (1190-1197), 
Berlin, 1910. 
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"The Lignages also list Massé of Gauréle among the barons from Poitou. See H. 
Michaud, Le Poitou et les Croisades, in Positions des Théses...de |'Ecole des 
Chartes, 1944, 119-120. Mas-Latrie, L’ile de Chypre, Paris, 1879, 380-381, casts doubt 
on the identification of the Cyprus Plessis with those of France. 


Chapter 3 


'In our Comté de Tripoli, p. 24, we wrote: ‘“‘War between Moslems and Franks was 
not continuous except in the first years of the twelfth century; we might say that 
normal times were times of truce.” 

?An example of this contrast comes from the German pilgrim John of Wiirzburg, who 
between 1160 and 1170 was astonished by the slackness of the Syrian Franks: “‘if there 
had been as many Germans as there are Franks,” he said, “the kingdom would have 
reached beyond the Nile and Damascus’’. Rohricht, Die Deutschen im HI. Lande, 
Innsbruck, 1894, 51. 

A charter of 1115 issued while Baldwin I was building what was later called the 
castle of Montreal, refers to it as ‘Saboach’. RR Add., 81a. 

‘The Bohtor emirs, whose seven villages of the Gharb were restored to them by 
Saladin, are a good example of the lesser Moslem feudal lords, caught up in the 
dissensions of the Ayubid princes and not at all anxious to quarrel with the Franks. See 
the article referred to above, by K.S. Salibi in Arabica, viii, 1961, 74-97. 

*Renaud Barlais, a Poitevin settled in Cyprus, married Isabelle of Beisan, daughter of 
Philip Le Roux (a kinsman of King Amalric, with fiefs in Galilee) and of Stephanie, 
daughter of Gormond of Beisan and of Agnes of Jebail-Milly. Isabelle bore a son, 
Aimery Barlais, to Renaud; later she married Bertrand Porcelet, a lord of the county of 
Tripoli. See J. Richard, Le comté de Tripoli dans les chartes du fonds des Porcellet, in 
BEC cxx, 1972, 352-353. 

°Arnold, 204-206. 

7H.E. Mayer, in Kaiserrecht.und Heiliges Land, in Festschrift K. Jordan, Kieler 
historische Zeitschrift, xvi, 1972, 193-208, points out that Western monarchs acted from 
time to time as if the independence of the states in the Holy Land were merely relative; 
the Empire, however, had no special pre-eminence here. 

*RR 760. The Lateran Council in 1198 decreed a subsidy for the Holy Land. 

°R. Hiestand and H.E. Mayer, Die Nachfolge des Patriarchen Monachus von Jerus- 
alem, in Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte, Ixxiv, 1974, 109-130; the legate Soffred quashed 
the election of the archbishop of Caesarea, and Albert, bishop of Verceil, became 
patriarch. 

Ernoul, 337-338; Maarizi (ROL ix. 133) also mentions this earthquake, which was 
felt as far away as Ceuta; Villehardouin, ed. Buchon, 20. See H.E. Mayer, Two 
unpublished letters on the Syrian earthquake of 1202, in Festschrift A.S. Atiya, Leyden, 
1972, 295-310. 

"Villehardouin, 96: ‘and you must know that if ever the land of Outremer is 
recovered, it will be by way of Babylon or of Greece”’. 

"Moreover, Philip of Swabia’s wife was Irene, daughter of Isaac Angelus. 

'Simon of Montfort and the abbot of Vaux-de-Cernay joined the king of Hungary 
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before Zara. Walter III of Brienne, brother of the future King John, Walter of 
Montbéliard, Eustace of Coublanc and Robert of Joinville had been campaigning in 
Sicily. Walter III was the son-in-law of Tancred of Lecce and wanted to support his 
claims in Apulia. 

'Maqrizi, ROL ix. 133. 

‘The Tiberias or Saint-Omer brothers and Thierry of Termonde no doubt made for 
Constantinople in the hope of being well received by a Flemish emperor. Thierry 
became constable of the Empire; he died 31 January 1206. He had arrived in the Holy 
Land with the Third Crusade; married Agnes, daughter of Adam of Adelon, and left a 
son, Daniel. Daniel’s daughter by Agnes of Franleu, Elizabeth, transmitted the lordship 
of Adelon to her husband Hugh L’Aleman; he died before 1241. This small lordship, 
dependent on Sidon, next passed to Peter II of Avallon, until about 1256. See Lois, ti. 
455 and 469, as amended by RR Add. 1098b. Eracles, 278; Villehardouin, 124. 

'SQuoted by Grousset, iii. 173-177. 


Chapter 4 


‘Ralph, the future patriarch, erat in Sarepta Sidoniorum episcopus. Aubri de Trois- 
Fontaines in MGH xxiii. 899. 

*Registres de Grégoire IX, ed. Auvray, no. 4129. 

’Maqrizi (ROL ix. 35) says that the emperor of Constantinople asked al-Adil for the 
True Cross, which Saladin had not returned to the Latins. The Moslems are said to 
have tried to exchange the cross for Jebail, taken from them by its lord in 1197 after 
peaceful negotiation with certain emirs. Finally the cross was allegedly given to envoys 
from Byzantium, and taken from them at sea by the Pisans. Muratori, Scriptores, ix. 
635. 

“Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, 906; Rothelin, 521. 

‘The grand master of the Templars was assisting Saladin’s son al-Zahir, king of 
Aleppo, in the war of succession over Antioch; we may speculate that he was acting 
now by arrangement with him. Al-Zahir might well be glad of a local war in southern 
Syria to keep his uncle and father-in-law al-Adil busy there. Complaints of the 
Templars’ pride are recorded by John of Wiirzburg as early as 1165-1170. 

°PL ccxvi, col. 433, Illustri regi Avoguiae. See Michelant and Raynaud, 47, for the 
Georgian abbey in Jerusalem: “the land they belong to is called Avegie...some call it 
Femenie”’. 

’Maqrizi, ROL ix. 150; Eracles, 316. 

®RR 626; PL cexiv, c. 444 and ccxvi, c. 509 and 831. Among Moslems too, liberation 
of captive co-religionists was a work of piety for which endowments were given; 
Clermont-Ganneau, Sur une inscription arabe de Bosra relative aux Croisades, Journal 
asiatique, 1878. The children’s crusade, with its tragic ending, occurred at this time, 
1212. According to different versions the young crusaders either were unable to find 
ships when they arrived in Italy, except for two, which sank, or else were sold to the 
Moslems by two merchants from Marseilles; the latter is the version in Aubri de 
Trois-Fontaines, who tended to collect legends. According to Aubri, 893, the caliph, a 
son of Saladin and former student of the University of Paris, purchased all the clerks, 
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in memory of the time when he studied in clerk’s dress at the University. Eighteen of 
them are said to have died martyrs. Munro, The Children’s Crusade, American 
Historical Review, xix, 1914, 516; G. Miccoli, La ‘crociata dei fanciulli’ del 1212, in 
Studi medievali, 1961, 407-443; P. Alphandery and A. Dupront, La chrétienté et l’idée 
de croisade, Paris, 1959, ii. 115-148. 

*Mansi, xxii. 957 and 1066. It was rumoured in Christendom that in the same year 
1215 al-Adil made peace with his nephews, broke the truce two years before it was due 
to expire, killed pilgrims in Jerusalem, sacked the neighbourhood of Acre, its villages 
and castles, and that this was the reason for the summoning of the council; Chronica 
regia Coloniensis in Scriptores rerum germanicarum ann. 1215. Papal legates raised 
money and soldiers everywhere for the crusade; see the interesting Registri di Ugolino 
d’Ostia, ed. Guido Levi, Rome, 1890, studied by C. Thouzellier, La légation en 
Lombardie du cardinal Hugolin, in RHE xliv, 1950, 508f. Ugolino was sent to 
south-east France, north Italy and Sardinia (1221). 

Thomas de Spalato in Gombos, Catalogus fontium historiae hungaricae, iii. 2230. 

"'Gombos, Catalogus, ii. 951 and 1194. The Teutonic Knights were established in 
Transylvania first in 1211, then again in 1222. 

"Walter then left the Holy Land, leaving behind him a large contingent hired at his 
own expense, which earned him the esteem of the Syrian barons. The new citadel built 
at Tyre in 1212 is an earlier example of fortifications built by John of Brienne; RR 857. 

"See H.L. Gottschalk, Al Malik al-Kdmil von Egypten und sein Zeit, Wiesbaden, 
1958, essential for setting the history of the Ayubids in context. 

‘J.P. Donovan, Pelagius and the Fifth Crusade, Philadelphia, 1950, attempts to 
rehabilitate Pelagius. 

'SAubri de Trois-Fontaines, 908. A force of crusaders 1,000 strong, with a small fleet, 
rounded off the capture of Damietta with that of the neighbouring stronghold of Tanis, 
in the course of a revictualling expedition; James of Vitry, Hist., 1144-1145 and 1148. 

'SGrousset, iii. 229; Oliver of Paderborn, Historia Damiatina, ed. H. Hoogeweg, 
232-233, 258; Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, 911-912; M. Tamarati, L’Eglise géorgienne, 
416, 417. P. Pelliot devoted several studies to Jacobite literature of this period; see 
Mélanges sur l’époque des Croisades, in Mém. Acad. des Inscriptions, xliv, 1, 1960. See 
also J. Richard, L’Extréme-Orient légendaire au Moyen-Age: Roi David et Prétre Jean, 
in Annales d' Ethiopie, ii, 1957, 225-242. 

"Eracles, 349; Schlumberger, Numismatique and Supplément, pl. xx no. 4. 

'’Yet when the town fell, he recognized John’s sovereignty over it. 

"RR 927, 930, 940; Delaborde, Chartes de Terre Sainte de l’abbaye N.D. de 
Josaphat, 123-125. Al-Muazzam is said to have had the vines grubbed up, the villages 
burnt and the trees cut down throughout Frankish Syria. 

*Grousset, iii. 233. 

1Ernoul, 434. Converts to Islam also returned to the Franks; Oliver, Historia 
Damiatina, 198. 

*Pressuti, Regesta Honorii papae III, i. lv; Oliver, Historia Damiatina, 276; Grous- 
set, iii. 216. 115 Christian churches were destroyed in this persecution. 

2For the sharing out of Damietta between its conquerors, the transformation of the 
mosque into a church dedicated to Our Lady and entrusted to an archbishop, and the 
building of other churches, see James of Vitry, Hist., 1143 and 1147. A bishop may also 
have been appointed to Tanis (p. 1148). 

A Frankish baron of the county of Tripoli, Guy of Jebail, refused to acknowledge 
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the truce and return his prisoners. He only agreed to abide by the 1221 treaty when 
threatened by an Ayubid expedition in 1222; Eracles, 334. Ironically, John of Brienne 
and Pelagius were joint commanders of an expedition against Frederick II in 1229, 


Chapter 5 


'Chronica regia Coloniensis, 252. Martene, Thesaurus nov. anecdot. i. col. 805: Philip 
of Swabia, who did not defeat Berthold of Zahringen and then Otto of Brunswick until 
1206, imposed a five-year tax at the diet of Nordhausen of six deniers per plough and 
two per hearth in cities, after receiving letters from the patriarch of Jerusalem and the 
two grand masters. 

?Chronica regia, 252; Grousset, iii. 272. 

*Pressuti, Regesta Honorii papae III, i. lv; Tamarati, L’Eglise géorgienne, 416-417. 
The Georgians must have been in constant touch with the Latins in Syria through the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre and through their monks at Jerusalem; see above, page 
105. 

‘Chronica regia, 253. 

*Ernoul, 448, attests Odo’s kinship to the king, as too does the presence of Walter, 
Odo’s father, in the entourage of Walter of Brienne, John’s brother, in 1202-1204. 
Thomas of Acerra was an uncle of St Thomas Aquinas (born 1225). 

‘The importance of Georgia in the history of the crusades, pointed out by the 
Antiochene historian Walter the Chancellor in the twelfth century, was considerable. It 
was certainly Georgian pressure on the kingdom of al-Ashraf that prevented the latter 
giving effective support to al-Kamil in Egypt until 1221, but after Jelal al-Din’s conquest 
of Iran and Azerbaijan, the nearness of this powerful empire neutralized Georgia’s 
willingness to help, at a time when the Christian kingdom was itself beginning to 
decline. 

7On these events see W. Hubatsch, Der Deutsche Orden und die Reichslehnschaft 
liber Cypern, in Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Phil. Hist. 
Klasse, viii, 1955, 245-306. 

*Grousset, iii. 298. 

°See W. Hubatsch, Montfort und die Bildung des Deutschenordenstaates im Hl. 
Lande, in Nachrichten der Akademie Gottingen, v, 1966, 161-199. 

"The official Arabic text of the treaty, translated into French (li soldans baille a 
l’impereour ou a ses baillis Ierusalem le exalchie qu’il en face cho que ilh vora de gamir 
ou aultre chose; “the sultan gives Jerusalem to the emperor or to his representative; he 
begs him to do as he will with it, whether fortifying or anything else’) seems to give 
Frederick permission to fortify the town. This text was sent to the pope with a 
commentary by the patriarch, who also complained that imperial officials tried to 
prevent him retaining knights to resist the sultan of Damascus, who had not agreed to 
the truce. Yet Hermann of Salza reported the concluding of the treaty to the pope with 
enthusiasm, and asserted that it allowed the building of towers and walls, as the 
emperor also affirmed in his letters; Huillard-Breholles, Historia diplomatica Frederici 
secundi, iv, 1. 86-87, 90-93, 93-99, 137, 147. Maqrizi (ROL ix. 125) mentions the 
prohibition of the fortification of Jerusalem. These “obscurities of Frederick's peace 
settlement” are discussed in Grousset, iii. 318. Toron was also to remain unfortified. 
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The Willelmi Chronicon Andrensis (MGH SS xxii. 769) seems to show conclusively 
that the Tower of David and the St Stephen Gate were rebuilt by Frederick II. 

"See Ernoul, 458. 

"Of course the truce would not be valid until confirmed by the Damascenes. 

°Grousset, iii. 300 and 315. 

“Chronica regia, 263; Grousset, iii. 363; Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, 929. 

'SGrousset, iii. 322. 

'6Grousset, iii. 326. 

"In 1233 Peter II of Avallon, John of Ibelin and Walter of Brienne took part in a 
campaign of the Hospitallers against Hama. 

'Raynaldi, Annales ecclesiastici, ann. 1235, xxxviii-xl; Grousset, iii. 369. 

"The chronicle of Andrea Dandolo (Muratori, Hist. patriae, xii. 347) says that in 
spite of the damage caused to Christians in these conflicts, the emperor’s officials took 
no notice, officiales autem imperatoris nihil aliud quam schisma inter barones nutriunt. 

It is difficult to form a balanced judgement of Frederick’s activities in the Latin 
East, as different authorities have irreconcilable views. Not forgetting to consult E. 
Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich II (2 vol; i, 2nd edn 1932; ii, 1931), one might compare 
the severity of Grousset and Runciman with the more favourable view taken by 
Thomas C. Van Cleve, The crusade of Frederick II, in R.L. Wolff and H.W. Hazard, 
The later crusades, Madison, 1969, 429-462, and the same author’s The emperor 
Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, Oxford, 1972, 158-233. It is certain that the restoration of 
Christianity to Jerusalem was important in the emperor’s eschatological thinking; see 
H.M. Schaller, Das Relief an der Kanzel der Kathedrale von Bitonto: ein Denkmal der 
Kaiseridee Friedrichs II, in Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, xlv, 1963, 295-312. See also 
H.E. Mayer, The Crusades, Oxford, 1972, 222-230, 246-250. 


Chapter 6 


'This is the usual title of a bishop before consecration; a bishop-elect is a bishop who 
has not yet been consecrated. 

?RR 724, 735, etc.; Schlumberger, Numismatique (+COMES HENRICUS + PUGES 
D’ACCON). 

It should be remembered that Henry was very young, about twenty, when he came 
to the throne. In December 1207 his elder daughter Alice married King Hugh of 
Cyprus; Philippa, the younger daughter, at some later date married Erard of Brienne, 
who claimed Champagne from the cadet line of the family, represented by Thibaut IV. 
Erard only gave up his claim in 1222, and Queen Alice, who took it up, in 1233. Alice 
transmitted her claim to the crown of Jerusalem to the Cyprus Lusignans, who made it 
good in 1264. 

‘Many authors give him some sixty years of age at this time; according to J.M. 
Buckley, this should be corrected to forty years, The problematical octogenarianism of 
John of Brienne, in Speculum, xxxii, 1950, 315f. 

‘See A. Wallenskéld, Les chansons de Thibaud de Champagne, roi de Navarre, 
SATF, Paris, 1925, 143. 

‘Grousset, iii. 151; Ernoul, 288. 
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7Regnum Hierosolymitanum pene penitus est omni regimini destitutum, PL 216, col. 


699. 

®RR 812. 

°Grousset, iii. 126. 

'"Grousset, iii. 126; RR 735, 1005-1007. 

'' Historia ducum Veneticorum in MGH xiv. 91; RR 1114. 

"RR 743 (August 1198). One other intervention in the affairs of Antioch and Armenia 
was in 1211, when Geoffrey of Cafran and Aymon of Ays led fifty knights into Armenia 
at the command of King John in order to force King Leo to return to the Templars a 
castle he had taken from them. Grousset, ili. 260. 

‘In fact Aimery became constable of Cyprus during his brother’s lifetime, and the 
Eracles version of events appears to be incorrect; J. Richard, L’abbaye cistercienne de 
Jubin et le prieuré Saint-Blaise de Nicosie, in Epeteris, Cyprus Centre for Scientific 
Research, iii, 1969-1970, 69-70. 

'Grousset, iii. 125-135; Eracles, 208. 

'SGrousset, iii. 168; Lois, i. 518. Riley-Smith, The feudal nobility and the kingdom, 
156-160, shows that the recourse to the assise de la ligéce was ineffective, but that the 
affair was remembered and invoked subsequently. 

"Lois, ii. 458. 

'7Aymar Monachus, in Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum historiale, Douai, 1624, iv. 
307. RR 1114. 

'"®RR 828-829, 933-934. Lois, ii. 454. 

''C. Kohler, Un rituel et un bréviaire du Saint-Sépulchre, in Mélanges pour servir a 
l'histoire de |’ Orient latin, ii. 443. For the coronation, see H.E. Mayer, Das Pontifikale 
von Tyrus, quoted above, notes 20, n. 9. 

*Grandclaude, 44-50 (the Livre au roi dates, according to this author, from 1197- 
1205) and 120ff. Two assises attributed in our first edition to King Aimery must really 
be the work of his predecessor Amalric. The first, compelling the king’s lieges to 
provide his ransom, selling their fiefs if necessary, was adopted not after Hattin but 
after an incident of which we know nothing, the fait de Naples [Nablus]. The other 
condemned the knight who was patarin ou hereges to the fire, and confiscated his 
goods; Livre au roi, 21, and see Assises des Bourgeois, 239, 144. If it does come from 
Amalric, we must admit that the kingdom’s lay courts were pursuing heretics before the 
Third Lateran Council of 1179. 


Chapter 7 


‘Cronica Alberti de Bezanis, ed. Holder-Egger, 41 (1190). 

The character of Heraclius may well have been deliberately blackened by Ernoul 
and the other anti-Lusignan historians. The continuator of William of Tyre speaks of 
his dissolute life and accuses him of poisoning the archbishop of Tyre because the 
archbishop opposed his election; Mayer has refuted this accusation, which passed into 
the knightly romances of the crusading cycle, where Eracle the patriarch poisons 
Godfrey of Bouillon. When Heraclius was in England in February and March 1185 
trying to persuade Henry II to accept the crown of Jerusalem, he was much esteemed 
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by the English clergy. Herbert of Bosham speaks of the patriarcha 
Hierosolymitanus, ... de columnis ecclesiae nobilioribus, Eraclius nomine, vitae sancti- 
tate non inferior; J.C. Robertson, Materials for the history of Thomas Becket, Rolls 
Series, London, 1877, iii. 514. Gerald de Barri calls him a vir sanctus and was very 
impressed by the prophetic warning he addressed to the king when Henry refused the 
crown; De principis instructione, ed. G.F. Warner, in Giraldi Cambrensis opera, 
London, 1891, viii. 202-212. 

3L’Amandelée or La Mandelée; Amendolea, commune of Condofuri, in the province 
of Reggio di Calabria? 

“RR 1233. 

SRR 1324. 

°One of the most important of these newcomers was from Alsace, Garnier ‘I’Ale- 
man’, ‘the German’, or Garnier of Eguisheim, near Colmar, of the family of the counts 
of Dabo, to which Pope St Leo IX belonged in the eleventh century. He married the 
granddaughter of the Hugh of Jebail who inherited a third of the fief of Henry Le Buffle 
and thus became lord of Mergelcolon and of Gedin. See Lignages, in Lois, ii. 399 and 
454. After being regent of the kingdom, he became a brother of the Temple. His 
nephew Aymon of Ostheim also settled in the Holy Land. One of his sons, Hugh 
L’Aleman, was lord of Adelon, and the other, John, of Caesarea; he married Margaret, 
great-granddaughter of Aymar I of Layron. Aymar II, nephew of Aymar I, settled at 
Antioch; died 1235. 

"J. Prawer, La noblesse et le régime féodal du royaume latin de Jérusalem, in Moyen 
Age, Ixv, 1958, makes it clear that the lordships were held by a small number of 
families. 

8But in 1212 Innocent III had to request King Hugh I of Cyprus to release certain 
vassals of the king of Jerusalem, imprisoned by him when they fled to the island from 
the Moslems. PL, ccxvi, col. 736. 

°A citizen of Acre was established at Sephoria in 1255; RR 1242. 

"Grousset, iii. 197-200; RR 1144. 

"Grousset, 198. In March 1238 Gregory IX complained that several lords of 
Outremer had installed courtesans on their estates. Registres, ti. 4134-4135. 

"Matthew Paris, ed. Luard, iv. 274. 

"Benedict of Peterborough, ed. Stubbs, London, 1867, ii. 194. Epistolae saeculi XIII, ed. 
Rodenberg, i. 494. 

“The Antiaume family, burgesses and lawyers in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, reached the ranks of the nobility: in 1288 John Antiaume is described as miles 
Acconensis ; Registres Nicolas IV, 266. 

In 1241; RR Add. 1098a. The transfer was officially recognized in 1254; RR 1223. 

'SRegistres d’ Alexandre IV, no. 1300; (the pope points out that the archbishop has not 
been able to reside in Nazareth for many years; the text says thirty-nine. Does this 
mean the years 1187-1229? He is said to have resided between 1229 and 1256). Hebron: 
RR 1389 (1273). The bishop of Bethlehem had sailed overseas. Other bishops were in 
Cyprus or the West; in 1255 the bishop of Banyas was drawing his stipend from the 
province of Rouen, where no doubt he lived. 

"’ Registres de Nicolas III, no. 567; d’ Alexandre IV, nos. 125, 305. It was necessary to 
exempt the patriarch and his entourage from the jurisdiction of his suffragan, the 
bishop of Acre; the need for this step shows the delicacy of the situation; 1257; 
Registres, no. 1775. 
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The legation was granted to the patriarch Ralph on 12 May 1223, withdrawn from 
his successor Gerold in 1232 because of his hostility towards Frederick II, but restored 
to him after he went to state his case in Rome; Rodenberg, Epistolae, i. 157, 376; Chiprois, 
721; Registres d’ Alexandre IV, no. 950 (1255). 

'SGrousset, iii. 198; Lettres de Jacques de Vitry, ed. R.B.C. Huygens, 86-88. 

Olivier of Paderborn, Lettres, 289. Registres de Grégoire IX, ii. 3792, 3991 (letter to 
the king of Cyprus about the exchange of slaves). Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum, i. 
453. Registres d’ Urbain IV, no. 1925. 

?!Matthew Paris, iv. 291; Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, 820. 

“This has been elucidated by Marie-Luise Favreau, Studien zur Geschichte des 
Deutschen Ordens, n.d., Kieler hist. Studien, xxi. See also the articles by W. Hubatsch 
referred to above. 

* Registres de Grégoire IX, no. 545. 

“RR 701, 716, 743, 746, 810, 899, 1010. Royal vassals, in accordance with medieval 
custom, were also in charge of the defence of the towers of Acre; a barbican was 
granted to William of Petra, and towers were granted to the Teutonic Knights by the 
lady of Caesarea on condition that they returned them to the lord of Caesarea in time 
of danger. 1207, RR 810. 

*RR 828, 829, 933, 934, 978, 1002, 1011, 1119, 1120. 

RR 899, 1046; L. Blancard, Documents inédits, ii. 20, i. 28, 73, 102, 120, 315. In 1199 
the pope commissioned a Templar and a Hospitaller to convey a ship with corn to the 
Holy Land. RR 760. 

Frankish nobles approved of the Templars, and many became brothers of the order 
before they died, as did John of Ibelin and Garnier L’Aleman. 

8 Registres de Grégoire IX, i. no. 544 (26 February 1231) and ii. no. 4129 (9 March 
1238). See J. Riley-Smith, The knights of Saint John, for the conflicts between Templars 
and Hospitallers. 
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'C. de la Ronciére, Histoire de la marine francaise, Paris, 1909 3rd edn, i. 158-162. 

?See H.E. Mayer and M.L. Favreau, Das Diplom Balduins I. fiir Genua and Genuas 
Goldene Inschrift in der Grabeskirche, in Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, lv-lvi, 1976, 22-95. 

>RR 31. It was Cayphas, not Acre, that was captured at this time. 

“RR 102 (1123). 

*RR 43. In 1105 Genoa possessed a ‘street’ and a third of the suburbs of Acre; Cafaro 
in Atti della Societa Ligure, i. 35. 

°RR 322, 324, 412, 449. The Pisans were given their concessions by Baldwin II. G. 
Muller, Documenti, 7. 

’The privileges attributed to Marseilles in our first edition have been shown to be 
false; see H.E. Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel und ein akkonesisches Falschenatelier 
des 13. Jhdts, Tubingen, 1972, which gives the whole history of these cities’ trade in the 


Latin East. 
*Liber jurium reipublicae Genuensis in Historiae patriae Monumenta, i. col. 405. 
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Venetians were trading direct with Damietta in 1119; Nuovo Archivio Veneto, xix. 
70-72. 

*Assises des Bourgeois, 144, RR 449. Italians pleaded before other courts when they 
appeared as plaintiffs against noncompatriot defendants. 

"Vivre au roi, no. 45. 

'The Assises show that the service of three knights was involved. Venice enfeoffed 
the service, and a domain sufficient to support it, to a noble of Venice, Orlando 
Contarini, whose widow gave the fief to the king in the thirteenth century. 

"Grousset, i. 618-620; RR 401; Liber jurium, i. c. 228-229, 309, 331ff. Perhaps the 
inscription was destroyed in the reconstruction of the sanctuary, and not replaced in 
the new choir. Cf. H.E. Mayer and M.L. Favreau, quoted above, n. 2. 

3RR 401; Liber jurium, i. c. 172-173. 

RR 659, 665-669, 674-675, 682, 690-693, 697, 702-705 (Venice was satisfied with the 
renewal of the treaty of 1123). For the history of these colonies, see Heyd, Histoire du 
commerce du Levant and R. Cessi, Le colonie medioevali italiane in Oriente, Bologna, 
1942. 

'SRR 322, 724, 775. 

'°RR 659 n., 970. 

"Grousset, iii. 535. On the Venetians bayles see S. Majer, Sigilli di baili veneziani in 
Oriente, Archivio Veneto, lvii-lvili, 1941, 110. For Pisa, see G. Vedovato, 
L’ordinamento capitolare in Oriente, Florence, 1946. 

'8RR 747, 855, 927. Grousset, iii. 212-213. The privilege of King Aimery referring to 
the help of Marseilles in the defence of Jaffa has been shown not to be genuine by H.E. 
Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, 186-188. 

"RR 950, 951, 957, 965, 1050. 

As their quarters enjoyed extensive exemptions from the taxes imposed by the 
kings of Jerusalem, the latter sought to prevent native-born Syrians residing there, and 
compelled them to pay when they left the fonde, i.e. the market place. J. Richard, 
Colonies marchandes privilégiées et marché seigneurial: la fonde d’Acre et ses ‘droi- 
tures’, in Moyen Age, lix, 1953, 325-340; J. Riley-Smith, Government in Latin Syria and 
the privileges of foreign merchants, in Baker, Relations between East and West in the 
Middle Ages, Edinburgh, 1973, 109-132. 

21RR 102, 858, 960, 1045. Marseilles claimed total exemption from royal taxation 
thanks to forged documents attributed to Fulk, Baldwin III, John of Brienne and 
Bishop Ralph of Bethlehem. 

“Bernard was no doubt the ‘treasurer’ of King Fulk detested by the Moslems, whose 
strange cure is described by Usama; ROL ii. 458. He died in 1147. 

37 iber jurium, i. 45. 

*RR 955, 956-961; Marchisii Scribae Annales in MGH SS xviii. 150. Although the 
Venetian arbitrator ordered the Pisans to pay for the damage, the angry Genoese 
decided that until this was done their ships would not put in at Acre but would go to 
Beirut and winter there. Hence the donations, mentioned above, of John of Ibelin, who 
was delighted at the increase of trade in Beirut, till then a port of minor importance. 
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Chapter 9 


'A significant point is the indignation of John of Wirzburg, a fiercely nationalist 
German, at the Franks’ forgetfulness of the ‘German’ - really, Lorraine — nationality of 
their founders. The epitaph of Wicher L’Aleman, one of Godfrey of Bouillon’s 
companions, gives him the occasion for an energetic diatribe against those Franks who 
sought to disguise the origin of their nation. Cf. A. Grabois, La relation de pelerinage 
de Jean de Wurtzbourg, Mélanges E.R. Labande, Poitiers, 1974, 366-376. 

?Chiprois, 672 (Toringuel, a Tuscan knight of the Toringhelli family of Lucca, 
attested in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; see Guidi and Parenti, Regesto del 
Capitolo di Lucca, Rome, 1939, nos. 241, 384, 1227); G. Paris, Les mémoires de Philippe 
de Novare, ROL 1902, 164. 

3M. Perlbach, Die Statuten des Deutschen Ordens, Halle, 1890. 

‘Ambroise, lines 8479-8519, quoted by Grousset, iii. 46. 

‘Since we wrote the above, the confraternities have been recognized as an essential 
element in the life of the Frankish colonies. See J. Riley-Smith, A note on con- 
fraternities in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, xliv, 1971, 301-308. 

°Registres d’ Alexandre IV, ed. C. Bourel de la Ronciére, Paris, 1902, no. 346, p. 103 
(confirmation of 15 March 1255). 

7John of Ibelin, Lois, i. 131. 

’Prawer suggests that this refers to Syrians from “two villages in Galilee: Saint 
George of Labaéne and Bethlehem in Galilee’’ (Histoire du royaume de Jérusalem, 562). 
We think it more likely that they were Syrians united in a common devotion to the 
Judaean shrines of St George at Lydda and the Nativity at Bethlehem. Chaldean 
Christians of Mosul had a confraternity; J. Richard, La confrérie des Mosserins d’Acre 
et les marchands de Mossoul au XIII‘ siécle, in Orient syrien, xi, 1966, 451-460. 

°RR Add., 1214a and 1216a. (Daroca, Aragon, the province of Catalayud); Michelant 
and Raynaud, I/tinéraires, 136 (‘‘Mount Musard is largely inhabited by the English’). 
Rohricht, GKJ 900. See Delaville Le Roulx, Les Hospitaliers en Terre-Sainte, 200-201. 

RR 1005-1007. 

"RR 1014. The emperor authorized the merchants of Montpellier, who until then 
travelled aboard ships belonging to Marseilles, to use other ships, allowing them to pay 
the same customs dues as when they traded under the flag of Marseilles. Marseilles 
claimed jurisdiction over the men of Montpellier both at sea and at Acre by virtue of 
the kings of Aragon being also counts of Provence. When Marseilles ceased to belong 
to Aragon in 1245 the men of Montpellier refused to obey the Marseillais consuls, 
provoking riots in Acre and fighting at sea (1254; Devic and Vaissete, viii. 417). This 
conflict gave rise, as early as 1248, to the forgery of alleged privileges to help 
Marseilles’ claim (H.E. Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel, especially 82-130). 

"RR 1008. 

'Registres d’ Alexandre IV, no. 752: confirmation of privileges granted to citizens of 
Messina trading at Acre by Conrad, son of Frederick II, in 1255. In 1268 the men of 
Siena received the same concessions from Conrad III; G. Muller, Documenti, 100. 

'“Mas-Latrie, Relations et commerce de |’ Afrique septentrionale avec les nations 
chrétiennes au Moyen-Age, Paris, 1886, 222, 244, etc. The tribute of 33,343 bezants due 
from the court of Tunis to that of Palermo seems to us, in view of its large size, to be 
an indication of vassaldom, not, as Mas-Latrie thought, simply a payment made to 
ensure the safety of Tunisian shipping. 
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